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Trustee of Trinity LuUieran Church, 
serving in that capacity at the time 
of his death, and a member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in 1781. He 
followed the business of his father, 
that of a tanner, but was interested in 
the government of his native town, as 
we find his name enrolled from 1787. 
for eight years, as an Assistant Bur- 
gess of Lancaster borough. He was 
one of a committee of Commissioners 
appointed by the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly to superintend a lottery to 
raise $20,000 to improve the streets of 
Lancaster. 

Valentine Krug, the second son of 
Valentine Krug, Sr., was also a soldier 
in the War of Independence, serving as 
an Ensign in Captain Samuel Boyd's 
company of I^ncaster county militia. 
He married Eva, daughter of George 
and Catharine Graff, in 1779, and left 
four sons and two daughters. 

Michael Immel, yoeman, of Manheim 
township, married Mary Barbara Krug, 
April 24, 1762, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Rev. Johann Siefried 
Gerock. 

The children of Jacob Krug and Re- 
becca Hopson were: Sarah, married to 
Peter Shoenberger; Rebecca, married 
to John Myer; George H., married to 
Maria Reed; Frederick V., married to 
Martha Chamberlain, and Elizabeth, 
married to John Frey. 

Btvoiotiooary Record of Jacob Krug. 
Jacob Krug was a Captain in Colonel 
Matthias Slough's battalion of Lancas- 
ter county militia. This battalion was 
among the first of the soldiers from 
Lancaster county to Join the "Flying 
Camp'' in the Jerseys. On August 27. 
1776, he was in the battle of Long 
Island, and was subsequently employed 
in guarding British prisoners in Lan- 
caster and Lebanon. Jacob Krug was 
early in espousing the cause of the 
colonies, as we find his name enrolled 
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as a member of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, November 8th and 9th, 
1775, for the borough of Lancaster, and 
was appointed by the committee a 
member of a sub-committee to see the 
sentence and resolves of that body re- 
specting J. Brooks, a prisoner in the 
gaol of this county,were strictly carried 
into execution; and it was ordered "that 
no person be admitted into the com- 
pany of the said Brooks, but in the 
presence of one or more of the sub- 
committee aforesaid, of which the 
gaoler is to have notice." This sub- 
committee was composed of the follow- 
ing persons: George Ross, Jasper 
Yeates, Wm. Atlee, Wm. Bausman, 
Matthias Slough, Christian Voght. 
Jacob Glatz, Abraham DeHufP, Sebas- 
tian Graff, Andrew Graff, John Whit- 
man, Jr., and Jacob Krug. 



CASP£R sihger, jr. 

Casper Singer, Jr., who was promi- 
nently Identified with the early history 
ot the town of Lancaster, was born 
October 6, 1738. The father of Casper 
Singer, who bore the same name, and 
his wife, Anna Margaretha, came to 
America from Alsace, then a French 
province, about 1727, and settled in 
Pennsylvania, and owned fifty acres of 
land, in 1733, in Hanover township, 
then Philadelphia county. The maiden 
name of the wife is unknown. They 
had two children, Lukman and Casper; 
the former died February 27, 1727. 

Casper married a second time, as his 
will, dated March 9, 1759, mentions his 
wife, Catharlna, and six children. His 
executors were his wife and sons-in- 
law, David Keppler and Christopher 
Hlnkle. He was a member of the 
Falkner Swamp Church, Hanover 
township, as his name appears among 
the contributors in 1748, and was 
naturalized by an Act of Legislature, 
May 19, 1739. 
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Casper Singer, Jr., was married at 
Lancaster on the 10th of August, 1759, 
to Eva Maria, widow of Valentine 
Krug, and had nine children, all bom 
in Lancaster. Four grew to maturity 
and nutrried before the death of their 
parents, viz.: Bmanuel, married to 
Magdalena Stake; John, married to 
Anna Maria Musser; Abraham, married 
to Ann Tresse, and Elizabeth, married 
to William Riehle. 

Anna Maria Musser, who married 
John Singer, was bom in Lancaster, 
April 3, 1771, and was the daughter of 
Captain George Musser and Christina 
Young. She died January 20, 1827, and 
left a large family. 

Casper Singer was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War, serving as a pri- 
vate in Captain Jasper Yeates' com- 
pany. He had a tannery on Water 
street, in 1772, and was a successor to 
Valentine Krug, as records show us 
the transferrence of property to him. 
He was a grocer in Philadelphia for 
some years, about 1780, where the 
valuation of his property was £49,000; 
tax, £171 10 shillings. A record in 
Christopher Marshall's diary of Janu- 
ary 28, 1780, gives the following: 

"Came Casper Singer; bought a hog 
which weighed one hundred and 
twenty-four pounds; paid him Three 
Pounds in gold, three bushels of Indian 
Corn, paid him Thirty-six Pounds 
paper money. He stayed; dined with 
us. He tells that five of our soldiers 
that went last week from here for 
Virginia died of cold on the road." 

Casper Singer died the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1797, at Philadelphia, after a 
short illness of seven days, aged fifty- 
three years, four months and eighteen 
days. His remains are interred in the 
German Lutheran burying ground, on 
Eighth street, between Race and Vine 
streets, Philadelphia. 



The following may be found in the 
burial records of Trinity Lutheran 
Church: 

"December 15, 1802 — On our ceme- 
tery, Eya Maria Singer, widow. She 
died of consumption; 76 years, five 
months old." 



JOHN DEHUPF. 

The first person of this name among 
the early settlers in Lancaster was 
John DehufF, who was born in 1704 and 
died December 25, 1757, aged forty- 
seven years. His wife, Catharina 
Brecht, aged eighty-six years, was 
born March 22, 1704, at Schriessheim, 
in the principality of the Palatinate. 
Her parents were Johannes Brecht, an 
official in the principality, and Catha- 
rina, born HofPman. In 1725 she came 
to this country, and was married on 
October 1, 1727, to John DehufF, and 
had eleven children. John Dehuff was 
of Huguenot descent, and left France 
with many others after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes in 1H85. He came to 
Lancaster from the eastern shore of 
Maryland, near the source of the Elk 
river. It is said he was a follower of 
Jean de Labadie, whose commissioners 
secured for that purpose a large tract 
of land, situated on Elk river, in Cecil 
county, Maryland, and called Bohemia 
Manor. It is not known when he 
came to this country,but I find a record 
of him in Lancaster in 1742 and 1743 
as Assistant Burgess. The charter of 
the borough of Lancaster was granted 
May 1, 1742, and "did nominate and ap- 
point Thomas Cookron and Sebastian 
Graff to be Burgesses, and Michael 
Bierly, Matthias Toung, John DehufF. 
John Folkes, Abraham Johnson and 
Peter Worrall as assistants." In 1744 he 
served as Chief Burgess of Lancaster. 

John Dehuff was a saddler, and pros- 
perous, residing on East King street, 
and owning a number of houses. In 
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1742, as history tells us, he was classed 
as one of the leading men of the town. 

John Dehuft, a son of John 
Dehuff, was one of the original 
members of the Friendship Fire Com- 
pany, having signed the articles of the 
Association December 10, 1763, which 
included names of prominence, viz.: 
George Ross, Thomas Barton, James 
Bickham, Jacob Glatz and others. 

On the Jury empanneled by Sheriff 
Matthias Slough, December 14, 1763, to 
investigate the murder of the Indians 
at their village, outside of Lancaster, 
were Matthias Dehuff and John Dehufl. 

Between the building of the Mora- 
vian Church, in Lancaster, in 1746 to 
1800, the names of fifty-six Dehuffs ap- 
pear in the register of that church, 
either in the way of marriages, births 
or deaths, showing they were numer- 
ous; as much so, perhaps, as any name 
then known in the community. In 
1750, when it was proposed to build a 
chapel adjoining the church, he thought 
a building for a boarding school much 
more necessary; but later gave £5 to 
the chapel. 

His Childreo. 

Five children survived John Dehuff, 
viz.: Susanna, who died in 1761, and 
Johannes, who died in 1774, leaving a 
widow, Anna Barbara, a daughter of 
Heinrich Zimmerman. 

Heinrich Dehuff, bom September 14. 
1738, was first married to Elizabeth 
Qraff, and the second time to Phila- 
pena Eberman, and died April 19, 1799. 
Following in the footsteps of his 
father, he was a saddler, and was 
chosen Chief Burgess of Lancaster in 
the years 1778, 1779, 1783, 1784 and 
1782, and Assistant Burgess in 1789 and 
1772. He was appointed by the 
Court in March, 1759, as Overseer of 
the Poor. At a meeting held August 
25, 1764, of the Union Fire Company 
Henry and Matthias Dehuff were pres- 
ent as members. 
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Matthias Dehuff was bom August 27, 
1740, and died June 14, 1808. He mar- 
ried Catharine Kraemer. He was a 
soldier In the Revolutionary War, serv- 
ing as a private In Captain Jasper 
Yeates' company. 

Captain Abraham Dehuff, certainly 
one of Lancaster's most distinguished 
citizens, was bom near the source of 
the riTer Blk, on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, Febmary 13. 1735, and died 
In Lancaster, March 11, 1821. He mar- 
ried Mary Finch, of Philadelphia, 
daughter of John Finch and Mary 
Libert, May 26, 1756, who was the 
mother of nine children. Abraham 
Dehuff was a saddler. He was Assist- 
ant Burgess of Lancaster in the years 
1761, 1762 and 1763. He was also one 
of the founders of the Lancaster Li- 
brary Company, in 1769. It was re- 
named the Juliana Library in 1763. 
This was the third circulating library 
organised in the colonies. On Novem- 
ber 8, 1775, Abraham Dehuff was chosen 
a member of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence for Lancaster county. He 
contracted a second marriage, with 
Catharina Wolf, February 5, 1793. 

Maria, the daughter of Abraham De- 
huff, married Robert Reed, born in Ire- 
land, April 28, 1785, and was the an- 
cestor of the late George K. Reed and 
Mrs. Charles A. Helnitsh. 

Rtvolotiooary Stoord of Abrsbam Daboff. 
Abraham Dehuff was appointed Cap- 
tain March 15, 1776, in Colonel Samuel 
J. Atlee's musketry battalion, which 
was recruited in the spring of 1776, and 
Joined the "Flying Camp" under Gen- 
eral Mercer. In Colonel Atlee's bat- 
talion were two companies from Lan- 
caster county, Captain Abraham De- 
huff's and Captain Thomas Herbert's. 
Colonel Samuel J. Atlee's and Colonel 
Samuel Miles' regiments rendezvoused 
at Marcus Hook, and were ordered to 
New Jersey on the 12th of August and 
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were brigaded with Glover and Small- 
wood's regiments under command of 
Brigadier Oeneral Lord Sterling. In 
the battle of Long Island, August 27, 
1776, Colonel Atlee's and Colonel Miles' 
regiments suffered so severely that 
General Washington ordered three bat- 
talions to be considered as one regi- 
ment under command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Brodhead until further orders. 
On the 5th of October, 1776, the Coun- 
cil of Safety ordered a rearrangemtjnt 
of three battalions. The company of 
Captain Abraham Dehuff retained its 
place in the reorganization, being 
known as the State Regiment of Foot. 
A part of this regiment was present in 
the action at Fort Washington, No- 
vember 16, 1776, and fell into the hands 
of the enemy, with several of the olB- 
cers, among them Captain Abraham 
Dehuff, who also suffered severely at 
the battle of Long Island, and was ex- 
changed as prisoner of war, November 
16, 1778. Abraham Dehuff was appoint- 
ed Sub. Lieutenant of Lancaster county, 
April 1, 1780. 

Seal Estate Htid by John Dehoff iDd Hairs. 
John, Thomas and Richard Penn, 
proprietaries and governors In chief ol 
said Province of Pennsylvania, by their 
patent bearing date of November 30, 
1717, granted unto Hans Pupather 
(alias Brubaker) and Christian Hear- 
say, a certain tract of land situated on 
Little Conestoga Creek, then cimed in 
ye county of Chester, now Lancaster 
county, containing one thousand acres. 
In 1718, by mutual consent, divided 
this grant of land into equal parts of 
flrve hundred acres each. The heirs of 
Christian Hearsay, deceased, did grant 
and confirm unto Peter Baumgardner 
and Barbara, his wife, two hundred 
and sixty- eight acres oi said land and 
the allowance of six acres for roads 
and highways. The above named per- 
sons being alien'b, and, therefore, not 
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capal)1e of making a legal conveyance 
of the said land, he, the said Peter 
Baamgardner, humbly requested that 
the proprietaries would be pleased to 
grant him a release. A patent was 
granted, recorded in Philadelphia, on 
the 2(Hh of August, A. D.. 1734. On 
the 21st of November, 1737, John De- 
huft bought the land held by Peter 
Baumgardner and wife, Barbara, and 
in January, 1761, John Dehuff, his 
eldest son, paid five hundred and fifty 
pounds for . sixty acres of this grant 
of land on the Little Conestoga creek, 
In Hempfleld township, of the lawful 
money of Pensylvania. 

James Hamilton, August 14, 1740, 
granted to John Dehuff and Catharine, 
his wife, lots 329 and 330, or pieces of 
ground, situated in the borough of Lan- 
caster, on the north side of King street, 
in depth sixty-four feet, near Prince, 
west of Water. Lot 276, Prince street, 
near King, on the south, in 1735, with 
an out lot, number 17, in Manheim 
township. John Dehuff bought from 
Roger Hunt and Esther, his wife, Jan- 
uary 8, 1743, a lot on Queen street; also, 
a lot on King street from Harmon 
Updegraft, August 20, 1767. 

John Dehuff was one of the influ- 
ential men in the organization of the 
First Reformed Church, before he be- 
came identified with the Moravians. 

The original lot on which the church 
was built was a grant from James 
Hamilton, dated October 5, 1741, to 
Henry Bostler. John Dehuff, Peter 
Balspach, John Earner, Philip Miller 
and Nicholas Caudle, members of the 
Reformed Church of the High Dutch 
Protestants, in the town of Lancaster, 
and trustees for the said congregation. 
Lot, sixty-four feet four and one-half 
inches In depth, to a fourteen-feet 
alley; depth two hundred and fifty-two 
feet Recorded in book H, page 89. 



Lafayette's Yisit to Lancaster 

in 1826. 



The following account of Lafayette's 
visit to Lancaster, on July 21, 1S25, is 
taken from the history of his visit to 
the United Stat«3 in 1824 and 1825, 
written by his secretary, A. Lavasseur, 
and copied for this Society Uy S. H. 
Ranck, of the Bnoch Pratt Library, 
Baltimore, Md. The translation was 
courteously made for the Society by 
Dr. E. E. Powell, of Franklin and 
Marshall College: 

"A committe« from the city of Lan- 
caster had come as far as the city of 
Chester to visit Lafayette, which city 
we left on the 27th. after having taken 
leave there of a great number of sol- 
diers of 1776, who were not able to 
receive the last farewell of their for- 
mer General without shedding tears. I 
believe that I have already noted this 
very remarkable fact, that is both the 
North and the South in the United 
States we have met men differing in 
manners, customs and language, yet 
governed to their common advantage 
by the same democratic form of gov- 
ernment and living in perfect harmony 
in the bosom of private happiness and 
of public prosperity, under the banner 
of the same institutions. From this 
observation we had been able to con- 
clude naturally that neither the size of 
a State nor the difference in customs 
among the inhabitants of its provinces 
is an obstacle to the establishment of 
a republican form of government 
which is based upon an equal appre- 
ciation of the interests of all. Nothing 
perhaps was more calculated to con- 
firm General Lafayette in this opinion 
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tlian the sight of the city of Lancaster, 
and the connty of the same name, 
where one finds a complete union of 
men from all points of America and 
Europe, and representatives of almost 
all the different religious denomina- 
tions, yet all equally attached to the 
wise Institutions which govern them. 
"I shall not attempt to describe the 
marlffl of attention and esteem which 
the citizens of Lancaster showed to 
their friend and guest, although they 
did not yield either In magnificence or 
cordiality to those of the most con- 
siderable cities of the Union. But I 
do not wish to pass over in silence tbe 
facts, whlch.by their nature, may serve 
to Illustrate the unity of feeling and 
principles which characterize all 
classes of the American nation. In 
consequence, I shall recall here the 
visit of the clergy of all the com- 
munions from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, which, upon the news of the ar- 
rival of the General, spontaneously 
united and came to add their patriotic 
felicitations to those of the other citi- 
zens. An address was made by the 
Dean of the ministers (the Rev. Dr. C. 
L. F. Endress) in the name of all the 
communions, without distinction of 
denomination. If I should report this 
address it would give new weight to 
what I have said above on the char- 
acter of the American clergy, but it 
will suffice for me, I think, to report 
only the General's reply, In which this 
opinion Is expressed, with a force and 
precision which leaves no doubt of his 
conviction. *I receive,' he replied, 
'with profound gratitude the testi- 
monials of esteem and good-will which 
the ministers In this city and sur- 
rounding places have been pleased to 
give me, and which you, sir, have ex- 
pressed to me In a way so touching. 
In my happy journey through the 
country I have often had the oppor- 
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tunlty to observe the veneration which 
the clergy of all the denominations 
have inspired, whose members, being 
the apostles of the rights of man, are 
always the consistent organs of a re- 
ligion founded ordinarily on the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality and on 
the election of evangelical ministers by 
the people.' 

"Leaving Lancaster, we went to Port 
Deposit, on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, where we found a deputation 
from Baltimore, with which we em- 
barked, in order to reach this latter 
town. On the way we visited Havre- 
de-Grace, a little village, situated 
where the Susquehanna, empties into 
Chesapeake Bay." 



SntclilT's Yisit to Lancaster in 

1805. 



The following extract was copied for 
the Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety by Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, of the 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, from 
a book printed in York (England), in 
1815.t 

The author, Robert Sutcliff, was the 
second son of a Dr. Abraham Sulci iff, 
who practiced medicine at Sheffield. 
England, until his death, about the 
year 1800. Robert was born at Shef> 
field, and was educated in the reli> 
gious Society of Friends. He became 
a merchant and had many American 
connections, on account of which he 
made two voyages to America. The 
second voyage, and the travels con- 
nected with it. are the subjects of his 
book. 

Sutcliff had no idea of publishing his 
notes of travel, which he put on paper 
from time to time, during his travels, 
but he was persuaded to permit their 
publication by the unknown writer of 
the preface to his book. He returned 
to England in 1806, where he remained 
until June, 1811, When he removed to 
America, with his wife and daughters. 
They landed in New York, and from 
thence moved to Philadelphia, where 
he died on the 11th of November of 
the same year, from the results of a 
cold which he contracted while assist- 
ing at a fire. 

The places visited by Sutcliff were 
In the States of New York, New Jer- 

t Travels in some parts of North 
America, in the years 1S04, 1805 and 
1806. 2nd edition, improved. York 
(Eng.), 1815. Printed for W. Alexander, 
and sold by him. By Robert Sutcliff. 
312 paf^es. 12mo. Illustrated. 
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sey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, as 
far South as Richmond. Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and some other places he 
visited a number of times. His Journey 
when he visited Lancaster was from 
Washington, D. C, to Frederick, Md., 
York^ Pa., to Columbia, to Lancaster^ 
to Merion. Radnor and other places. 

F. R. D. 

'^August 24th, 1805. 

'This morning I passed through 
York-Town. At the Assizes or Session, 
which were held at that time, a boy of 
about fifteen years of age was con- 
victed of the wilful and deliberate 
murder of his play-fellow, a little boy 
two or three years younger than him- 
self. The reason he assigned for this 
cruel act was, that his companion had 
won a few pence from him at some 
game of chance. A lawyer who had 
attended the trial, was in the stage, 
and said that the culprit appeared un- 
concerned as to the issue; and, when 
convicted, showed no emotion; but, 
with a great deal of indifTerence, re- 
quested that his acquaintances would 
attend at his execution; which they 
did. 

"At noon we came to the Susque- 
hanna, on the opposite shore to Co- 
lumbia, where we dined. This is one 
of the most beautiful and romantic 
parts of America. The river is here 
nearly one mile broad, with a number 
of beautiful little islands spread over 
it. What added greatly to the beauty 
of the scene were the high rocks 
which rise from the margin of the 
river, and near which were seen many 
eagles and fish-hawks soaring in the 
air; the latter frequently darting into 
the water, where they make a prey of 
the fish. In rising again, it frequently 
happens that the eagles pursue the 
hdwks, and compel them to let go 
their prize; and, such is the swiftness 
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of the eagle, that he will often dart 
down and seize the fish before it 
reaches the water. 

"In the shallow parts of the river 
many beautiful white herons are seen, 
stalking along In search of food, mak- 
ing a beautiful variety In the prospect 

"I saw a number of large, fiat-bot- 
tomed boats in this river, some of 
which had come upwards of 300 miles, 
and could carry 1,000 bushels of wheat 
The largest of them are more than 70 
feet in length, but calculated for one 
voyage only, and for floating down 
the rivers with the stream, over shal- 
lows and falls; for when they arrive at 
the place of their destination they are 
taken in pieces, and the timber is used 
for other purposes. Exclusive of these 
boats, which are called arks, and have 
frequently a kind of cottage upon 
them, in which several persons are ac- 
commodated during the voyage, there 
are also many large floats of timber, 
which are so fixed together that they 
appear like one large compact body; 
and on them a small dwelling house is 
built, for the accommodation of a 
family. These fioats sometimes con- 
tain several thousand feet of timber, 
which are conveyed in this way several 
hundred miles, at a very trifling ex- 
pense. After crossing this beautiful 
river in the ferry-boat, we came to 
Columbia, a small, newly-built city, 
rising fast into importance. Here we 
again entered into the stage, and, pass- 
ing through a, fine, well-cultivated 
country, on a good turnpike-road, we 
came to Lancaster; which is considered 
the best inland town in North Americ a. 
and is about twelve miles distant from 
Columbia. 

"25th. This was the first day of the 
week; and, there being no meeting of 
Friends in Lancaster, I was induced to 
inquire if no Friend resided there, and 
was informed of a person, resident in 
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the town, who was a member of our 
Society. I called upon him, and was 
kindly entertained by him the whole 
of the afternoon. After a little con- 
versation with him, I found that he 
was father to one of my customers in 
America. I have often thought it a 
great privilege in our Society that 
such an interchange of hospitality and 
freedom prevails among us. It has a 
great tendency to smooth the path of 
life, ^specially to strangers in a 
strange land. In the course of con- 
versation in this family, I found that 
Major Andre and Colonel Despard had 
both taken up their lodgings with 
them, when prisoners on parole to the 
Americans. They spoke very respect- 
fully of Major Andre, who had so con- 
ducted himself as to gain much upon 
the affections of the whole family* 
Some of his drawings and letters were 
shown to me, which they preserved 
with great care.* 

"26th. The short time I remained in 
Lancaster, I found that considerable 
business was done in the manufactory 
of locks, and latches, and rifle guns, 
all of which are esteemed to be superior 
to those imported from England. This 
day I came to Philadelphia, and had 
the company of Judge Yates the whole 
of the way. In the evening, I attended 
the burial of a young man, whom I had 
left but a few days before in good 
health." 

"27th. (of fifth month, 1806). This 
afternoon a friend presented me with 
an account of a most extraordinary 
persecution that was carried on in the 
year 1763 against the last remaining 



• The name of Mr. Sutcliff' s enter- 
tainer was Mr. Caleb Cope, a plasterer 
by trade, and Burgess of the borougrh 
In 1774. He was a resident from about 
1770 until about 1813, when he moved 
to Burllnerton, i^. J. His residence was 
on North Lime street, the house, still 
stnndlnp. beingr owned and occupied by 
AlisJs h:ilza Smith. F. R. D. 



part of a parUcular tribe of IndiaiiB. 
This tribe, from their residing at Con- 
estoga, were called Conestoga Indians. 
On the first arrival of the English in 
Pennsylvania, they sent messengers to 
welcome them, with presents of veni- 
'Bon, com and skins; and entered into 
a treaty of friendship with William 
Penn. This treaty has been since fre- 
quently confirmed, and had never been 
violated, either on the part of the In- 
dians or the Bnglish, until the time 
that these cruel transactions took 
place. It has always been observed 
that Indians, settled in the neighbour- 
hood of white people, continually 
diminish; and this tribe had dwindled 
away, till there remalnea in the vil- 
lage no more than seven men, five 
women and eight children. Of these, 
Shebeas, who was a very old man, had 
assisted at the treaty with William 
Penn, in the year 1701, had ever since 
•continued a fUthful friend of the Eng- 
lish, and bore the character of an ex- 
ceedingly good man, for, considering 
his extraction, he was naturally of a 
most kind and benevolent temper. This 
little remnant of Indians were in the 
constant practice of addressing every 
new Gk)vemor of the Province, and 
they accordingly presented an address 
to John Penn, a new Governor, on his 
arrival; assuring him of their fidelity, 
and praying for a continuance of that 
favour and protection they had hither- 
to experienced. 

"This address was scarcely presented 
when the horrible catastrophe occurred, 
which I am about to relate. In the 
townships of Paxton and Donegal, in 
the county of Lancaster, a number of 
people, actuated by the wildest reli- 
gious enthusiasm, in which they were 
encouraged by some furious zealots 
among their preachers, conceived the 
notion that they ought to extirpate the 
heathen from the earth, as Joshua did 
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some nations of old; that they them- 
selves, as Saints, might possess the 
land. Fired with this dreadful kind 
of zeal, on the 11th of the 12th month, 
1763, fifty-seven men, well mounted, 
and armed with firelocks, hatchets, and 
hangers, came down from the two he- 
fore-mentioned townships, and sur- 
rounded the little Indian village at 
dawn of day, broke in upon the in- 
habitants all at once, and fired upon, 
stabbed, and hewed in pieces the poor, 
defenseless creatures who happened to 
be in their huts; among them the good 
old Shebeas was hewed in pieces In his 
bed. The daughter of the venerable 
Shebeas, who for several years past 
had devoted her time to waiting upon 
her beloved father, was also slain. 
After taking off the scalps of those 
that were thus murdered, and setting 
fire to the village, the murderers 
mounted their horses and rode away, 
disappointed in not having found all 
the Indians at home, fourteen out of 
the twenty being absent It is not, 
perhaps, in the power of language to 
express the feelings of the remaining 
fourteen Indians, some of whom were 
little children, on their return to the 
village, when they beheld the mangled 
remains of their near and dear con- 
nections and saw their habitations a 
heap of smoking ruins. 

"The magistrates oi Lancaster, hear- 
ing of what had past, came over and 
took the survivors under their protec- 
tion, doing all in their power to con- 
sole them; and, taking them by the 
hand, led them to Lancaster, where, 
for their greater security, they lodged 
them in a strong stone building in the 
town, in which they were supposed to 
be in perfect safety. The Governor, 
John Penn, immediately issued a 
proclamation, enjoining all officers, 
both civil and military, to assist in 
bringing to justice the perpetrators of 
this horrid outrage. 
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"The remaining fourteen Indians 
continued in the house provided for 
them in Lancaster, in the centre of 
the city, unconscious of danger, till 
the 27th of the 12th month, being thir- 
teen dayB from the time their village 
had been destroyed. On that day a 
company of men, fifty in number, well 
mounted and armed, rode hastily into 
Lancaster, made the best of their way 
to the house where the poor Indians 
were lodged; with violence broke the 
door; and, with fury in their counte- 
nances, rushed in upon these unarmed 
and defenceless creatures. The In-^ 
dlans, seeing no protection nigh, nor 
any possibility of escape, immediately 
divided into their little families, the 
affrighted children clinging to their 
distressed parents. In unutterable 
anguish they fell upon their knees, pro- 
testing their love to the English peo- 
ple, and that, in their whole lives, they 
had never done them any injury. While 
thus imploring mercy of these hard- 
hearted men, they were, without dis- 
tinction, hewn down with hatchets, 
and, in a few moments, were all laid 
lifeless on the floor; a deplorable in- 
stance, amongst many others, of what 
a pitch of wickedness the mind of man 
may be brought to, when acting under 
wrong impressions of imagined reli- 
gious zeal. This cruel massacre was 
completed in one of the largest inland 
towns in America, in the broad face 
of day, and in so public a manner 
that, after the commission of this 
atrocious murder, the miscreants all 
came out and stood at the door of the 
house, besmeared with blood, gave 
three loud huzzas, mounted their 
horses, and rode away. Notwithstand- 
ing this publicity, and a proclamation 
by John Penn, the Governor, offering 
a reward of £200 for the discovery of 
any of them, yet such was the dread 
in which they were held that none of 
them were brought to Justice." 
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[The above account of the brutal 
Indian massacre in this county and 
city, in 1763, while presenting no new 
facts, is, nevertheless, interesting. The 
writer, Mr. Sutcliff, has, however, been 
led into error by his informant, who- 
ever he may have been, as to the cause 
of that tragedy. He ascribes it to reli- 
gious enthusiasm and over-zealous 
bigotry, although, as he says, it is very 
true, the perpetrators were anxious to 
get the Indians out of the country. The 
fact is, these same Indians were ac- 
cused, and with good reasons, too, of 
a long-continued series of thefts, of 
stock and other property, from the set- 
tlers at a distance from their village, 
and also of harboring Indians of other 
tribes who were engaged in the same 
line of business. Forbearance ceased 
to be a virtue, and the wiping out of 
the Conestogas followed. From no 
point of view can that horrible mas- 
sacre be extenuated, but, at the same 
time, there was much provocation, and 
among the rough pioneers little else 
was to be looked for. Both sides have 
had their defenders, and many pam- 
phlets were written concerning the 
event, reflecting the views of the 
writers and colored as their one-sided 
views dictated. F. R. D.} 



Minutes of the October Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 2, 1903. 

This Friday afternoon the first fall 
meeting of the local Historical Society 
was held, with President Steinman in 
the chair. After the roll of officers 
had been called, the reading of the 
minutes of the June meeting was dis> 
pensed with. 

The applications of Miss Catharine 
Kelly, of Lancaster, and Mr. Jesse P. 
Gram, of New York city, for member- 
ship were received. The donations to 
the library and museum of the Society 
were as follows: From Mrs. Dr. J. A. 
Bhler, a large folio German Bible » a 
portrait of Washington, Governor Rit- 
ner's inaugural address, printed on 
satin, and another curious production, 
printed on the same material. From 
Mr. J. Lane Reed, of Dayton, Ohio, an 
old Lancaster playbill, large size, print- 
ed in 1811; three copies of The Consti- 
tutional Democrat, printea in Lancas- 
ter in July, 1806; one copy of The Ma- 
rietta Pilot of June 28, 1814, and one 
Lancaster Journal of Octcber 13, 1815, 
all received through Mrs. Mary N. Rob- 
inson. From John H. Metzler, a copy 
of Boyd's Lancaster Directory for 1859- 
60, and two numbers oj. The Pennsylva- 
nia Fifth, a newspaper, of which a few 
copies were Issued at Camp McDowell 
in 1861. From Mr. Charles Bitner, 
seven volumes of the Scientific Ameri- 
can newspaper from 1849 to 1855, once 
the property of John Wise, the aero- 
naut From Dr. Joseph H. Dubbs, one 
copy of "Cassel's History of the Menno- 
nites," and a copy of the (Genealogy of 
the Mayer family. From the publisher 
of the Columbia Herald, copies of that 
paper containing historical sketches of 
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that borough. Biographies of John Paul 
Jones and Abraham Lincoln, and some 
pamphlets from the Congressional Li- 
brary. Also, a number of exchangee 
from other societies and libraries, and 
twenty-six volumes on various subjects 
from the State Library. The thanks of 
the Society were extended to the gener- 
ous donors of the abore. 

The principal paper of the day, on 
"Some Barly Lancaster Notablea," was 
read by Miss Martiia B. Clark. These 
notables were Valentine Krug, Casper 
Singer and John Dehufl. Not only wen 
the careers of these men given in de- 
tail, but their descendants were also 
traced, calling out many interestiiig 
reminiscences. The paper evinced much 
research, and was fbllowed by consid- 
erable discussion. Two shorter papers 
followed, one giving an account of (Gen- 
eral Lafayette's visit to this city, in 
1826, written by his secretary, A. Le- 
vasseur, copied by S. H. Ranck, of the 
Enoch Pratt Library, of Baltimore, and 
courteously translated for the Society 
by Dr. E. B. Powell, of Franklin and 
Marshall College. The other was an ac- 
count of a visit made to Lancaster in 
180S by a r'riend, Robert Sutclift, who 
stopped In the Caleb Cope House, on 
Lime street. Both these papers, al- 
though dealing with old subjects, were 
full of interest 

The thanks of the Society were ex- 
tended to those who had prepared and 
rendered service in the preparation of 
these papers, and they were ordered to 
be printed in the usual way. 

The purchase of another handsome 
book-case and several needed volumes, 
in accordance with Instructions, was 
announced by the Librarian. 

There being no further business, the 
Society, on motion, adjourned. 

The attendance was good, the num- 
ber of ladles present being unusually 
large. 
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Lancaster Book Plates. 



Many years ago a friendly book- 
binder gave me eeveral engraved labela 
which he had taken from the caet-ofT 
covers of ancient books. They were 
too pretty, he said, to be thrown away, 
but he did not know what to do with 
them. Most of these labels, besides the 
name of some former owner, bore a 
shield or emblem, or possibly a verse 
or motto. Ab I have always been fond 
of the antique, I preserved them, and 
it was not long until I discovered that 
there were others besides myself who 
regarded them with considerable in- 
terest I was informed that such labels 
are known as book-plates, or ex- 
llbrls, and that the British Museum 
contained a collection of upwards of 
twenty thousand specimens. A series 
of book-plates, as I soon discovered, 
not only illustrates the history of art, 
but casts brilliant side-lights on 
biography and history. 

Book-plates, or ex-Ubris, are en- 
graved or printed labels, which are 
ordinarily attached to the inside of the 
cover of a book to denote ownership. 
The term ex-libris is derived from a 
LAtin phrase, which appears on most 
of them — literally signifying "from the 
books" — and Is intended to indicate 
that the volume to which the plate is 
attached belongs to the library of the 
person whose name immediately fol- 
lows. 

There can be no doubt that the 
book-plate is of humble origin. 
Schoolboys of all ages have 
decorated their text-books with 
rude drawings, not to speak of verses 
and mottoes, generally referring to the 
terrible consequences of the crime of 
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Steal ins. Most commoa is a represen- 
tation of a criminal swinging from a 
gallows, with the familiar lines: 

"Steal not this book, my honest friend. 
For fear the gallows will be yoar end.** 

More modem is a drawing of a foot 
and bent leg, with the inscription: 

*'If this book gets off the track. 
Give it a kick and send it back." 

Soon after the invention of the art 
of printing it most have occurred to 
some one that it wonld be better to 
attach a label to a book than to deface 
it by careless scribbling. Some of the 
earliest engravers and printers pre- 
pared snch labels for their friends, 
and soon found that here there was 
an abundant opportunity for the exer- 
cise of taste and fancy. In most in- 
stances, perhaps, the earliest ex- 
libris bear a representation of a 
family ooat-of-arms, but there are also 
emblematic pictures, and occasionally 
we find on them the portrait of the 
man whose name they bear. In later 
years book-plates became numerous, 
and In a properly arranged collection 
the whole history of modem art is 
abundantly illustrated. 

In the early history of Lancaster, 
book-plates were not numerous. The 
pioneers were too busy with the ordi- 
nary cares of subsistence to devote 
much time to the collection of books; 
and I know no Lancaster book-plates 
that antedate the period of the Revo- 
lution. There are several book-plates 
of Colonial Governors — among others 
that of Sir William Keith— but these 
can hardly be regarded as pertaining 
specially to Lancaster. We believe there 
are several plates belcmglng to the 
Hamilton family, but, though this 
family owned much property in Lan- 
caster county, they never resided with- 
in iU limits. 

Among the early book-plates which 
certainly belong to Lancaster, I think 
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I should grive the preference to that of 
Judge William Augustus Atlee. It 
bears the family arms and is engraved 
in the Chippendale style, by which we 
mean that it is ornamented with vines 
and flowers, like Chippendale furni- 
ture. There is no date, but the plate 
was probably engraved in 1777, when 
Mr. Atlee became a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Stephen Chambers was a very dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Lancaster. He 
used a printed book-label, surrounded 
by a border of typographical orna- 
ments, and bearing the simple inscrip- 
tion: "Stephen Chambers' Property." 
Mr. Chambers was killed in 1789, in a 
duel, by Dr. Rieger. 

Dr. George Thomas was a physician 
who flourished in Lancaster during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
We have seen but a single specimen of 
his book-plate, which is dated 1798. In 
his book on American Book-plates. 
Chas. Dexter Allen describes this plate 
in the following playful manner: 

"The frame is somewhat of the old 
Jacobean style, having a large pedi- 
ment, upon which rests a circular 
frame, enclosing a little sketch of a 
bee-hive, with the swarm about it, a 
mortar as large as the bee-hive stand- 
ing beside it, with the pestle in it, and 
an awkward branch of a rose-bush, 
with two huge blossoms upon it, bend- 
ing over the mortar. Oak branches 
ascend on either side of the frame, and 
what looks as much like a plum pud- 
ding as anything else blazes away in 
place of a crest." 

The plate hardly deserves such sharp 
criticism, and, if the work of an 
amateur, is deserving of praise. 

Other interesting, though simple, 
labels, belonging to an early period, 
are those of Judge John Joseph Henry, 
Redmond Conyngham, Casper Shaff- 
ner, Henry Shaffner and Dr. F. S. Bur- 
rowes, of Strasburg. 
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Whether the Juliana Library ever 
had a book-plate has been a disputed 
question. The fact seems to be that 
a plate was once ordered by the Trus- 
tees, but, as not a single copy can be 
found, it is probable that the resolu- 
tion was never carried out 

The early German book-plates of 
Lancaster county are rarely armorial 
or ornamental, but are not, on that 
account, uninteresting. There are in 
my possession two printed labels which 
are certainly of extreme rarity. Though 
they bear no proper name, it is evident 
that they were once the property of 
John Peter Miller, Prior of the Con- 
vent of Seventh Day Baptists at Eph- 
rata. 

The first of these is a mere fragment, 
though enough remains to determine 
the Inscription. It bears Miller's 
monastic name, as follows: 

BRUDER JAEBBZ, 
EPHRATA, 178-. 

The name is in German characters 
and the place in Roman. 

The second of the Miller plates is 
also entirely destitute of ornament, 
and is in the unmistakable style of 
the Ephrata press. The name is 
printed in large Roman and the 
stanzas in German characters. It reads 
as follows: 

PETRUS-HEREMIT. 

Voll Kreuz und Truebsal 1st der Weg 

Darauf ich hier muss gehen, 
Tnd leiden vlel srehelme Schlaeg, 

Das macht oft bittre Wehen; 
Doch wann zu end der lange Kampf 
und Streit, 
So geh ich ein zur stlllen Ewlgkeit. 

1791. 

The above stanza 1 translate: 

The path I Journey here below 
Is full of grief and sorrow; 

I suffer many a secret blow. 
And grievous pains I borrow; 

But when the war and conflict's o'er. 
Til rest in peace for evermore. 
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John Peter Miller was bom in the 
Palatinate in 1710, and died at Epb- 
rata in 1796. He came to this country 
as a missionary to the Reformed 
churches, but was persuaded by Conrad 
Beissel to become a member of the 
Brotherhood at Ephrata. After the 
death of Beissel, Miller became the 
head of the society. It was he who 
on this occasion called himself Peter 
the Hermit. 

Many of the early Lutheran and Re- 
formed ministers had book-plates 
which bore Latin ' mottoes. Most of 
these were, however, printed before 
their owners came to this country, and 
therefore hardly come within the 
limits of our theme. There is an 
anonymous plate which appears from 
internal evidence to have belonged to 
some member of the Muhlenberg 
family. It is extremely rare, and it is 
now believed that it belonged to the 
Hon. Frederick A. Muhlenberg, the 
first Speaker of the National House of 
Representatives, and, therefore, be- 
longs to Philadelphia, rather than to 
Lancaster. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century the number of 
Lancaster book-plates is very small. 
Very interesting in their way are the 
labels of the literary societies and 
circulating libraries which have 
flourished in Lancaster. To mention 
only a few of those which happen to 
be at hand, we have the Franklin 
Library, connected with old Franklin 
College; the Franklin Circulating 
Library, of which W. V. Davis was 
proprietor; the Lancaster Society of 
Literature and Science; the Conserva- 
tory of Arts and Sciences; the Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, Library Com- 
pany; Miss Jordan's Circulating 
Library ; the Juvenile Society's Library ; 
the Athenaeum; and the plates of the 
Mechanics' Library ivssociation. and 
other still existing institutions. Then. 
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we have also the numerous plates of 
Franklin and Marshall College and of 
the State Normal School at Millers- 
vllle, as well as those of the literary 
societies connected with several other 
educational Institutions. An accurate 
history of the public libraries and of 
the literary societies of Lancaster is 
certainly a desideratum. 

At the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ornamental book-plates once 
more began to appear. Mr. John C. 
KefFer had a plate bearing a represen- 
tation of Commerce seated on a rock, 
with agricultural Implements around 
her. There were also interesting 
labels, bearing the names of Anthony 
E. Roberts, €reorge Bl Steinman, E. B. 
Oardette, Jacob StaufFer, E. M. Allen 
and other prominent citizens. 

About the year 1880 there was a 
great reviyal in the use of book-plates 
in Lancaster. This was dne In great 
measure to the artistic taste and skill 
of Dr. D. McN. StaufFer, now residing 
in Yonkers, N. T. Mr. Stauffer pos- 
sessed extraordinary skill in designing 
appropriate book-pTates, and was cer- 
tainly one of the first in this country 
to develop a style which may be called 
emblematic or allegorical. It is to Mr. 
Stauffer that many friends in Lancas- 
ter owe their designs for beautiful ex- 
libris. We do not know whether we 
possess a complete set of all the Lan- 
caster book-plates designed by- Dr. 
Stauffer, but the following are in our 
collection: Samuel Auxer, B. F. Brene- 
man, Donegal Chapter, D. A. R., J. H. 
Dubbs (two plates), Simon P. Bby, 
Franklin and Marshall College, J. 
Hiestand Hartman, E. Hensel, W. P. 
King, Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety, Reformed Church Historical So- 
ciety, S. M. Sener (two plates), D. 
McN. Stauffer (five plates), Ceorge 
Steinman, S. H. Zahm (two plates). 

Besides those designed by Dr. Stauf- 
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fer, a number of book-plates designed 
by other artists are used in Lancaster. 
Of course, we 'have not seen them all, 
and it is best, perhaiw, not to attempt 
tiieir enumeration. We may, however, 
venture to say that there is none more 
beautiful and appropriate than that 
of Mr. James D. Law, a member of this 
society. 

One of the chief purposes of the 
book-plate, as we have seen, is to 
preserve books from forgetful bor- 
rowers. On an old plate, which we 
feel sure belongs to LAncaater, though 
the name is erased, appear the follow- 
ing verses, which are not original, but 
are none the less significant: 

"If thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Rlgrht welcome shall he be. 
To read, to study, not to lend, .. i : 

But to return to ma ^'' 

"Not that imparted knowledgre doth 

Diminish learning's store; 
But books, I find, if often lent, 

Return to me no more. 

N. B. Read slowly, pause frequently, 
think seriously, keep cleanly, return 
duly, with the corners of the leaves not 
turned down." 

A gentleman who is at present 

prominently engaged in educational 

work in this city has a book-plate 

bearing the following passage of 

Scripture: 

"The wicked man borroweth and pay- 
eth not again." — Psalms 87:21. 

That is a text on which a sermon 
might be preached, but on this occa- 
sion our introduction has been so long 
that we cannot venture to proceed 
with the body of the discourse. 



Politics 75 Years Ago. 



The following letters deserve consid- 
erations for two reasons. They were 
written by one of the most distin- 
guished men this county ever produced 
to one still more distinguished in the 
annals of the State and the nation. 
Both the writer of them and the re- 
ceiver were distinguished statesmen 
and prominent politicians. 

Hon. Amos Ellmaker, the writer of 
these letters, was of sturdy German an- 
cestry. He was the grandson of Leon- 
ard Ellmaker, who came to Pennsylva- 
nia, from Germany, in 1726, and located 
in EsLTl township, this county. He was 
a farmer by occupation, and became a 
man of note in his community. His son, 
Nathaniel Ellmaker, the father of 
Amos, was noted all over this county 
as a man of more than average abili- 
ties. He was sent to the State Senate 
in 1796. He left behind him a reputa- 
tion for great perseverance, independ- 
ence and integrity, qualities which he 
transmitted to his still more distin- 
guished son in the fullest measure. 

Amos Ellmaker was born February 
2, 1787. As he manifested no little 
ability as a boy, his father, whose 
means were ample, determined to give 
him all the advantages which a colle- 
giate education could confer. He was, 
accordingly, sent to Yale College, where 
he graduated in due time. Later he 
entered and graduated from the then 
famous law school at Litchfield, Conn. 
His professional career was begun in 
Harrisburg, this State, where he soon 
became a successful practitioner. 

He held an officer's commission in the 
Pennsylvania troops that marched to 
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the defense of Baltimore, in 1812. He 
served an appointment as Prosecuting 
Attorney for Dauphin county, and later 
was thrice elected to fill the same posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, his reputation was 
rapidly growing, and in 1814 he was 
elected to the Congress of the United 
States, but declined the honor, in order 
to accept the appointment of President 
Judge of the Judicial District compris- 
ing the counties of Dauphin, Lebanon 
and Schuylkill. This position he also 
resigned after a while, having been 
appointed Attorney General of the 
Commonwealth by Governor William 
Pindley. That position he also re- 
signed before the completion of his 
term, and, Harrisburg having lost its 
attractions for him, he removed to 
Lancaster, where he resided until 
the close of his life, on November 28, 
1851. 

The same measure of professional 
success which attended him at Harris- 
burg fell to his lot here. He took 
high standing at the Bar, and his name 
was a synonym for personal integrity 
and professional honor. He was one 
of those old-time lawyers who dis- 
couraged litigations and always ad- 
vised the settlement of cases out of 
Court, where such a thing was possi- 
ble. He always considered the inter- 
ests of his clients rather than his own. 
With him personal honesty was the 
true foundation for all human excel- 
lence. 

Although he was always more or less 
of a politician, that seductive profes- 
sion could not win his affections from 
his first mistress, the law. When the 
anti-Masonic political wave swept over 
this State and country, in 1828, he be- 
came deeply engaged in it Few par- 
ties had such a sudden rise and growth. 
In 1832 It was sufficiently strong and 
influential to place candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency in the 
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field. The candidate for the former 
office was tbe oelebrated lawyer and 
orator, William Wirt, while Mr. BU- 
maker was given the second place. It 
was while this rery interesting Presi- 
dential canvass was in progress that 
the first of these letters was written. 

JaclESon and Calhoun headed the 
Democratic ticket; Henry Clay and 
John Sargeant that of the National Re- 
publicans. Clay was disastrously de- 
feated, receiving only 79 electoral votes, 
to Jackson's 219. Wirt got the seven 
electoral votes of Vermont, no more, 
and a popular vote of only 33,108. I 
do not think that any well-informed 
politicians of the day believed in the 
possible success of the Anti-Masonic 
party and its candidates. The letters of 
Mr. BUmaker themselves give no indi- 
cation of any such belief. Their chief 
interest lies in their minute analysis of 
the prevailing and contending political 
factions which existed in this State at 
that time, and their speculations con- 
cerning the probabilities that might 
arise to turn the balance in this or that 
direction. It shows a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the political situation, 
and incidentally reveals that even sev- 
enty-five years ago our forefathers un- 
derstood the game of politics quite as 
well as we do now. In its freedom 
from vituperation and defamation,it sets 
an example which the politicians of to- 
day could follow with credit to them- 
selves, something they are not likely to 
do, however. F. R. D. 

First Letter to Thaddeai SttTens. 

Lancaster, August 16, 1832. 
Dear Sir: I rec'd your letter yes- 
terday and had nearly finished a re- 
ply, when Mr. Alex. Pipe of Harg called 
and among other things informed me 
that the Clay State committee had met 
on Saturday ft had agreed to permit 
the Clay men to vote as they pleased 
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for Gk)Y. — ft also agreed to convene 
the Clay convention directly after the 
-election when the result of the election 
for Gov. should be known, to take some 
measures as might he deemed expedient 
relative to their electoral ticket 

I concur with you as to the effect on 
our party of the proceedings of the 
Clay party. — No movement on their 
part could serve us so effectively as 
their nominating a candidate of their 
own for Gov. or adopting Wolf. It 
would give us great increase of votes 
from Jackson men — & would I am con- 
lOdent make more than half the Clay 
men in the State not only vote for Rit> 
ner ft Wirt, hut become real and true 
anti-masons. 

Next to the above, the hest step fhey 
could take for us, was not to nominate 
or reccommend Ritner. Such a nomina- 
tion or reccommendation would have in- 
jured our party & Ritner 's vote to the 
extent of many thousand votes. The 
remotest suspicion of anti-masons com- 
bining with any other party or frag- 
ment of party, would be & ought to be 
Injurious, if not fatal, to the election of 
Ritner. 

The Clay masons and Clay leadens 
who are not masons will vote for Wolf 
— and most of them for Jackson — 
whether there be or be not Clay candi- 
dates for Gov. ft electors, and if they 
could do so, they would carry the 
whole of the Clay men in the State 
with them to Wolf and Jackson. I am 
fully convinced that the exceptions, to 
this remark on the Clay leaders, 
masonic ft unmasonic. are exceedingly 
few. 

But they have discovered they cannot 
lead the body of Clay men to such ex- 
tremes — ^tho'a large portion of them are 
not only disposed to vote for Ritner 
but to become anti-masons. Therefore 
they, the leaders make a merit of 
necessity, or endeavour to do so ft ap- 
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pear to grant to Ritner, wliat they can- 
not withhold. And now if Ritner be 
elected, alt ho' not one or at least very 
few of the Clay masons & active Jacks 
will give him a vote, yet they will say 
that they (the Clay men) elected Rit- 
ner and gave him 20,000 votes. And 
they will say the same of Wolf, if he 
be elected. 

I think it probable the Clay commit- 
tee on Saturday would have reccom- 
mended Ritner, had it not been for 
James Hopkins, wlio saved an entire 
party from so heavy a blow, by reason 
of his embittered opposition to anti- 
masonry. I presume he opposed it & 
did so lest It should benefit Ritner. So- 
little do our opponents know of the 
character of the anti-masonic party. 

Now after the election is ad; I fear 
indeed I feel certain they will abandon 
their electoral ticket — and then they 
will claim not only to have elected Rit- 
ner, but to have given him the electoral 
vote of the State. They will call them- 
selves 20,000 strong, when I am con- 
fident they are not 7,000, or 5,000 real 
Clay men in the State. If Ritner be 
elected and the Clay electoral ticket 
stands it will not I believe receive 7 — 
perhaps not 6,000 votes. 

Some persons estimate the Clay- 
party as the Adams & Clay parties 
were some yrs. ago. If the Jackson 
party be estimated In the same way — 
where is the anti-masonic party to be 
found? 

I fervently wish they would keep up 
their electoral ticket — it would show 
them their strength, or rather tlieir 
weakness In the State. It would have 
the all Important effect of preventing 
any of the Clay men, as Clay men, from 
claiming anything from Ritner or the 
anti-masonic party. For surely no one 
who would vote for Clay (any more than 
one who votes for Jackson) can be sa 
imprudent & silly as to pretend to be 
anything of on anti-mason. 
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It Ifl not pretended that Clay masons 
take different oaths from those taken 
by Jackson masonfi. Besides as every 
one must know that the election of 
Clay would effect anti-masonry more 
& more, than the election of Jackson, 
those who support the election of Clay 
must be more inveterate in their oppo- 
sition to anti-masonry than those who 
support Jackson. A man must be sup- 
posed to produce that effect, which he 
knows will be the consequence of his 
own voluntary act 

I verily believe that the Clay partys 
running their own electoral ticket will 
i^ive more votes than their abandon- 
ment of it If the Clay men adhere to 
their electoral ticket, I mean if the 
Clay leaders keep up that ticket, it 
will satisfy the most scrupulous and 
fearful that anti-masons are pure, 
single hearted ft uprigiht, ft give us in- 
creased numbers of votes from those 
who are now adherents of Jackson, 
ffom attachment to what they honestly 
tho' mistakenly call the democratic 
party. And moreover, it would actually, 
as I believe give us additional votes 
from honest Clay men of the country. 
In short. I think Wirt will get more 
Clay votes, if there be a Clay electoral 
ticket, than he can possibly get if this 
ticket be withdrawn. Let the Clay 
men be seen pushing their own elec- 
toral ticket, and thousands of the 
honest men of the party will be con- 
vinced that altho* they may prefer 
Clay to Jackson, they prefer Jackson 
to Wirt ft masonry to everything in 
the world. 

But suppose these conjectures to be 
wrong— suppose that the running of a 
Clay electoral ticket should deprive 
Wirt of the electoral vote of the State 
— (a supposition which I do not now 
ft never shall admit to be at all possi- 
ble) — be it so. Let Jackson get the 
vote of this State and be elected bv 
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anti-masonry should bend a hairs- 
breadth from its erect and lofty bear- 
ings. 

Next to the election of Wirt by the 
electors of U. & (an event manifestly 
impossible) » I should prefer Jackson 
being elected by the electors. If the 
election of Prest. devolves on the A. S. 
Clay will be chosen. Masonry will de- 
termine the matter in a considerable 
degree— K)r at least may be well sup- 
posed to have influence. If it be be- 
lieved in Congress that the election of 
Clay would do more to curb or suppress 
anti-masonry than that of Jackson, for 
when would even Pa. vote if the vote 
of Pa. for Clay were necessary to hia 
election? 

Another idea on what I was before 
speaking of is worthy of note. Many, 
too many, of our papers and politiciana 
are courting the Clay votes for Rltner 
& Wirt They forget that former Jack- 
son men also have their prejudices & 
that with many, very many, anti-ma- 
sons who were Jackson men there is a 
strong disposition to give Jackson the 
electoral vote of Pa., & prevent the 
election of Prest going to the H. R., & 
giving to Clay another chance in that 
body. These men of whom I now speak 
are honest, sincere ft true anti-masons, 
tho' limited in their views in the esti- 
mation of Clay men. They prefer Wirt» 
of course — ^but, believing that he has no 
chance, their second choice is Jackson. 
Now, is it not as important to keep 
these men firm to Wirt as to forfeit 
them to a certainty by our going & 
courting for some slippery votes of 
Clay men, ft of Clay men, too, who 
disclaim anti-masonry? The Adams 
and Lancaster county anti-masonic 
papers are sound on this head, but how 
{ew follow them! I was a decided ad- 
vocate of Jackson in 1824 ft 1828~-and 
I know that if Wirt loses the electoral 
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vote of Pa. it will be from being ab&n- 
>doned by anti-masons, who were Jack- 
son men formerly, on account of honest 
suspicions and belief on their part, that 
too many of the anti-masonic party are 
^nti-Jackson men, rather than anti- 
masons, and seeking alliance with the 
advocates of Clay. As a former advo- 
-cate of Jackson, I have the opportunity 
of knowing the feelings of the anti- 
masons, who were ft are opposed to 
Clay — feeling while it is almost vain to 
attempt to repress, refute those who 
entertain them, can point to so 
many anti-masonic newspapers, whose 
whole object seems to be not to make 
•anti-masons of Clay men, but to con- 
vince the latter that they ought to be- 
come anti-masons, ft need not do so in 
order to obtain the first rank and the 
.first honors of the anti-masonic party. 
If such conduct was only deeply de- 
grading, we might pity its authors-^ 
but it is also extremely injurious, ft is 
repelling from the support of our cause, 
iiundreds of ft thousands of men who 
were supporters of Jackson. In Lan- 
•caster county the cause of Ritner is 
now sustaining injury by this conduct 
Of LuEeme county, which you men- 
tion, I have no particular authentic 
information. The anti-masonic paper 
there sems to be a pretty good and 
spirited one. Of Berks, I still rely very 
confidently on the information ob- 
tained there by Mr. Parke, corrobe- 
rajted by many letters ft others who 
have lately been there. Of Montgom- 
ery I can add nothing to what Mr. 
Parke got in Norristown, but I think 
he is correct that the election there 
will be close. In Chester the estimate 
of a majority of near 3,000 was based 
on the ground that most of the Bar- 
room party, as they are called, would 
vote for Ritner. This seems likely to 
be the case, as there are strong rumors 
•of the Wolf men & Barroom men of 
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the county having smoked the calumet 
of peace together. Indeed, It is not im- 
possible that the union which I con- 
fidently anticipated 3 mos. ago, of Van 
B. (Buren) men ft Wolf men, may soon 
take place, ft Wilkins withdraw, ft Van 
B. hoisted in Pa. 

I would vastly prefer the election of 
Van B. to that of Sargeant, so far as 
anti-masonry is concerned. Mr. Rush 
says — "Mr. S. is, 1 have reason to know, 
a very bitter enemy of our cause" — and 
this comports with information rec'd 
from a variety of other sources equally 
entitled to confidence. If the death or 
resignation of Jackson should make 
Van R President he should be more 
readily ousted by anti-masonry in 1836 
than Sargeant But this leads to a topic 
that would add another sheet to this 
long talk — while I stop with the re- 
quest to you to write as often as you 
can. 

I am respectfully, 

Your friend^ 
AMOS ELLMAKER. 

August 16, 1832. 
Thaddeus Stevens, Esq. 

Second Letter to Same. 

Lancaster, July 16, 1850. 

D. Sir: Of all the plans of reconciling 
the North ft South, that of extending 
the Missouri-compromise line to the 
Pacific appears to me to be the worst. 

It would cut off more than half of 
New Mexico; and almost half of Cali- 
fornia. 

In theory it is plausible to have 
slavery south of that line established 
or not, as the people may direct, but in 
practice there will be slavery author- 
ized by the people, if only one voter in 
twenty be a slaveholder. The slave- 
holders will, of course, vote for it; so 
will their relatives and most of their 
friends, and also all persons that want 
to be deemed liberal. 
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In Pa. the majority were not 1-20 ot 
the voters; yet they elected their Gov- 
ernor at every election except In 1835. 

In the N. W. counties of Va. & Md. I 
have heen told that the slaveholders 
are not 1-20 of the voters; yet the slave- 
ht^lders carry every election. 

Tour speech of June 10 is as much or 
more read than the one of July 20. 

But what surprises me most is 'the 
fact that both contain so much of new 
arguments, or old ones in a new form, 
although my opinions on the subject 
do not differ from yours; & I have 
always read and looked over everything 
I ever saw on either side. 

To attempt to please opponents is 
idle. Q. M. Dallas got 3 votes at the 
Baltimore Convention of 1848. Of all 
feelings, contempt is the hardest to 
conceal. In public the masons praised 
the jacks for liberality, but despised 
them in reality. The anti-masons they 
hated, but did not despise. 

If Stanley's Galphin speech on de- 
faulters of the democratic party be 
published in pamphlet form, I will 
thank you for a copy. (On the back of 
this letter Mr. Stevens has written: 
"Amos Ellmaker; Send Stanley's 

speech on the Galphin .") Not 

that it will have any political effect. If 
the democrats cannot answer a charge 
triumphantly, they wisely say nothing 
about it 

Their plan is to keep their opponents 
on the defensive, and, without such a 
practice, no party can succeed — except 
temporarily. On the contrary, most of 
the Whigs endeavor to answer every 
charge; & they are almost always on 
the defensive. 

A charge can be made in a few 
words, which everybody reads; the an- 
swer is unusually long, which few read. 

I just now see by the Lancaster 
Tribune that a Union caucus at Wash- 
ington have agreed to give such part 
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ot New Mexico as lies north of 34 ta 
Texas. 

Latitude 34 cuts Alabama, Mississippi 
and S. Carolina; & proliibits slavery in 
N. M. 

If that part of New Mexico lying 
south of 34 be given to Texas, we shall 
see if Texas won't repeal that so-called 
law of God. 

This, like all other letters, is to your* 
self alone. 

I am respectfully. 

Your friend, 
AMOS^ ELLMAKSR. 

Thaddeus Stevens, Esq. 

The Litchfield Law School, where 
Mr. Ellmaker received his legal educa- 
tion, was established in 1782, by the 
Hon. Tapping Reeve, Chief Justice of 
Connecticut, and continued under his 
sole direction until 1798, when the Hon. 
J. Gould became associated with him. 
They conducted it jointly until 1820. 
From this latter date until 1833, when 
it was discontinued. Judge Gould alone 
conducted it. It was the first, and for 
many years the only. Law School in the 
United States. The usual course was 
completed in fourteen months, includ- 
ing two vacations of four weeks each. 
The terms were, $100 for the first year 
and $60 for the second. Lectures were 
delivered every day, usually occupying 
an hour and a-half each. Students were 
required to write out the lectures as 
fully as possible.. Examinations were 
held every Saturday on the lectures of 
the preceding week. Moot Court waa 
held at least once each week. When 
not attending lectures, the students 
were required to read the most ap- 
proved legal authors and in searching 
out the authorities referred to in the 
lectures. 

Some of the ablest legal luminaries 
of the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were graduated from this schooL 
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Its reputation was deservedly high aH 
•over the country. The 1,015 men who 
graduated from it were drawn from 
twenty of the dien existing States of 
the Union. The Southern States were 
largely represented in its catalogues. 
In one year (tS13) ^fty-four men were 
graduated from it In various other 
years nearly as many. la 1806, the year 
in which Mr. BU maker graduated, the 
number was twenty-one. As some in- 
dication of the class of men this fa- 
mous Law School turned out, I may 
add that, of its graduates, sixteen be- 
came United States Senators, fifty 
members of Congress, forty Judges of 
higher State Courts, eight Chief Jus- 
tices of States, two Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, ten Gov- 
ernors of States, five Cabinet Ministers, 
while many became distinguished at 
the Bar. I question whether any school 
of any kind in this country, numbering 
so few graduates, has been able to 
show such a record as the Litchfield 
Law SchooL F. R. iX 



Hinntes of MoYember Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 6, 1903. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
was held on B^iday afternoon In the 
Toung Men's Christian Association 
building, President Stelnman in the 
chair. 

After the roll of ol&cers was called, 
the reading of the minutes of the Octo- 
ber meeting was, on motion, dispensed 
with. 

The applications for membership pre- 
sented at the previous meeting, being 
those of Miss Catharine Kelly, of Lan- 
caster, and Jesse P. Gram, of New 
York city,haYing been favorably passed 
upon, these persons were formally de- 
clared elected. The applications for 
membership of Mr. Haris Boardman 
and Miss Rebecca Stamm were received 
and laid over, under the rules, until the 
next meeting. 

The donations to the Society consist- 
ed of a Qerman almanac, printed in 
Lancaster in 1809, presented by ''A 
Friend;" a book of poems, by H. M. 
Crider, and a number of centennial 
note paper heads, presented by H. C. 
Bamhart, of York; a piece of the shaft 
out of which the soldiers' monument, 
at Ephrata, was cut, presented by Dr. 
Hertz, of Ephrata, and some exchanges. 

Dr. Joseph H. Dubbs read a paper on 
''Bookplates," having special reference, 
however, to those local to Lancaster 
people. The paper was accompanied 
with a large number of handsomely 
mounted specimens, of distinguished 
men of other land8,of which Dr. Dubbs' 
collection numbers several thousand ex- 
amples. The paper was out of the 
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common run of articles, and proved 
very entertaining and instructive, the 
many bookplates shown having been 
examined in detail. 

F. R. Diffenderffer read a sketch of 
Hon. Amos EUmaker, candidate for the 
Vice Presidency of the Anti-Masonic 
party, in 1882, with two lengthy letters 
written by Mr. Ellmaker to the Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens, in 1832. 

The thanks of the Society were ex- 
tended to the donors of the gifts and 
the writers of the papers read, and the 
latter were ordered printed in the usual 
way. 

There being no further business, the 
Society adjourned. There was a good 
attendance, that of the ladies being 
unusually large. 
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Early German Printers of 
Lancaster. 



I regard it as not a little to the 
credit of Lancaster city that twenty- 
one years after it was organized into 
a municipality,in 1761, a German print- 
ing press was set up within its limits. 
This contrasts very favorably with 
what occurred in the city of Philadel- 
phia in its early days along the same 
lines. There a period of forty-eight 
years intervened between the found- 
ing of the city and the publication of 
Franklin's German newspaper, the 
Philadelphia Gazette (Philadelphische 
Zeitung), in 1730. Besides, we must 
not forget that Lancaster, in 1761, was 
a place of perhaps 2,000 inhabitants, 
while Philadelphia contained a popula- 
tion of perhaps 8,000 in 1730. Then, 
too, ours was largely a German com- 
munity, while Philadelphia was found- 
ed by Bnglish-speaking people. 

Lancaster has, for a half-century, 
enjoyed the reputation of being a lit- 
erary community; of having a decided 
literary flavor, as shown by her 
schools of every grade and of many 



Note. — A word of explanation seems 
necessary In view of the many letters 
the writer of this paper has received 
since it was publicly read. The writers' 
of these letters state that they possess 
certain books, of which they grive the 
titles, and inform me they have been 
omitted in my enumeration of the pub- 
lications of the German printers of 
Lancaster. This paper deals only with 
the publications in the "German lan- 
grua^e" that came from their presses, 
and "omits their Engrlish ones." Some 
of these printers, like Hamilton, the 
Dicksons and Baileys, were Engrlish. 
but they printed German books and 
were thus entitled to a place in the list 
of German printers. All the titles of 
books griven are translated from the 
German. 

If. R. D. 
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kinds, from the humble Kindergarten 
to BYanklin and Marshall College and 
the IJheological Seminary. It is emi- 
nently a reading community,as is evi- 
denced by its four daily newspapers, 
its weeklies, and many other period- 
ical publications, to say nothing of the 
metropolitan journals received here 
daily. To those conversant with the 
social and domestic life of our people, 
it is well known that there are collec- 
tions of books, of greater or less ex- 
tent, in almost every household, run- 
ning in many instances into private 
libraries of very creditable dimen- 
sions. As readers of the crrrenc liter- 
ature of the day, they are certainly 
behind no other, almost all the new 
books as they come from the press 
being put into prompt circulation. Nor 
is this book-buying proclivity confined 
tocomparativelyinexpensive single vol- 
umes. It is a well-known fact that pub- 
lishers who issue single volumes, or 
costly sets of books, by subscription 
have always found this city a very 
productive field in which to carry on 
their operations. 

The Newspaper Press. 

Impulse and direction was given to 
this literary tendency during the early 
period of our history by the news- 
paper press. Beginning with that little 
bi-lingual paper (4t was only 13x8 
inches in size), printed by Miller & 
]9olIand, there has been a steady suc- 
cession of both German and English 
newspapers ever since, until the total 
number started in Lancaster borough 
and city up to the present time has 
been about 175. That, mind you, takes 
no account of those published in Lan- 
caster county, outside the city limits, 
which number 100 or more, making a 
total for city and county of 275, a rec- 
ord which, I believe, exceeds that of 
any community in the United States, 
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having no larger population than ours, 
say, 160,000 souls. 

The more immediate purpose cf this 
paper, however, is to bring into promi- 
nence the German press of the county, 
and its issues, since the first issue of 
the "Lancastersche Zeitung," in 1762, 
down to the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. No one who 
has not personally investigated the 
question can have any idea of the lit- 
erary activity which prevailed among 
the (German population of this county 
during that period. Thanks to the in- 
investigations of Prof. Seidensticker, 
Charles R*-Hildebum, Abraham Cassel, 
€k)vemor Pennypacker and others, we 
are enabled to form a correct estimate 
of what was done by the early German 
press in this and in other localities, 
every file of papers, and even single 
numbers, having been searched for 
with a keenness that cannot be ex- 
celled and an activity that knew no 
weariness. Dr. Seidensticker especial- 
ly has been lliid under contribution in 
the preparation of this article. 

The Ephrata Press. 

While, as already stated, the first 
publications in the German language 
in Lancaster borough bear the date of 
1752, it may be mentioned en passant 
that the earliest newspaper press 
brought into the v^ouncy was that of 
the Cloister Brotherhood, at Ephrata, 
in 1743. It is true, that no book, leaf- 
let or broadside printed on that press 
has been found bearing an earlier date 
than 1745, but it is not to be inferred 
that their press remained idle and un- 
used for two long years after they had 
it, simply because nothing bearing the 
date of 1743 or 1744 has been found. 
Previously unknown issues from that 
rude press have been brought to light 
within the past two or three years, 
some without date, and there is, there- 
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fore, a strong presumption that others 
may have been printed of which no 
copies have come down to us. The 
Chronicon Ephratense, which gives 
us the best insight into the doings of 
the monkish brotherhood we have, 
while discussing the events of the year 
1743, says: "Soon after a printing 
press was put up in the settlement *' 
(see Hark's translation, p. 152). The 
Chronicon further has this: "Soon 
after a printing press was set up in 
the settlement, and there, by the 
Prior's orders, the same writing had 
also to be printed in the English lan- 
guage; but, because he had done this 
arbitrarily, and soon after left the 
Order, all his acts were annulled, and 
also the English prints (three in num- 
ber) condemned to the flames." 

Its Early Activity. 

Ten several books and pamphlets are 
known to have been printed on the 
Ephrata press in 1745. Among them 
was a work in quarto of 294 pages; 
another of 293, one of 166, a 24-mo. of 
120, and a 12-mo. of 519. Is it conceiv- 
able that an association of learned 
men, inspired with great religious ac- 
tivity and zeal, and who, in 1745, sent 
out ten separate publications from 
their printing press, should have left 
that press standing unused during the 
previous two years? The thought is 
not to be entertained for a moment. 
How actively those men used their 
press after they got it may be seen in 
the number of publications that came 
from it How many books and pam- 
phlets were printed there is not 
known. Some have undoubtedly been 
lost. Grovemor Pennypacker's collec- 
tion of Ephrata imprints is the largest 
known. He has told me within a year 
that it numbers 150 different exam- 
ples. However interesting the story 
of the Ephrata press may be — and its 
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history is of exceeding value to the 
student of our early Oerman litera- 
ture — it forms no part of the German 
Lancaster press, and to the latter I 
shall now proceed to direct my atten- 
tion after this digression. 

From 1751 to 1830. 

Between 1752 and 1830, a period of 
seventy-eight years, there were in 
Lancaster twenty-seven individuals and 
firms that were engaged in the print- 
ing of newspapers, pamphlets and 
books in the German language. Their 
names were as follows: The first one 
was James Chalten, who came 
in 1751; Henry Miller & Holland, 
in 1752; S. Holland, in 1753; Francis 
Bailey, from 1774 to 1784; Matthias 
Bartgis, from 1776 to 1777; Theophilus 
Cossart, from 1778 to 1782; Jacob Bai- 
ley, from 1784 to 1790; Steimer, Al- 
brecht & Lahn, in 1787; Albrecht & 
Co., from 1790 to 1799; William & 
Robert Dickson, 1796; Christian Jacob 
Hutter, from 1799 to 1802; John Al- 
brecht, from 1800 to 1806; George and 
Peter Albrecht, from 1806 to 1808; 
Henry and Benjamin Grimier, from 
1804 to 1814; Hamilton, Albrecht & 
Ehrenfried, in 1809; Hamilton & Ehr- 
enfried, from 1808 to 1810; W. Hamil- 
ton & Co., from 1810 to 1817; John S. 
Ehrenfried, from 1810 to 1817; Anton 
Albrecht, from 1800 to 1819; Benjamin 
Grimier, from 1815 to 1830; S. Kling & 
J. Baer, 1817; John Baer. 1818 to 1830, 
and Baab & Villee, 1829. It is a goodly 
list, and they deserve to be held in 
grateful remembrance for their suc- 
cessful efforts in arousing their Ger- 
man fellow-citizens to the value and 
importance of a more general educa- 
tion of the masses and the spread of a 
more generous appreciation of the 
value of newspapers and books. Their 
influence was unquestionably great, as 
we know from the very general circu- 
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laiion of their weekly papers, and from 
the further fact that there Is hardly a 
family in the county to-day, whose his- 
tory goes back a hundred years or 
more, that has not a number of old 
books printed in the German language, 
and bought from the printers already 
named. It does not matter that a ma- 
jority of these were hymn-books, books 
of devotion, and religious essays and 
discussions. They were read by the 
people, and thus and then the founda- 
tions were at least in part laid for the 
generous culture which prevails 
among our people to-day. 

Franklin Sets Up the First Press. 

It is a noteworthy fact that that 
greatest of all Pennsylvanlans, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, was the promoter and 
proprietor of the first printing estab- 
lishment In the City of Liancaster. His 
name was not known in the matter at 
the time, and only came to light a few 
years ago throughthe discovery of cer- 
tain legal documents drawn up at the 
time. Franklin had been doing much 
of the printing for the Ephrata com- 
munity before it procured its own 
press, and for the other religious sects 
in the &tate. Lancaster county was 
the home of these people. He wished 
to retain their patronage, and not car- 
ing to wait until it came to him at 
Philadelphia, he resolved to go to it 
in Lancaster. He was also, no doubt, 
fearful that the Ephrata Brethren and 
Christopher Saur would secure the 
greater portion of it unless he made 
special efforts to retain what he al- 
ready had, hence the establishment of 
an office in this city to do German as 
well as English printing. James 
Chattin was sent here by Franklin 
with a printing outfit in 1751. All the 
issues of his office so far as known 
>vore almanacs. Then Miller & Hol- 
lau 1 were put in charge. The enter- 
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prise does not seem to have been a 
paying business, so in 1753 Franklin 
sold the entire plant to Holland for 
£200. Evidently Holland coula not 
pay the bond he had given for the 
purchase money, and Franklin in 1754 
put one William Dunlap in charge. He 
rented the establishment to the latter 
from February, 1754, to April, 1757, at 
the rate of £20 per annum. 



MILLER A HOLLAND. 

1752—1753. 

Henry Miller and S. Holland were, 
however, the ostensible founders and 
proprietors of the Lancaster Gazette, 
begun in 1752. The first column was 
in the Oerman language and the sec- 
ond in English, and so the two lan- 
guages alternated through the four 
small pages of the paper. The first 
eleven numbers were printed some- 
where on King street From the 
twelfth to the thirty-first and last 
number the paper was issued "at the 
postoffice, in King street," by S. Hol- 
land alone. Miller withdrew after 
eleven numbers had been issued, and 
it was continued only for twenty ad- 
ditional numbers. The last issue bears 
the date of June 6, 1753. 

In addition to their newspaper. 
Miller & Holland printed in the 
Carman language a circular of eleven 
pages only, which, as it is the first 
document in book form known to 
have been printed in this city and is 
exceedingly rare, I shall give the title 
in full, which is as follows: "(A) Cir- 
•cular Letter of the United Reformed 
Preachers (pastors) in Pennsylvania to 
all the Reformed Congregations (situ- 
•ated) there, in which they briefly set 
forth how the great Jehovah has in 
mercy blessed the commission under- 
taken by S. E. Mich. Slatter (Schlat- 
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ter), V. D. M., to our Christian Church 
fathers for their aid and deliverance; 
and how he should be duly recognized 
and received with tliankBglving. Pub- 
lished by G. M. Weiss, T. P. Leydich, 
quarto 11 pages." There is a copy of 
this rare pamphlet in the Reformed 
Library at The Hague. Whether there 
are any in this country I do not 
know. Dr. Dubbs has given a fac- 
simile of the title page of this rare 
circular letter in his recently-published 
excellent history of the Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania.* 

Of Miller & Holland, the printers, 
very little is known; of the latter, 
nothing in fact. Prof. Seidensticker 
says Heinrich Miller was bom in 1702, 
in the Principality of Waldeck, Ger- 
many. He was a practical printer, and, 
like most of the craft, both then and 
since, an ardent traveler, and, during 
the course of his career, worked at his 
trade in Zurich, Leipzig, Altona, Lon- 
don, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, Phila- 
delphia in 1742, then again at Ham- 
burg, England, Scotland, Philadelphia 
in 1751, Lancaster in 1752. For a time 
he was in the employ of PYanklin. He 
returned to Germany, set up a press 
of his own in London, and in 1760 
came to Philadelphia for the third 
time, where he established himself as 
a printer. From that year until he re- 



•The following is the original Ger- 
man title of this, 80 far as known, 
the earliest publication printed in the 
German language In the city of Lan- 
caster: "Circular-Schrelben der Bere- 
Ingten Reformirten Predlger in Penn- 
sylvanien an die dasige sammtliche 
Reformirten Gemeinen.darln sle Kurtz- 
Uch darlegren, wie der grrosse Jehovah 
die von S. E. Mich. Slatter, V.D.M.. an 
unsure Christl. Klrchenvater uber- 
nommene Commission zu ihrer Rettung 
und Hulfe In Gnaden gesegnet und wie 
solches von sothanen Gemeined salle 
grebuhrend erkant, mit Danksagung 
angenommen werden. Zu allegremelner 
Nachrlcht herausgegeben von G. M. 
Weiss, T. P. Leydich, T. LIschy, 4to 11 
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tired from business, in 1779, he issued 
a great many books and pamphlets. He 
died at Bethlehem on March 31, 1782. 
In his religious convictions he was a 
Moravian. 

When the Lancaster Gazette went 
out of existence Miller returned to 
Philadelphia, whence he came. What 
became of his partner, S. Holland, I 
do not know. His name disappears 
from the list of German printers in 
this State. Whether he died or left the 
State I have been unable to learn. 

From 1763 until 1774 there is an 
interregnum in the succession of Ger- 
man Lancaster printers and publica- 
tions. During the long period of 
twenty-one years there appears to 
have been no printing press of any 
kind in Lancaster. Ephrata, of course, 
was busily engaged in sending out her 
deluge of books on all manner of 
subjects, but darkness had fallen upon 
the art preservative in our city, which 
no printer had the courage to try to 
dispel for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The active press of Christopher 
Saur, at Germantown, and the one at 
Ephrata no doubt were sufficient to 
supply the needs of the people, aided 
by Franklin's press in Philadelphia. 



FRANCIS BAILEY. 

1774—1784. 

But in 1774 the coming man ar- 
rived. His name was Francis Bailey, 
and from the year mentioned until 
1783, inclusive, he was identified with 
the craft in this city. He was born in 
Sadsbury township, this county. He 
was the son of Robert Bailey, who 
bought a large farm on the road lead- 
ing from the Gap to the Copper 
Mines, where he built a large mansion. 
Young Bailey was a practical printer. 
He was, like his father, a zealous 
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patriot, and stood high in the favor of 
the State authorities during the Revo- 
lutionary era, and for many years 
thereafter. He did most of the print- 
ing for the Provincial Council, and 
for the State, also, until 1790. His 
residence in this place was not of long 
duration — ten years — when he returned 
to his old home in Sadsbury township, 
where, about 1800, he built a large 
stone printing office, and where he 
followed his craft until 1815. The 
early volumes of the Colonial Records 
show the favor In which he stood with 
the Colonial authorities. An order 
was drawn in his favor on December 
2, 1779, for £4,873.6, for work done 
for the Council. 

Francis Bailey published no news- 
paper when he first came here, but he 
seems to have had his hands full of 
other work. Many orders were drawn 
on the State Treasury for printing and 
binding done by him for the- State. 
He printed a "Journal" for the use of 
the members of the Legislature. Most 
of this work was done in his office in 
Sadsbury township. The pamphlet 
laws of the State were printed by him 
until the administration of Governor 
Simon Snyder. He also acted as a 
commissary for the purchase of sup- 
plies for the patriot army and large 
sums of money were entrusted to him 
for that purpose. In his old age he 
removed to the city of Philadelphia, 
where he died. 

Mercantile printing seems to have 
been a large part of his business, but 
in the same year he opened his office, 
1774, he Issued two publications. One 
was the "Narrative of Samuel Brand, 
detailing the Inhuman Deeds done by 
him, and his Execution," a thin octavo 
volume of 34 pages. The other was 
the "History of the Palatine Countess 
Genoveva," a story much admired and 
read one hundred years ago by our 
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grandfathers, and which was to be 
found in almost every household in the 
county. I remember reading It my- 
self when a lad, and believe I still 
have a copy. 

In 1775 he issued the first number 
of his "Entirely New and Improved 
North American Almanac/' a publica- 
tion in the well-known quarto form of 
thirty-six pages, for the year 1776. 
This almanac he continued to publish 
annually, without interruption, until 
1783, when he seems to have turned it 
over to Jacob Bailey, probably a rela- 
tive, by whom it was published under 
the old title until 1787, when it again 
changed owners, passing into the 
hands of Messrs. Albrecht & Lahn, 
then into those of Johannes Albrecht 
by himself, by whom it continued to be 
issued into the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and later still by 
G^eorge and Peter Albrecht, until 1820, 
when still another Albrecht, William, 
carried it forward to at least 1831; 
how much longer I do not know. 

A Notable Almanac. 

The best-known and most highly- 
prized of all Francis Bailey's almanacs 
was the one for the year 1779, where 
he gave expression to his patriotism 
by designing a cut for the cover page, 
on which certain historical and other 
scenes were represented. One was an 
allegorical picture of Fame, represent- 
ed by a winged female flying through 
the air. In one hand she holds a me- 
dallion picture of General Washington 
and in the other a trumpet, into which 
she is speaking, and out of which issue 
the words "I>es Landea Vater," "The 
Father of His Country." The expres- 
sion was, perhaps, not original with 
Bailey, as the same title is said to 
have been given to William of Orange 
two hundred years before. However 
that may be, there is no record that 
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the term had even been applied to 
Washington before, In print, and to 
Francis Bailey, a Lancaster printer, 
and a Lancaster county man, must be 
awarded the credit of having done so. 
While Bailey's 1779 almanac cannot be 
said to be very rare — I have seen three 
copies myself — it is, nevertheless, 
scarce enough to make it valuable and 
highly-prized by those who own it. 

The further publications of Francis 
Bailey while in Lancaster were as fol- 
lows: In 1777, a translation into the 
German of the proclamation of Gen- 
eral Washington at Valley Forge, on 
December 20, 1777, relating to the 
threshing of grain for the American 
army, and an address "To the Honor- 
able Members of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly." 

In 1778 he published "Articles of 
Confederation and perpetual covenant 
between the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
Translated from the German, 1 vol., 
16mo., 16 pages." In this year he also 
issued his only newspaper, "The Penn- 
sylvania News-sheet, or a record of 
foreign as well as of domestic news." 
The first number of this paper made 
its appearance on February 4th, and 
the last on June 24th of the same year, 
a period of four months and twenty 
days. The time of its publication was 
within the period of the occupation of 
Philadelphia by the British. In all 
probability it was Issued at the insti- 
gation of the Provincial Council, which 
was holding its sittings in Lancaster 
at that time. On the petition of promi- 
nent German citizens, the Supreme 
Executive Council paid for 500 copies. 
. In 1780 he is believed to have prftit- 
ed two little things of a single page 
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each, called respectively, "A Beauti- 
ful Hymn" and "A New Hymn." These 
were the last of his special publica- 
tions in this city. As already stated, 
he issued his almanac regularly every 
year until he left the place in 1784. 



MATTHIAS BARTGI8. 
1776—1777. 

Matthias Bartgis made his appear- 
ance as a printer in Lancaster in 1776» 
and began his career by issuing "The 
Newest North American Almanac for 
the year 1777. Issued for the first 
time." In 1778 he reissued his al- 
manac with a very long and humorous 
title, supposed to be intended as a 
burlesque on the numerous other al- 
manacs published in the State. In 
1779 the third issue appeared. That 
for 1780 appeared in Frederick, Md., to 
which place he had no doubt removed. 



THEOPHILU8 C088ART. 

1778—1782. 

Theophilus Cossart appears upon the 
scene in 1778. He followed the course 
of most of the other Grerman printers 
in sending forth an almanac with the 
following title: "The Republican Al- 
manac, for the year of our Lord 1779. 
Published for the first time. Printed 
and to be had of Theophilus Cossart 
and Company, in Lancaster, near the 
Jail, and directly opposite the Three 
Green Trees." The second issue of 
his almanac appeared in 1780. The 
one for 1781 and 1782 was published by 
Theophilus Cossart & Company. After 
the latter year he disappears from this 
locality; whither he went I do not 
know. During the past summer, in 
answer to a request, I wrote a brief 
article about Lancaster Almanacs for 
the Philadelphia Press. It was quickly 
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followed by a letter of inquiry from 
one of his descendents, a lady, living 
In Reading, if I remember aright. 



^ 



JACOB BAILEY. 

1784—1790. 

This printer made his appearance 
here In the same year, 1784, that nis 
namesake, and no doubt relative, left 
us. In that year he printed "The 
New and Improved North American 
Almanac for 1786," which had, for the 
previous nine years, been issued by 
Francis Bailey. In the same year 
he printed a volume of 247 pages 
octavo, with the title of "The Gospel 
Nicodemus, or Historical Statements 
relative to the life of Jesus Christ, 
written by Nicodemus, a Jewish Rabbi. 
Many important statements not to be 
found in the Evangelists are here to 
be found." He also continued the 
publication of his almanac in the years 
1786 and 1787. After that period he 
drops out of sigtit and does not re- 
appear again. Where he went or what 
became of him I have been unable to 
learn. In*1790 an edition of the story 
of the "Blameless and Saintly Geno- 
veva" came from his press. In 1791 he 
issued a new edition of the book 
Nicodemus, a 12mo. of 95 pages and a 
12mo. of 113 pages, with the title 
"The Testaments and Copy of the 
Twelve Patriarchs of the Sons of 
Jacob." 



8TEIMER, ALBRECHT A LAHN. 

1787—1788. 

With the coming of Steimer, Al- 
brecht & Labn, in 1787, came also the 
New Non-Partisan Lancaster Gazette, 
which was the first German paper 
printed in this city that was destined 
to live beyond the probationary period. 
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I have lying before me as I write a 
copy of the prospectus issued by the 
publishers, addressed to the German 
people of the community and others. 
It bears the date of June 6, 1787. It 
conveys the information that the pro- 
posed paper would be the third Ger- 
man paper in the State at that time. 
Among the arguments set forth for a 
uerman paper in this place were the 
following: "Lancaster, where we have 
set up our printing press, lies not 
only more in the middle of the coun- 
try, by which quite a considerable 
sum of money for postage will be 
saved, but it also has a peculiar ad- 
vantage in that it is almost entirely 
German .and surrounded by Grerman 
settlers, and even now has been 
selected as the site of a German High 
School." Of the two other German 
papers alluded to as being published 
at that time, one was The Germantown 
Newspaper and the other the Gemein- 
nutzige Correspondenz, of Philadel- 
phia. In 1778 they published a small 
16mo. volume of 167 pages, with the 
title: "The Illustrations of the whole- 
some words of Faith and Love as they 
are in Christ Jesus. Compiled by John 
H. Reltzen." 

The partnership was soon broken by 
the death of Mr. Anton Steimer, who 
died in the following year. His part- 
ners, Albrecht & Lahn, continued the 
publication until 1790, when Albrecht 
& Co. became the publishers. Mr. Lahn 
was born at Frankfort, Germany. He 
had taught the "languages and 
sciences" in Philadelphia before com- 
ing to Lancaster. He was also a 
book-seller and advertised about 800 
of the "latest and best German works," 
all imported by him. The third part- 
ner, John Albrecht, was born at Beth- 
lehem, in this State, and learned the 
printer's trade in the office of Christo- 
pher Saur, at Germantown. He died 
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In 1805 and his sons continued his 
business. 



ALBRECHT A LAHN. 

1787—1790. 

Albrecht & Lahn, as already stated, 
continued the business after the death 
of Anton Steimer, and in 1788 pub- 
lished an almanac for that year in 
their printery, on Queen street In the 
same year they sent out Lavater's 
"Recollections of My Own Life." a 12- 
mo. of 43 pages, and the Lancaster 
Gazette. Their only publications in 
1789 were the almanac and the news- 
paper. 



JOHANN ALBRECHT A CO. 

1790—1799. 

The firm of Johann Albrecht & Co. 
succeeded that of Albrecht & Lahn. 
and in 1790 issued both the almanac 
and the newspaper of the firm they 
succeeded. In addition, they published 
a 12-mo. volume of 232 pages, with the 
title, "Jesus and the Power of His 
Blood Particularly Glorified in John 
Yost Weygand, a Poor Sinner Who 
Committed Murder." 

In 1791 they continued their news- 
paper and almanac, and, in addition, 
a volume of 266 pages with the title: 
"Doring, Frederick Christlieb. That 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, according 
to Romans 1: 16, is still the inward 
power of Grod, illustrated by the ex- 
ample of his own brother, August 
Solomon Doring." 

In 1792 they published only their 
almanac and newspaper, and, in 1793. 
in addition to the same, a book en- 
titled: "A conversation in the King- 
dom of the dead concerning those most 
favored on earth and concerning the 
happiness in Heaven, between two 
highly enlightened and blessed men 
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of God, Gerhard and Jacob of Bergi- 
fehen." 

In 1794 the newspaper and calendar 
were continued. Besides these, two 
volumes came from their press; one 
with the title: "A Fugitive letter of 
evangelical words to young men con- 
cerning the blessedness of such chil- 
dren and young people as are early 
converted." Also, the following work 
by Menno Simon, in a volume of 675 
pages: "A foundation and clear in- 
struction concerning the blessed doc- 
trine of our Lord Jesus Christ, ftc. By 
M. S. Printed in Europe 1575. Printed 
in Pennsylvania in the year of Christ 
1794." This work by Menno Simon 
has often been reprinted in this coun- 
try. An edition was published by John 
Baer in this city in 1835. 

Only the almanac and newspaper 
came from their press in the year 
1795. 

In addition to issuing their almanac 
and Gazette in 1796 they also published 
the following books: A small volume 
of 48 pages, 12mo., under the title, 
"The Christian Family. Translated 
from the Greek original;" and 'The 
Religion of Jesus, a gentle Religion 
set forth according to the doctrines of 
the German Reformed Church in Lan- 
caster, by Dr. C. L. Becker." This 
book has a special Interest from the 
fact that the Dr. Becker was the pastor 
of the First Reformed Church in this 
place from 1795 until 1806. His min- 
istry here was a very successful one. 
I believe the translation of all the 
records of the church from the original 
German into English, now owned by 
the church, were made by him. He 
was bom in Germany In 1756 and died 
in Baltimore in 1818. 

In 1797 this printing house, as usual, 
sent out its almanac and continued its 
weekly paper. The only additional 
publication by them was "The Daily 
Record of the Eighth Session of the 
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House of Representatives of the Re- 
public of Pennsylvania." 

In 1798 the almanac was published as 
usual. This year saw the name of the 
"Non-Partisan Gazette" changed to 
that of "The German Porcupine;" with 
the change of name went also a change 
of politics. It was no longer non-par- 
tisan, but adopted violent Federal 
principles. A book called "The Re- 
markable Life, Sickness, Death and 
Burial of French Freedom and like- 
wise the funeral discourse over the 
same, etc., as pronounced by an honest 
German." 

The publications of the firm for 1799 
were a political pamphlet, with the 
title, "An Earnest Call to the Germans 
in Pennsylvania," the "Daily Record 
of the Tenth Session of the State Leg- 
islature," and the annual almanac and 
newspaper. 

The issues of 1800 were the "Record 
of the Legislature," the almanac and 
the newspaper, which dropped the 
name of "German Porcupine" for that 
of "The American Staatsbothe and 
Official Journal." 

In 1801 the name of Johann Albrecht 
alone appears, his partners having 
dropped out He continued the pub- 
lication of the almanac, issued the 
"Record of the State Legislature for 
1800 and 1801, the Record of the 
Twelfth Session of the Legislature," 
the almanac and newspaper. In ad- 
dition, he sent out a duodecimo volume 
of 500 pages,under the title: "The Way 
of Truth as it is according to Godli- 
ness, consisting of twelve pieces 
(articles) and Tracts, composed on 
different Occasions, together with a 
Supplement. Sixth (and the first Amer- 
ican) Edition." 

He continued the publication of his 
almanac and newspaper in 1802. He 
also issued a book of 269 pages, called 
"Earnest Christianity, or Thomas Mat- 
son's forcible Exhortation," and "The 
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Dally Maxims and Precepts of tlie 
United Brethren (Unltas Fratrum) for 
1803." 

Only the almanac and newspaper 
came out from his press in 1803. 

The year 1804 was more productive. 
In addition to his newspaper and 
almanac, the following were issued 
from his press: "The Undenomina- 
tional Hymn Book. Printed by re- 
quest of the Mennonites. 8 yo. 416 
pages;" "Geihard Terstegen's Way of 
Truth, that leads tt? Godliness." 

Nothing but the newspaper and al- 
manac were given out in 1805. 

The almanac, newspaper and the 
Record of the Seventeenth session of 
the Legislature came from his press 
in 1806. John Albrecht died on the 
15th day of August, that year. He was 
bom in Northampton county in 1745, 
learned the printing trade with Chris- 
topher Saur, and came to this place 
in 1787. He was the father of nine 
children. His sons, George and Peter, 
followed their father's trade. 



WILLIAM AND ROBERT DICKSON. 

1796. 

William and Robert Dickson opened 
their printing office in Lancaster in 
1796. Their only German publication 
was "Joseph Allein's Foundation of Ef- 
fective Christianity, Translated from 
the English," in a 12-mo. volume of 322 
pages. The Dickson brothers were 
among the best-known of Lancaster 
publishers. They founded the Lancas- 
ter Intelligencer in 1799, and it was 
published by them until William Dick- 
son's death, in 1823. 

In 1806,William Dickson was tried on 
a charge of libel on Governor McKean, 
having said in his paper that the Gov- 
ernor had made corrupt overtures to 
Senator Wertz, of Bedford county. 
Dickson, in fact, proved what he had 
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charged, but was found guilty under 
the then libel law, and was sentenced 
to pay a fine of $500 to the State and 
undergo an Imprisonment of three 
months In the county Jail. His frlenda 
paid the fine and cocits of the suit and 
Dickson went to Jail, where he wa» 
daily visited by members of the Legis- 
lature (Lancaster was the State Capi- 
tal at that time) and other citizens* 
His Democratic adherents honored 
him with a supper in Jail. His impris- 
onment was generally regarded as a 
piece of political persecution. His 
wife refused to ask a pardon for 
her husband from Governor McKean 
on the ground that he had done no 
wrong. 



CHRISTIAN JACOB HUTTER. 

1799—1802. 

Christian Jacob Hutter founded a 
German newspaper in Lancaster in the 
same year, 1799, that the Dicksons 
founded the English Intelligencer. Its 
name was The Lancaster Correspon- 
dent. Its motto was, "Outspoken, 
Steadfast and Moderate." The paper 
first appeared on May 25, 1799, and 
was discontinued September 3, 1803. 
The Mechanics' Library contains a 
complete file. In 1800 he began the 
publication of "Universal People's Al- 
manac." His printing office stood at 
the corner of West King and Market 
streets. It appears he followed the 
general custom of his day and kept a 
book store in connection with his 
printing establishment,as he advertises 
8,000 of the latest and best German 
books for sale. In the same year 
(1800) he Issued "Washington's Ar- 
rival in Elysium. A Dialogue in 
Poetical form." In 1801 only his news- 
paper and almanac were issued. In 
1802 only the newspaper, and with the 
issue of September 3, 1803, he ctsased 
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the publication of that paper, remark- 
ing in a parting editorial that the 
experiment left him poorer by |5,000. 
It Is pleasant to know that at Easton, 
whither he went, better fortune await- 
ed him. 



HENRY AND BENJAMIN GRIMLER. 

1804—1814. 
In 1804 Henry and Benjamin Grim- 
ier set up their press in Lancaster. 
These men were brothers and strong 
Democrats. They at once started a 
German Democratic sheet with the 
name of The True American. Both 
were able men and fluent writers, but 
Henry was the abler of the two. He 
died at the early age of thirty-seven. 
His education was that procured in 
the local schools, and added to in after 
years through study, industry and 
energy. He is buried in the Trinity 
burial ground, and Pope's well-known 
line, "An honest man's the noblest 
work of God," is engraved on the 
marble slab that marks his resting 
place. Henry, the younger brother, 
was not so able as Benjamin, but, be- 
ing of a more social disposition, was 
more popular. He was elected to the 
State Legislature from this county. He 
died at the age of 54 and is, like his 
brother, buried in the Trinity Luth- 
eran ground. The mother of the 
late Judge Henry Grimier Long 
wfLs a sister of the Grimier 
brothers. The True American 
newspaper was 10^x8^ inches in size, 
in 1806, in addition to their newspaper, 
they published the "Daily Record of 
the Senate of Pennsylvania, for 1805 
and 1806." In 1807 they continued 
their newspaper, and in addition 
"Records of the State Senate for 
1806-1807," and the "Proceedings of 
the Eighteenth House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania." In 1808 the 
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newspaper and proceedings of the 
State Senate. In 1809, they, as usual, 
issued their newspaper, and in addi- 
tion printed a book under the title: 
"The Mystery of Bvil uncovered to its 
very depths; besides a notice of the 
Means of Deliverance of the Church. 
In an Explanation of the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ made to John. By Ignaz 
Romer, 1 vol., octavo, 239 pages." 

In 1810 they continued their news- 
paper and put out a book of 122 pages 
of "Spiritual Hymns, by Henry Bern- 
hard Saffe." In 1811 they printed 
their newspaper and published a work 
called: "Christian Conversation from 
the Spiritual and holy making faith. 
1 vol., 241 pages." 

Their only publication in 1812 was 
their newspaper. In 1813 Benjamin 
Grimler's name alone appears. His ^ 
publications were his newspaper and 
"Records of the State Senate for 1812- 
1813." In 1814 both names again ap- 
pear, but Henry died in this year. 
Benjamin published the newspaper. It 
was continued in 1815. Also, in 1816, 
but in the latter year he published in 
addition the Records of the 27th 
House of Representaitives of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1817 the newspaper was 
continued, but it does not appear 
thereafter. 



HAMILTON A EHRENFREID. 

1808—1810. 

Hamilton ft Ehrenfreid began their 
newspaper, "Der Volksfreund," "The 
People's Friend," in August 9, 1808. 
The motto of the paper was, "Read 
and Think for Yourselves." This is 
the only German newspaper of that 
early time which survives until the 
present day. It passed through various 
hands until 1817, when John Baer got 
possession of it and united it with the 
the "Beobachter," "Observer," in 1838, 
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and under the consolidated name it is 
still published under the firm name of 
John Baer's Sons. 



HAMILTON, ALBRECHT & EHREN- 

FREID. 

1809—1810. 
In 1809 Peter Albrecht entered the 
firm which then became Hamilton, Al- 
brecht & Ehrenfreid. He remained in 
it one year, during which the publica- 
tion of the Observer was continued, as 
it also was in 1810. In the latter year 
the firm put out a small pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, with the title of "A 
Short Sketch of the Christian Doc- 
trine, by Christian Ludwig Becker." 
After a quarrel, the firm of Hamilton 
& Ehrenfreid was dissolved, two firms 
^ growing out of it: that of Hamilton & 
Company, and Joseph Ehrenfreid, 
who went into business for himself. 
Both firms issued books in that same 
year (1810). Hamilton & Company 
put out an edition of Thomas & Kern- 
pis' "Of the Imitation of Christ," and 
"New Discoveries for the Planter and 
Farmer." Ehrenfreid put out a little 
volume of 132 pages, called "The De- 
struction of Jerusalem," translated 
from the English by William Reichen- 
bach; and also an edition of Thomas 
& Kempis, doubtless his share of the 
same work issued by Hamilton & Co. 
before the dissolution of the firm. In 
1811 Hamilton & Co. published only 
their newspaper, while Ehrenfreid is- 
sued "Haberman's Christian Prayer- 
Book," a "Collection of Spiritual 
Hymns," and William Dietrich's book 
on "Christian Instruction and Re- 
ligion," in a goodly octavo of 568 
.pages. In 1812 Ehrenfreid published 
Jeremy Taylor's "The Great Exemplar, 
or the Life and Death of Jesus Christ," 
in an octavo of 209 pages. In the same 
year William Hamilton, individually. 
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issued "The New Testament" in a duo- 
decimo of 572 pages, and also the most 
important work from a typographical 
standpoint that had so far made its 
appearance from the Lancaster print- 
ers; I allude to "The German-English 
and English-German Dictionary, by 
Rev. Dr. Henry Muhlenberg and Bene- 
dict J. Schipper, Professor of Lan- 
guages in Franklin College." This was 
the first German-English dictionary 
published in America, and was a most 
creditable production. It appeared in 
two volumes and was not paged, al- 
though the pages exceeded 1,500. The 
book is still useful, and copies are oc- 
casionally seen. In 1813 Ehrenfreid 
published a small volume by Professor 
Reidenbach, on "The True Divine Ser- 
vice," a work with Swedenborgian ten- 
dencies. William Hamilton & Co., In 
the same year, published a farewell 
sermon delivered by Preacher John 
Plitt to the Lutheran congregation at 
New Holland, in 1813, and also a vol- 
ume on "The Christian Religion for 
the Unlearned," by Frederick V. Mel- 
sheimer, who was one of the best- 
known teachers in Franklin College. 
In 1814 Joseph Ehrenfreid published a 
folio edition of the famous "Martyr 
Book," in 948 pages. The still larger 
edition of the same book had been 
published at Ephrata in 1748. Hamil- 
ton & Co. published only their news- 
paper in 1814. In 1815 Hamilton 
issued "The Opening Lily, a Theolog- 
ical Discourse," of 204 pages. In the 
same year Ehrenfreid published a 
book called "Certain beautiful Hymns 
as they appear in the Basel book by 
the Swiss Brethren." This was a fa- 
vorite book among the Mennonites, 
and Saur published no less than four 
editions between 1742 and 1785. It 
was a book of 812 pages. In the same 
year he issued the Rev. John Herr's 
"True and Holy Way, or Foundation 
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Doctrine of God's Word." This book 
is said to have caused a dissension 
among the Mennonites. In 1816 Ham- 
ilton & Co. issued their newspaper, 
while Ehrenfreid issued a little work 
called "A Short Addition to the Open- 
ing Lily." In 1817 Ehrenfreid pub- 
lished a thin octavo under the title, 
"To the Ood Living and Christ Seek- 
ing Souls." In the same year Hamil- 
ton failed, and his paper, "The People's 
Friend," was sold by the Sheriff. Four 
years later, in 1820, Hamilton died. In 
1818 Ehrenfreid issuec^ another edition 
of Reichenbach's "True Divine Ser- 
vice," making the second edition in 
five years. At this point Ehrenfreid 
disappears as a Lancaster publisher. 



ANTON ALBRECHT. 

1809—1819. 

Anton Albrecht began his career in 
Lancaster on his own account in 1809 
by continuing to publish the calendar 
and newspaper previously issued by 
Qeorge and Peter Albrecht, who, no 
doubt, were brothers. He continued 
to publish both until 1819, inclusive, 
when he disappears. 



SAMUEL KLINQ AND JOHN BAER. 

1817. 

When William Hamilton was sold 
out, his paper was bought by Samuel 
Kling, who published it for a brief 
period, when the firm name of S. Kling 
and John Baer appears from Novem- 
ber 26, 1817, until March 31, 1818. It 
the latter year Kling dropped out, and 
on April 7 John Baer became the sole 
owner, and the office was removed to 
North Queen street, where, under the 
firm of John Baer's Sons, the news- 
paper, with an additional title, is still 
published. 
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Of all the Lancaster printers and 
publishers, German or English, none 
had a more honorable career. He was 
bom of Swiss ancestry, in 1795, and 
learned the printing trade first in Co- 
lumbia and later in Harrlsburg. He 
waa twenty-one years old when, as al- 
ready told, he formed the partnership 
with Samuel Kling for the publication 
of the "People's Friend" (Volks- 
freund), of which he became, a few 
months later, the sole proprietor. In 
1834 he purchased the "Lancaster Ob- 
server" (Lancasterschc Beobachter) 
from Samuel Wagner and united the 
two publications under the general 
name of "The People's Friend and Ob- 
server" (Der Volksfreund und Beo- 
bachter), a newspaper which has been 
published continuously for nearly a 
century, and which at all times exerted 
a powerful influence upon the German 
population of the county. In 1828 he 
began the publication of the "Agricul- 
tural Almanac," which had previously 
been issued by William Albrecht, and 
in 1833 began the publication of the 
"(German Pennsylvania Almanac," both 
of which have been continued until the 
present day. Like his newspaper, they 
have been very successful, attaining a 
wide circulation in this and some of 
the Western States. The recently pub- 
lished voluminous "History of Penn- 
sylvania," edited by Howard M. Jen- 
kins, in speaking of the press of 
Pennsylvania, has this paragraph: 

"The two most conspicuous and 
potent of the weekly newspapers of 
that time were the Reading Adler and 
the Lancaster Volksfreund, one the 
German Democratic Bible of Berks,and 
the other was the German Bible of 
Lancaster; and Baer's Lancaster Ger- 
man Almanac was equal in importance 
in the German homes oi the Old Guard 
to Franklin's 'Poor Richard's Al- 
manac' of the olden time." 
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As John Baer's career as a publisher 
extended beyond the period I have al- 
loted to myself in this paper, I cannot 
go into the details of the many issues 
of his press. His German ancestry se- 
cured for him the patronage of the 
Mennonites, and he became the pub- 
lisher of many of their books. Of the 
many books printed by him I will only 
mention the folio German Bible issued 
by him in 1819. It was the largest 
Bible printed in America up to that 
time, having 1,096 pages. It was a 
costly and risky piece of work and 
beset with many difficulties, owing to 
the primitive character of the printing 
machinery of those days, and, although 
the type was inked by the old-time 
hand-balls, and the book printed a few 
pages at a time on an old Ramage 
press, it is a most creditable piece of 
work, and compares favorably with 
more modern printing. Our Society has 
a handsomely bound copy of it in its 
library. John Baer died in 1858. 



WILLIAM ALBRECHT. 

1820—1830. 

William Albrecht succeeded Anton 
Albrecht in 1820, and published the al- 
manac and newspaper wuxch had been 
so long issued by the latter. He con- 
tinued the publication of his almanac 
until 1830 or longer, but ceased to issue 
his newspaper, "The American Staats- 
bothe," in 1825. 



BAAB & VILLEE. 

1826—1830. 

' The publishing firm of Baab & Villee 
made its appearance in 1826 and com- 
menced the publication of a German 
monthly,called "The Lancaster Eagle." 
Mr. Baab seems to have dropped out of 
the firm after the first year, and the 
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Eagle was published by H. W. Villee 
until 1830 and perhaps longer. It is 
worthy of note that at this time there 
were three German newspapers pub- 
lished in the country by the title Eagle 
— the one in Lancaster, one in Read- 
ing and a third in Lancaster, Ohio. Vil- 
lee's other issues were, in 1828, "The 
Poetical Way to Heaven, compiled by 
Daniel Hertz," 1 vol., 295 pages, and 
"On the Amusements of Sin: An ad- 
dress delivered in the Capitol,at Wash- 
ington, by F. Fisk.l vol., 18 pages/' and, 
in 1829, "The German Theology;" a 
noble booklet of the right Understand- 
ing, with Dr. Luther's and Amd's In- 
troductions: and the General Utility 
Domestic Medicine Book,compiled from 
Useful Manuscripts, by Daniel 
Schmidt." Second edition, 1 vol., 192 
pages. 



JOSEPH EHRENFREID. 

1826—1827. 

In 1826, after a disappearance of nine 
years, Joseph Ehrenfreid again made 
liis apeparance. This time his enter- 
prise was a German monthly, called 
"The Religious Family Friend." It 
proved a short-lived venture; the first 
number made its appearance in April, 
1826, and the last in March, 1827. 
With his name our list closes, although 
the German printers kept at work to a 
much later period. 

Not only was the German press of 
this city noted for its extent, but also 
for the quality of its work. I have 
already noted the excellent workman- 
ship displayed in Baer's fine folio 
Bible. As early as 1794 an Association 
of Philadelphia, known as the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturing Society, 
awarded the first premium for excel- 
lence in printing to the printer of a 
German book in this city. Who that 
printer was is not known. Most prob- 
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ably it was John Albreclit & Co., who 
iB8u«d a German book of 226 pages in 
1793 and one of 218 pages and another 
of 675 pages in 1794. That was the 
only German printing firm here in 
those years. 

In 1809, in 1826, in 1829 and again in 
1830 there were three German papers, 
weeklies, published in this city. In 
1779 and during several other years 
three several almanacs were issued in 
Lancaster. Strange to say.the Sect peo- 
ple appear to have been the strongest 
supporters of the German printers. The 
Mennonites and Dunkers were among 
the earliest patrons of the Lancaster 
press. Hymn books, reprints of famous 
theological works and controversial 
pamphlets were printed for them. How 
stupid the thousandth time repeated 
slander that these people cared noth- 
ing for reading, books or education. 
The many books printed for them by 
Christopher Sauer at Germantown, by 
EYanklin at Philadelphia, by the Eph- 
rata press and the Lancaster printers 
refutes the accusation In the most de- 
cisive manner. All the facts that I 
have tried to set forth go to show that 
our literary foundations were well and 
truly laid at an early period, and that 
Lancaster's present eminence as a 
reading, bookish and cultured com- 
munity has come to her through a 
line of natural inheritance. 

Incidentally I may mention that 
there were German printers and pub- 
lishers of German books in the follow- 
ing places in this State between 1728 
and 1828: Allentown, Carlisle. Cham- 
bersburg. Chestnut Hill, Doylestown^ 
Easton, Ephrata, Friedensthal, Ger- 
mantown, Gettysburg (1830), Hamburg, 
Hanover, Harrlsburg, Kutztown (in 
1829), Lancaster, Lebanon, Marietta 
(1829), New Berlin (1829), Norristown, 
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Oeconomle, Orwigsburg, Philadelphia 
(47 of them), Pittsburg, Pottstown, 
Reading, Schellsburg, Selin'8 Grove 
(1830), Somerset, Summytown (1829), 
Waterloo and York; thirty-one places 
in all. The number of publishers was 
nearly two hundred. 

F. R^ DIFFENDERFFER. 



Minutes of December Meeting. 

Lancaster, Dec. 4, 1903. 

The December meeting of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society was 
held on Friday afternoon, in the So- 
ciety's room, in the Young Men's 
Christian Association building. Presi- 
dent Steinman in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the 
November meeting was, on motion, 
dispensed with. The application of 
Dr. Walter Baer Weidler was receiv- 
ed, and, under the rules, laid over 
until the next meeting. 

The donations to the Society con- 
sisted of the Dauphin County Centen- 
nial and the Transactions of the Dau- 
phin County Historical Society; of 
the proceedings of the Historical So- 
ciety of York county and those of the 
Wyoming Historical Society; several 
volumes from the State Library at 
Albany, New York; the University of 
New York, the University of Chicago, 
the Historical Department of the 
State of Iowa; a copy of the laws of 
Pennsylvania, from Dr. P. J. Roebuck, 
of Lititz, and a number of exchanges 
from other societies and magazines. 
The thanks of the Society were ex- 
tended to all the donors for their 
favors. 

There being no paper read before 
the Society, that body resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole to 
discuss how the interests of the So- 
ciety can best be promoted, and how 
a larger attendance at the meetings 
can be secured. A number of sugges- 
tions were made and discussed. A 
change in the meeting hour from Fri- 
diay afternoon to some evening in the 
week when persons were less engaged 
was favorably considered, and final 
action on the plian will be taken at 
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. the annual meeting in January, 1904. 
A number of other topics were also 
discussed, the female members of the 
Society taking their full share in the 
debate. 

As the regular meeting day in Jan« 
nary falls on the first day of the 
month, it was decided to hold that 
meeting on the second Friday of the 
month, January 8th. 

There being no further business, the 
Society then adjourned. 



Hinates of Jannaii Meeting. 

Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 8, 1904. 

The January meeting of the Lancas- 
ter County Historical Society was held 
this (Friday) afternoon in the Young 
Men's Christian Association building. 

The Society was called to order at 
the usual hour by President Steinman. 
The roll of officers was called, and the 
minutes of the December meeting 
read, and, on motion, approved. Dr. 
Walter Baer Weidler was elected to 
membership. 

The donations and exchanges re- 
ceived during the past month, as re- 
ported by the Librarian, were as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania-Qerman Maga- 
zine, January, 1904; Linden Hall Echo, 
December, 1903; American Catholic 
Historical Researches for January. 
1904; German- American Annals, No- 
vember, 1903; Bibliography of Books 
on the Philippine Island8,from Library 
of Congress; several catalogues of 
rare books and first editions; Penn- 
sylvania Magazine for January, 1904; 
Bulletin, New York Public Library, for 
December, 1903. 

The Secretary read his annual re- 
port, which, in a general way, was a 
resume of the work of the Society 
during the last year. Nine monthly 
meetings were held by the Society. 
The attendance at these meetings was 
better than during the previous year. 
The Increase in membership was stat- 
ed to be eighteen. The work done by 
the Society was up to the average in 
quantity and quality. Six separate 
pamphlets were issued, containing 
nine papers read before the Society. 

The trouble of securing members 
and others to prepare papers for every 
meeting was spoken of as one of the 
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Secretary. The year 1908 was not spe- 
cially marked by any great historical 
finds bearing on our local history. The 
purchase of a new book-case and the 
need of still another was alluded to. 
The necessity for permanent quarters, 
owned by the Society, was strongly 
urged. 

The financial condition of the So- 
ciety wiB said to be good. The annual 
dues of the members and the sum 
which, under the law the County €k>m- 
missioners are allowed to give the So- 
ciety are sufficient to provide for all 
its needs, as there are no salaried offi- 
cials. The best way to promote the 
efficiency and work of the Society was 
touched upon. An annual collation or 
banquet was strongly urged. 

The report of the Librarian, S. M. 
Sener, Bsq., showed that 278 different 
articles had been added to the library 
of the Society by donation and pur- 
chase, and that the total number to 
date was 1,160. The bound volumes 
received during the year were 156. 

The report of the Treasurer, Dr. J. 
W. Houston, was presented. The Mary 
Ross fund, which has not been used 
for general society purposes, amounts 
to $130. The income of the Society 
from all sources during the year, in- 
cluding the sum brought over from the 
previous year, was 1391.71. All the 
expenses of the Society for printing, 
the purchase of books, library furni- 
ture and rent have been paid, and 
there is still a balance in the treasury. 
A committee named to audit the 
Treasurer's accounts reported them 
correct. 

On motion, the Treasurer was in- 
structed to pay the yearly rent to the 
Y. M. C. A. for the use of the rooms 
occupied. 

This being the annual meeting, the 
election of officers for 1904-5 took 
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place, which resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, Qeorge M. Steinmau, Bsq.; Vice 
Presidents, Samuel Evans, Dr. Jos. H. 
Dubbs; Secretary, F. R. Diffenderffer; 
Librarian, S. M. Sener, Bsq.; Treasur- 
er, Dr. J. W. Houston; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Martha B. Clark; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Hon. W. U. Hen- 
sel, R. M. ReiUy, Esq., George F. K. 
Erisman, Mrs. Sarah B. Carpenter; Dr. 
J. W. Hassler, Monroe B. Hirsh, W. A. 
Heitshu, Simon P. Eby, Esq., H. E. 
Steinmetz and Dr. J. S. Stahr. 

The question of securing a larger 
attendance at the meetings of the So- 
ciety was fully discussed, and it was 
decided that the next meeting should 
be called for the first Tuesday of Feb- 
ruary, at 8 p. m., and the Secretary 
was instructed to send notice of the 
same to members. 

The paper of the day was read by 
Mr. F. R. DiftenderfFer, on "The Early 
German Printers of Lancaster and the 
Issues of Their Press from 1761 until 
1825,"which gave the names of twenty- 
seven firms and individuals who were 
engaged in German printing during the 
period named, and also the names of 
the various publications sent out by 
them so far as known. 

There being no further business, the 
Society, on motion of Dr. Hassler, ad- 
journed. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT FOR 1903-04. 

To the Officers and Members of the 

Lancaster County Historical Society. 

In accordance with the requirements 
of the Constitution of our Society, your 
Secretary herewith presents his re- 
port of the operations, work and condi- 
tion of the Society during the past 
year, with such recommendations as its 
needs and interests seem to require. 

The Society held nine regular 
monthly meetings during the year for 
the transaction of business, the Sep- 
tember meeting having been omitted. 
The attendance at these meetings was 
better, in the aggregate, than during 
the previous year. The lady members, 
especially, were faithful in their vis- 
itations, and generally outnumbered 
the male members. It also deserves to 
be stated that they brought more new 
members into the Society than the 
gentlemen. All honor to them for 
these manifestations of interest in our 
organization. 

The increase in our membership, as 
in previous years, has been somewhat 
disappointing. Only seventeen new 
members were taken in. The number 
should have been five times as many, 
and could have been Increased to that 
figure if we had all done our full duty. 
I cannot refrain from again referring 
to the smallness of our numbers as 
compared with those of sister socie- 
ties around us. Some of these have 
from two to three hundred members; 
our roster shows 139 names and 32 ex- 
changes. 

But if we fall behind them in mem- 
bership, it may justly be said that few 
or none of them exceed us in the 
quantity and quality of our work. Dur- 
ing the past year six pamphlets were 
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published and nine papers of lengtb 
were read — ^an average of one for 
every meeting. The number of pages 
in volume 7 is 176. 

We have experienced the same diffi- 
culty in securing members willing to 
write papers, as has heretofore been 
alluded to. With a membership so 
large and intelligent as ours, there 
should be no trouble to secure at least 
one paper for every meeting; two 
would be better still, but the Secretary 
confesses that to secure those that 
have been read during the year has 
been the most difficult as well as 
the most annoying of his duties. To 
have all this work imposed upon half 
a dozen members is not only unfair, 
but likely to result in monotony and 
undeserved criticism. I hope the new 
year will bring better results in this 
particular than the year we have left 
behind. 

So far as I know, the past year was 
not marked by any specially rare or 
valuable finds bearing on our local his- 
tory. Such as come along are gener- 
ally accidental, and not the result of 
actual search. More methodical work 
might bring greater rewards. 

The additions to the library and to 
our collections generally have been up 
to those of former years. Through 
donations and purchases, our series of 
the State Archives is almost complete. 
If we could afford to employ a paid 
agent we would, no doubt, increase 
our collectoin largely, but that is, of 
course, out of the question, and we 
must content ourselves with what 
comes to us voluntarily. A new book- 
case was required to accommodate our 
book donations, and it is almost full 
already. I hope we shall soon be un- 
der the necessity of securing another 
one. 

Perhaps our greatest need is perma- 
nent quarters for our meetings and 
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our collections — quarters that we can 
call our own. In reality, where we can 
meet, feeling that we are, indeed in 
our own home and where we can wel- 
come our friends and visitors and 
show them the progress we are mak- 
ing. I feel satisfied that when we 
reach that point we will progress 
much more rapidly. Nothing will 
serve so well to call out donations of 
money and other valuable things than 
the knowledge that we are in a posi- 
tion to receive and care for whatever 
may be given us. It is a well-known 
fact that men will carry what they have 
to give where there is already some- 
thing to keep it company. Where is 
the MflBcenas who will come forward 
and lift us out of our trouble? Several 
have at times seemed to hover around, 
but thus far they have not materialized. 

It gives me much pleasure to state 
that our Socitey is prosperous finan- 
cially. We have no pending debts of 
any amount, and have money in our 
treasury; how much, the report of the 
Treasurer will show. The annual sum 
which the liberality of the County 
Commissioners allows us under the 
law, together with the annual dues of 
the members, provide comfortably for 
all our immediate needs. 

Finally, how can we best promote 
the interests and general prosperity of 
our Society? The success which at- 
tends clubs, social organizations of 
both males and females, seems to 
point out a way. Everything at the 
present day seems to run in the direc- 
tion of sociability and banqueting, es- 
pecially the latter. Every club, society 
or social organization (save our own) 
has its annual banquet; some have 
their monthly feeds. They find that 
nothing so well promotes that good 
fellowship and camaraderie that 
should prevail in an organization like 
ours. A Historical Society in an ad- 
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Joining county has increased its mem- 
bership much beyond ours in this way. 
At its last banquet more than 160 per- 
sons sat at the board. It attributes its 
great success to its annual banquet. I 
have suggested an annual banquet for 
our Society before. I do so again, 
more fully persuaded than before that 
along that highway lies success. 
Those members who can find their 
way to every function in the city, save 
our meetings, may be able to reach our 
banquet, also. We ought to give them 
a chance. Respectfully, 

F. R. DIFFENDERFFER, 

Secretary. 



LIBRARIAN'S REPORT. 

To the Officers and Members of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society. 

During the year 1903 there were 
added to the museum and library of 
the Society, by purchase and donation, 
278 articles, making the total number 
received to date 1,160. There were 156 
bound volumes received, the most 
prominent donations being twelve vol- 
umes of the Fourth Series of Pennsyl- 
vania Archives from Hon. W. H. Bro- 
sius; thirty volumes of the Third 
Series of State Archives, ten of the 
Second Series (thus filling the set of 
nineteen volumes), and seven volumes 
of the Statutes of Pennsylvania, from 
a friend; twelve volumes of Second 
Series of Archives from Dr. P. J. Roe- 
buck; ten volumes of "Crowned Mas- 
terpieces of English Literature," from 
Hon. J. B. Livingston. Other donors to 
the library were F. R. Diffenderffer, 
Dr. J. W. Houston, Mrs. M. N. Robin- 
son, Rev. Dr. Dubbs, Charles Bitner 
and Samuel Evans, Esq. 

There were fourteen pictures and 
photographs received; three curios 
and four old newspapers. There w^re 
also received the original muster role 
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of the Lancaster Fencibles in 1861; 
role of members of Donegal Church in 
1774, and a framed certificate of mem- 
bership in the Jackson Rifles. 

There were quite a number of pam- 
phlets received, besides the usual num- 
ber of exchanges. A new book-case 
and several volumes were purchased 
and a number of volumes bound. 
Respectfully submitted, 

S. M. SENER, Librarian. 

January 8, 1904. 



Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 8, 1904. 

To the Officers and Members of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society. 
I submit the following report: 

Amount in treasury January, 
1903 1 67.71 

Received for initiations and dues 
during 1903 124.00 

Commissioners' appropriation 
for year 1903 200.00 

Total assets $391.71 

Expenses for printing, postage, 
furniture, books, cartage, &c., 
as per vouchers $197.62 



Balance on hand $194.09 

There are some outstanding debts, 
which will reduce the balance on hand, 
say, $40. 

The Ross fund is on compound in- 
terest, and amounts to nearly $130. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. HOUSTON, Treasurer. 
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TERRITORIAL RAIDS ON 
LANCASTER COUNTY. 



The fair domain of Lancaster county, 
with her nearly one thousand square 
miles of territorial area, with her 
thousands of water-courses to make 
green her fertile meadows, with her 
many elevated ridges and the magnifi- 
cent valleys that lie between, with her 
hundred thriving towns and villages 
that nestle all over her fair surface — 
these and many other things, her fruit- 
ful acres and her riches in horses and 
cattle and almost every other con- 
ceivable form of wealth which are the 
pride of her people and the boast of 
the Commonwealth, have for well-nigh 
one hundred years been the envy of 
landowners and speculators. These 
have time and again sought to cur- 
tail her fair dimensions, to steal away 
her fairest townships, guided by self- 
interest and oblivious to local pride 
and patriotism. All these attempts 
during the past ninety-four years, 
since Lebanon was erected into a 
county in 1813, have failed, and for 
nearly a century our grand old county, 
the richest agricultural county in all 
the Union during the past three de- 
cades, has been allowed to retain her 
boundaries, a fact for rejoicing and 
grateful remembrance. 

After the separation of Lancaster 
county from Chester county, its size 
was reduced to its present limits by the 
forming of York, Cumberland, Berks, 
Northumberland, Dauphin and Leba- 
non counties, and then began the 
eftorts to make Lancaster county 
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smaller by forming other counties out 
of the territory that was left. 

Finley County. 

The first attempt of this kind of 
which there is a written record was 
made early in the nineteenth century. 
I say written record because no evi- 
dence has been found to show that the 
petition was ever presented to the 
Legislature. Only the written copy re- 
mains, and to this there is no date at- 
tached, which leaves us in the dark 
as to the exact period when thib, the 
earliest raid on the territorial area of 
our county from within, was made. The 
paper and the handwriting indicate 
that the instrument of writing wajs 
drawn up in or about the year 1800, 
or a little later. There is no doubt that 
the grievances complained of in the 
petition were in a large measure real. 
Caernarvon, Colerain and Earl town- 
ships were from fifteen to twenty- 
seven miles from the county seat The 
way was long, the roads at certain 
seasons almost impassable, and to 
reach Lancaster was a long and dreary 
Journey, especially in inclement 
weather. We can hardly blame them 
for wishing a nearer town in which to 
transact their legal and other affairs. 
But here Is the document. It speaks 
for itself: 

"To the honorable, the Representatives 
of the Freemen of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met: 

"Divers Freeholders and Inhabitants 
of the Townships of Barle, Caernarvon, 
Salisbury, Leacock, Sadsbury, Stras- 
burg, and Colerain in the County of 
Lancaster, of West Fallowfield, East 
Fallowfleld, Sadsbury, West Cain, 
Brandiwine, West Nantmill, and 
Honey-Brook, in the County of Ches- 
ter; and Caernarvon in the County of 
Berks, beg leave to represent, that re- 
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lying on the known Wisdom, and Jus- 
tice of your honorable House, they are 
Emboldened by the favorable Ear you 
have lately in many Instances given to 
divers of the Liege Subjects of this 
Commonwealth, who have petitioned 
for the Division of certain Counties 
within the same. State that they 
labour under many Inconveniences in 
attending on the Seats of Justice in 
the Several Counties, to which they 
respectively belong. 

"In the first place Some of us are 
Distant Twenty seven Miles from 
them. 

"2ndly. The great number of Suits 
in the Counties of Lancaster, Chester, 
and Berks prevent us from obtaining a 
Speedy trial by Jury, by which we are 
driven to great Expense, and have a 
respectable authority in Saying, a De- 
lay of Justice is a Denial of Justice. By 
being an unreasonable length of time 
from our Homes, our Families suffer 
manifest Inconvenience and real in- 
Jury. 

*'3rdly. Few who live at a great Dis- 
tance from the Seat of Justice are 
Summoned by the Sheriff on common 
Juries, by which we may materially 
suffer, as In Trials an acquaintance 
with the parties and witnesses might 
furnish them with a better Oppor- 
tunity of Deciding on the Question be- 
fore them. 

"4thly. In Elections those who live 
on the Skirts of large Counties have 
but a dull chance of obtaining even 
one member at the Board of Commis- 
sioners, or of that Important Officer 
the Sheriff, whose power in the return- 
ing of Juries to decide on our Fame, 
our Fortunes, and our lives is Im- 
mense. 

'*5thly. By circumscribing the Limits 
of Extensive Counties, and the throw- 
ing out the Excess in each by forming 
new Counties adjoining, Justice is then 
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brougrht to the Doors of the people. 
Criminals are often suffered to Escape 
unpunished where the prosecutor and 
the Witnesses are obliged to attend on 
Courts of Justice, situated at a great 
Distance from their respective Habita- 
tions. 

"6thl7. In Erecting new Counties 
you give Encouragement to Public 
Schools, by which Means you lend 
your Aid, to the Enlightening the 
Minds of your Constituents and of 
facilitating the Means of Education to 
the rising Generation. 

"Tthly and lastly. If a large Ma- 
jority of any District of County within 
your Representation who are conven- 
iently situated for a County and have 
within the same, Men of Honesty and 
Talents, Competent to the Execution of 
the Official Trusts therein, and are 
willing to defray the Expense of the 
Public Buildings for the Accommoda- 
tion and the Annual Expenditures 
arising from the Administration of the 
Laws within such Limits, petition for 
the same, beg leave with due Deference 
and Respect to your better Sense and 
Judgment, to state, that no person out 
of Doors can say Nay, except the pres- 
ent Sheriff, Clerks, of Courts, and a 
few Justices of the peace, whose 
Limits, and of Course, whose fees may 
be a little Curtailed thereby. 

"Under these Considerations and 
the General principles of Justice and 
sound policy, which are familiar to 
your honorable Body, and which have 
been better and more clearly stated 
in similar Petitions, we request that 
you will give us leave to bring in a 
Bill declaring that the District of 
County contained within the following 
Limits, Viz.: 

"Beginning on the Main branch of 
French Creek, where the Chester 
County line crosses said Creek, thence 
through a part of Berks County, to 
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Muddy Creek, about one Mile above 
tbe Mouth of said Creek; thence in a 
Direction to strike Octorara Creek, 
where the Maryland line Intersects it, 
and as far on said Direction as will 
answer to run a line to the South 
East corner of East Fallowfleld Town- 
ship, parallel to the line from French 
Creek to Muddy Creek; thence to the 
said South East corner of said Town- 
ship, thence to the North East corner 
of said Township, thence to the Thir- 
ty-eight Mile stone on the Lancaster 
Road, and thence to the place of be- 
ginning, be formed into a County by 
the Name of Fin ley County, with all 
the rights, liberties, and Immunities, 
granted to the other Counties within 
this Commonwealth, and we are in 
Duty bound, &c., &c. 

"DAVID WHITEHILL. 
WILLIAM BOYD, 
"JOSHUA HAINES." 
Who were David Whitehill, William 
Boyd and Joshua Haines? The follow- 
ing biographical sketches attempt to 
throw some light on the subject: 

DAVID WHITEHILL. 

David Whitehill was the son of Hon. 
John Whitehill and Rachel (Creswell) 
Whitehill, of Salisbury township, Lan- 
caster county. He was bom May 24, 
1743, and married Rachel Clemson in 
1770. He resided in the old home of 
the Whitehills, in Salisbury township. 
He served as Captain in Colonel John 
Boyd's Regiment in the Revolution- 
ary War. He removed to Cumberland 
county, three miles north of Carlisle, 
where he resided at the time of his 
death. 

JOSHUA HAINES. 

Jacob Haines, of East Nottingham 
township, Chester county, purchased a 
large tract of land from Richard Evan- 
son in 1734. Joshua, his son, lived in 
Salisbury township, Lancaster county. 
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and died in 1794, leaving his son, 
"Isaac, his plantation, where he now 
lives," and also a son, Joshua, and, I 
presume, the man who signed the pe- 
tition. 

WILLIAM BOYD. 
The following may he found in the 
Recorder's office, Lancaster, Pa.: 
"Commission of William Boyd. — To be 
a Justice of the Peace. Given by 
Thomas McKean, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania — Townships of Salisbury and 
Sadsbury. Given, 11th of May, 1802." 
It has been proven the signature upon 
the petition to form a new county is 
that of 'Squire William Boyd, who be- 
longed to a family of prominence in 
Salisbury township, and identified 
with the early history of Pequea Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Penn County. 

The next attempt to carve up Lan- 
caster county was made in December, 
1^19. James Colwell, of Lancaster 
county, and James Keller, of Chester 
county, introduced petitions in the 
House of Representatives, praying for 
the erection of a new county, to be 
taken from Lancaster and Chester 
counties, to be called Penn county. 

Two years later, in 1820, John Light- 
ner, of Lancaster county, introduced 
petitions in the House of Representa- 
tives praying for the erection of a new 
county to be taken from Lancaster, 
Chester and Berks, to be called Con- 
estoga county. The principal reason 
for the forming of the new counties 
was that they were too far from the 
seat of Justice, and criminals were 
often allowed to go free rather than 
undertake the Journey. 

Mr. Samuel McKean presented re- 
monstrances from the inhabitants of 
Honeybrook and West Cain twnships, 
of Chester county, and David Morri- 
son presented remonstrances from the 
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people of Drumore, Lancaster county, 
asking (should the county be formed) 
they be allowed to remain in these old 
counties. 

Conewago County. 

In 1824, '25 and '26 an effort was 
made to form a new county, to be 
called Conewago, out of portions of 
Lancaster, Dauphin and Lebanon. Of 
this proposed county an excellent map 
is still in existence and is herewith 
exhibited. The county was to consist 
of six townships, of which three were 
to be taken from Lancaster county, f 

namely. Mount Joy, Donegal and ^ 

Rapho; two from Dauphin, Derry and ' >N^y ; 

Londonderry, and one from Lebanon, "^"* 

also called Londonderry. These would 
have made a compact county, nearly 
circular in shape, with the Susque- 
hanna and Swatara rivers on the 
southern and western boundaries and 
the Big Chickies on the east, and ex- 
tending northward as far as Mount 
Hope. The number of inhabitants in 
the six townships was estimated at 
15,633, and the taxables at 3,246. Of 
the former 10,582, or nearly 68 per 
cent., were to be taken from Lancas- 
ter county, 22 per cent, from Dauphin, 
and about 10 p^r cent, from Lebanon. 
It would have included the borough 
of Marietta, the towns of Bainbridge, 
Maytown, Mount Joy, Campbellstown, 
Springville, Richland and Elizabeth- 
town; the latter was to be the county 
seat. 

The chief mover in the enterprise 
was Jacob Gish, a member of the 
Legislature at that time, and a wealthy 
landowner, residing on Conoy creek, 
some distance below Elizabethtown. 
In all probability he was a real estate 
owner in Elizabethtown itself, and this 
new county project must have appeal- 
ed to his interests in a very emphatic 
manner. At any rate, he was a zealous 
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advocate of the measure, although it 
does not apear to have developed much 
outside strength, the map filed In the 
Archives and the following facts from 
the House record being the only at- 
testing memorial of this attempt to 
make EUzabethtown the Shlretown of 
a new county. 

In the Senate journals of 1824-26-26- 
27, not a line is to be found in refer- 
ence to the proposed new county, but 
on consulting the House journals for 
these years better fortune attended the 
research. 

On the 22d of December, 1824, a bill 
creating a county out of parts of Lan- 
caster, Dauphin and Lebanon was re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. John Chandler, Jr., of Chester; 
Charles Gleim, of Lebanon; Calvin 
Blythe, of Mifflin; Robert E. Hobart, 
of Montgomery; Joseph Rankin, of In- 
diana; William M. Meredith, of Phila- 
delphia, and William Thompson, of 
Chester. 

The next day, December 23. 1824, Mr. 
Chandler, "from the committee to 
whom was referred that item of un- 
finished business, reported a bill. No. 
104, entitled, 'An act erecting parts of 
Lancaster, Dauphin and Lebanon into 
a separate county called Conewago.' " 

On the 14 th of January, 1826, Mr. 
Nathaniel Lightner, of Lancaster, pre- 
sented a petition for a new county out 
of parts of Lancaster and Dauphin. 

On the 5th of February, 1825, Mr. 
Gleim, of Lebanon, presented four 
petitions against the proposed new 
county out of Lancaster, Dauphin and 
Lebanon. 

On the 23d of December, 1825. really 
the beginning of the next year's ses- 
sion, the new county project was re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Henry Haines, of Lancaster; 
Jacob M. Wise, of Westmoreland; 
Christian Snyder, of Bedford; William 
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Beatty, of Allegheny, and Aaron Kerr» 
of Washington. 

On the 24th of December, 1825, Mr. 
Haines presented six petitions, chiefly 
from Lancaster, in favor of the 
measure. 

On the 3d of January, 1826, Mr. 
Haines presented a similar petition. 

On the 7th of January, 1826, Mr. 
Haines reported the bill for the erec- 
tion of the new county, and on the 7th 
of January, 17th of January, 27th of 
January, and the 8th of February, of 
the same year, presented a number of 
petitions in favor of the measure. 

There is nothing more in reference 
to the matter, and this must have 
been the end of it. 

Jacob Peelor, the maker of the map, 
was appointed a Justice of the Peace 
for Donegal township in 1818, and re- 
sided on the south side of Main street, 
in Ellzabethtown. When the town was 
incorporated, in 1827, he was chosen 
Clerk of Council, and held the same 
oflace during the following year. In 
1829 he was chosen Burgess. He was 
evidently an accomplished surveyor, 
draughtsman and civil engineer, as his 
map proves. I find that in April, 1854, 
Jacob Peelor moved to Lancaster, 
where he bought the store property of 
Benjamin Ober, on South Queen street. 
Immediately below the new market 
house. No further trace of him has 
been found. No doubt Peelor was 
the owner of landed estate in Ellza- 
bethtown, and thereby became inter- 
ested in the new county project. 

Monroe County. 

Strange to say, the erection of a 
new county out of the same townships 
shown on the map was again made six 
years later, in 1832. This time the 
name to be adopted was Monroe, in- 
stead of Conewago. This change in 
name was perhaps made in order to 
throw a cloud over the earlier effort 
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The following proceedings of a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants, favorable to 
the erection of the county of Monroe, 
is good reading at this time. The 
Colonel Mathlot, to whom the letter 
is addressed, was a member of the 
Legislature from Westmoreland coun- 
ty, and in his day one of the enter- 
prising citizens of Western Pennsylva- 
nia. 
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Elizabethtown, February 13, 1832. 
To Jacob D. Mathiot, Esq. 

Dear Sir: At a large and respect- 
able Meeting of the citizens residing 
within the bounds of the contemplated 
Monroe County, convened agreeable 
to previous notice at the house of J. 
Maglauchlin, in the borough of Eliz- 
abethtown, on Monday, the 13th in- 
stant; George Redsecker, Sen., was 
called to the chair; Samuel Shrode ap- 
pointed Vice-President, and Adams 
Campbell and Andrew Wade,Bsquires, 
Secretaries. 

"After having examined the body of 
the 'Remonstrances' that have been 
presented to your honorable bodies, to 
influence your minds against the di- 
vision, it was unanimously Resolved, 
That so much of the proceedings of 
this meeting be presented to each 
member of the House, so as to give 
an idea of our grievances embracing 
such facts that no advocate for the 
remonstrance can deny. A Committee 
of five being appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Charles Ebbeke, Samuel Red- 
secker, Col. Abraham Greenawalt, 
Samuel Hoffer, Esquire, Dauphin, and 
Abraham Gish, of West Donegal, re- 
tired, and in a few minutes reported 
the following, by Mr. Ebbeke: 

"'Mr. President: The Committee 
appointed to report to this Meeting, 
the items of grievances necessary to 
lay before the Legislature, have re- 
qijested me, as their chairman, to re- 
port the following: • 
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'First Our claims for the division 
are the impossibility of having any- 
thing done in our Courts, in any rea- 
sonable time, owing to the press cf 
business. 

" 'Second. From all information re- 
ceived there is now on the Prothono- 
tary's Docket, from 18,000 to 30,000 
suits, which cannot be determined in 
thirty years, and hold Court without 
Intermission. 

"•Third. There is at this time 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, District 
Court, Circuit Court, and Mayor's 
Court, some of which are almost con- 
stantly in session, notwithstanding 
suits are increasing instead of dimin- 
ishing. 

"'Fourth. The Mayor's Court hav- 
ing been established for the city ex- 
pressly, the expenses for the same are 
drawn from the county treasury, 
where the county receives no benefit, 
which is a grievance hard to be borne. 

"'Fifth. The population of Monroe 
county is between 12,000 and 14,000, a 
number of whom, particularly those 
that reside in the county of Lancaster 
have between twenty and thirty miles 
to the seat of justice, which makes it 
Inconvenient and expensive. 

" Sixth. Owing to the impossibility 
of determining suits, the witnesses ex- 
pend their time and money in travel- 
ing to and from the Court, frequently 
a witness in the same suit), without a 
probability of it being determmed, or 
expenses ever paid. 

" 'Seventh. As a proposition has al- 
ready been presented to the House of 
Kepresentatives, offering to deposit 
$10,000 in the Farmers' Bank, of Lan- 
caster, in a certain period, for the 
purpose of erecting the Public Build- 
ings, in the opinion of the Committee, 
will obviate all weight and remon- 
strances can have, deeming it almost 
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or altogether sufficient to erect said 
buildings. 

" 'Resolved, That this Meeting hum- 
bly pray the House of Representatives 
to give our claims a serious investiga* 
tion as a Constitutional right — not as 
a matter of courtesy. 

"•Resolved, That this Meeting rec- 
ommend the Members of the House to 
James Mackay, E}sq., for any informa- 
tion that they shall desire. 

"GEORGE REDSECKER, SEN., 

"President; 

"SAMUEL SHRODE, 

"Vice-President. 
"A. CAMPBELL, Secretary, 
"A. WADE, Assistant Secretary." 



Later Attempts. 

Other efforts to divide the county 
have been made at more recent dates. 
As late as 1852 the borough of Co- 
lumbia started such a project on the 
York county side of the Susquehanna, 
and part of that county was to be in- 
cluded in the new county. Still later, 
in 1854, Ephrata tried her hand at the 
game of becoming a county seat, the 
late Martin Gross being the instigator, 
but this scheme also came to naught 

The most recent attempt to curtail 
the fair proportions of Lancaster 
county occurred in 1858, and, strange 
to say, very nearly along the lines 
where the earliest attempt, already re- 
lated, was made. The scheme was 
again fathered by Lancaster county 
and Chester county men. Drumore, 
Fulton, Little Britain, Eden, Bart and 
Colerain townships, a no inconsider- 
able area of the county, were to be 
united with Oxford, West Fallowfleld, 
Londonderry and the Nottingham 
townships of Chester county, to form 
a new county, to be called Octorara — 
the name was the best part of the 
scheme. The borough of Oxford, in 
Chester county, was to be the county 
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seat. The plan lacked the financial 
hacking necessary to make it a suc^ 
cess, and it consequently failed. 

Let us turn hack for a moment and 
hriefly review how these several 
schemes, eight in number, would have 
affected this grand old county. She 
would have been shorn of the fairest 
portion of her domain. Caernarvon, 
Salisbury, Earl, Leacock, Sadsbury, 
Strasburg, Colerain, Drumore, Little 
Britain, Fulton, Bart, Eden, Mount 
Joy, Donegal and Rapho townships 
were to have been taken from her, 
to say nothing of those which were to 
be included in the other schemes that 
did not reach the Legislature at all. 
Taken together, they included at least 
one-third of the present area of the 
county. Whatever merit there may 
have been in the arguments put forth 
In the foregoing petitions — and it 
cannot be denied they had certain 
merits — these are no longer valid. 
Steam and trolley roads now traverse 
the county in all directions, and even 
the most remote citizen can now, or 
soon will be, able to reach the county 
seat in an hour or two with comfort 
We can to-day congratulate ourselves 
upon the failure of all these schemes 
for our territorial dismemberment. 



Courts as Well as Congress. 



Every well-informed reader knows 
that when General Howe and the Brit- 
ish army drew near to Philadelphia In 
the fall of 1777, the Congress of the 
thirteen Colonies resolved to remove 
from that city into the Interior of the 
Sta^e and did so remove, having come 
to Lancaster and begun its sittings 
here on September 27, of that year. Its 
stay here was of the briefest. Fear of 
molestation by the enemy induced an- 
other move, this time to York, where 
it began Its sittings on October 2, 1777. 

About the same time the General 
Assembly of the State seems to have 
deemed a similar movement on the 
part of the Courts of Common Pleas 
and Quarter Sessions of Philadelphia 
and Chester counties necessary, and an 
act was passed to authorize the change. 
The original manuscript of that stat- 
ute is still in existence. It consists of 
two folios and is attested by a seal. 
The dealer who owns it asks |150 for 
it. The full text is as follows: 

Removal of the Courts From Philadel- 
phia to Lancaster. 

"Act to empower the Justices of 
Philadelphia and Chester Counties to 
hold Courts at other places than usual. 
Whereas the Invasion of the Common- 
wealth by the Enemy hath rendered it 
impracticable to hold the County 
Courts of Common Pleas and general 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace and Gaol 
delivery, in and for the Counties of 
Philadelphia and Chester at the Places 
directed by Law; Be it therefore en- 
acted, and it is hereby enacted by the 
Representatives of the Freemen of 
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the Common >7ealth of PennBylvanla, 
in General Assembly, and by the au- 
thority of the same. That the Justices* 
and Judges of the Courts of Common 
Pleas and General Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace and Gaol delivery in and for 
the Counties of Philadelphia and Ches- 
ter respectively, shall be, and they are 
hereby Authorized and impowered to 
hold the same Courts respectively at 
the Times appointed by Law, and in 
such Places, as to the same Justices 
and Judges respectively, or any three 
of them, may appear to be Right and 
necessary," etc. 

"(Signed.) JOS. McLENE, 

"Speaker." 

At the bottom follows: 

"Enacted into a Law at Lancaster 
on Saturday, the Twentieth day of De- 
cember, In the year of our Lord one 
thousand and seven hundred & 
Seventy-seven. 

"JOHN MORRIS. 
"Clerk of the General Assembly." 



Minutes of Febroary Meeting. 



Lancaster, February 5, 1904. 

The regular monthly mbetlng of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
was held thiaC Friday) evening in the So- 
ciety's room, in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, President Steinman in the chair. 

The roll of officers was called, and, 
on motion, the reading of the minutes 
of the January meeting was dispensed 
with. 

The applications of Dr. M. L. Chad- 
man and A. K. Hostetter, Esq., for 
membership were received, and, under 
the rules, laid over. 

The donations to the Society con- 
sisted of a work on Freemasonry, is- 
sued from the press of Joseph Ehren- 
fried, in 1812, presented by Mr. Eli G. 
Reist; a work on Paleontology, from 
the New York State Museum; Annals 
of Iowa, by the Historical Society of 
the State; Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library; a finely-Illuminated 
copy of the English Magna Charta, 
along with a bound volume of 
Chambers' Bethania Palladium, and 
a bound volume of the Vil- 
lage Record for 1831-32, all by 
Dr. J. W. Houston; a cut of the 
cover page of Bailey's 1779 almanac, 
donated by the North American news- 
paper; a sheet of old-time hand-made 
paper, and a number of magazines and 
exchanges. The thanks of the Society 
were, on motion, extended to all the 
donors of these articles. 

The paper of the evening, prepared 
by President Steinman, and read by 
Miss Martha B. Clark, was on *'The 
Territorial Raids on LancasterCounty," 
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and gave a detailed account of the 
yarlous efforts made during the past 
one hundred years to divide of cut up 
the county and form other counties out 
of parts of it and the adjoining coun- 
ties. This paper was well received and 
was followed by a lengthy discussion 
of the subject, which called out many 
interesting particulars. The discussion 
was participated in by Hon. W. U. 
Hensel, Dr. J. W. Houston, Mrs. A. K. 
Hostetter, R. J. Houston and others. 
The paper was ordered to be printed 
in the usual way. 

The Secretary, under the call of un- 
finished business, read a paragraph 
from his annual report, suggesting the 
holding of a banquet by the Society as 
a means of drawing the members into 
closer fellowship and making the So- 
ciety better known. The subject met 
with the heartiest endorsement of all 
present Ez-Attomey General Hensel 
suggested the one hundred and 
seventy-flfth anniversary of the erection 
of Lancaster county as an appropriate 
time, and May 10 was accordingly se- 
lected. On motion, it was decided that 
a committee, to consist of three ladies 
and two gentlemen, to be appointed by 
the President, should take the matter 
in hand and report at the March 
meeting. 

There being a large attendance of 
members, it was, on motion, resolved 
that the March meeting should also be 
held in the evening, that time suiting 
the convenience of most member^ bet- 
ter than afternoon meetings. 

On motion of Dr. Hassler the Society 
then adjourned, after one of the largest 
and most enthusiastic meetings held 
in a twelve-month. 
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MASON AMD DIXON'S LINE. 



Mr. President and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society: During the discussion 
of the excellent paper on the seyeral 
attempts to divide Lancaster county, 
prepared by our ambulant historical 
encyclopaedic President, and read by 
our enthusiastic Corresponding Secre- 
tary, second only to our President in • 
historic lore, at our last meeting, the 
subject of Mason and Dixon's Line was 
introduced, and although Lancaster 
county only borders on this celebrated 
boundary line for about five miles, 
limited to the southern confine of Ful- 
ton township, yet I thought the subject 
of sufficient Importance to present this 
synopsis of the history of this much- 
talked about, yet poorly understood, 
geographical conventional line, bound- 
ing and separating the State of Penn- 
sylvania on the south, and the States 
of Delaware, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia on the north. 

I have accepted the definition of 
Mason and Dixon's line as defined by 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica: Begin-: 
ning at Cape Henlopen, on Fenwick's 
Island, and extending westward to 
the middle of the peninsula between 
Delaware Bay on the east and Chesa- 
peake Bay on the west, thence north- 
ward eighty-six miles to the tangent 
point on the famed Newcastle circle, 
thence due north, twice bisecting the 
circle to the parallel of 89 degrees, 43 
minutes and 26.3 seconds north lati- 
tude. The Cape Henlopen of 1767 was 
fifteen miles farther south than the 
present Cape Henlopen, which at the 
above date was known as Cape Cor- 
nelius. 
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Ma«on and Dixon's line was the line 
for years dividing the Free and the 
Slave States, excepting a smiQl portion 
of Delaware and Virginia. The ter- 
ritory adjacent to Delaware Bay and ^ 
claimed by the colonic of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland, was 
for many years a subject of contro- 
versy. The history of the disputations 
on thiJB question of proprietorship 
would require a 500-page ootavo 
volume at least, perhaps a quarto, to 
present the contentions arising from 
the overlapping of the several English 
land grants, and in my attempt to 
elucidate the subject I feel that I am 
in the condition of the witness before 
a legal tribunal who preferred to aifirm, 
rather than swear, in the matter at is- 
sue, as he was not quite certain of the 
facta. 

The southeastern boundary of Penn- 
sylvania possesses some characteris- 
tics not found in any of her sister 
State lines. The semi-circle of twelve 
English statute miles radius, New- 
castle being the centre of the chord of 
the arc, which forms the boundary be- 
tween the northwestern territory of 
Delaware and the southeastern limit 
of Pennsylvania, stands without a 
parallel in the geographical boundaries 
of the forty-five States of our Union. 

In 1602 Charles I. granted a patent 
to the Baron of Baltimore, an Irish 
Catholic, which may account for many 
of the troubles afterward arising, the 
object being to procure an asylum for 
the persecuted of that faith. The 
patent covered all of the territory of 
the States of Maryland and Delaware 
as they are bounded at the present time 
and a portion of Pennsylvania, extend- 
ing to the 40th degree north latitude, 
but was restricted to unsettled and 
uncultivated lands. 

The Dutch had settled at the mouth 
of Lewes creek in 1631, for a short 
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time, but were driven oft by the bwedes. 
In 1634, wnen Lord Baltimore took 
posaession of hie grant, he made no 
effort to claim the Delaware peninsula, 
and the Swedes settled thereon in 1636. 
In 1665 the Dutch returned, drove out 
the Swedes, and dated their 
settlement back to 1631. In 
1664 James, Duke of York, afterward 
King James II., received a patent from 
his brother, Charles II., extending 
eastward and northward from the east 
side of Delaware Bay, including New 
Jersey and part of New York, and 
James, by conquest, captured the west 
side of Delaware Bay. In 1678 the 
Dutch recaptured this territory, but 
gave it up to James. In 1681 William 
Penn received his patemt from Charles 
II., covering the territory bounded on 
the south by Maryland, on the east by 
the Delaware river, extending north as 
far as plantable, and westward limited 
as Maryland. The grant was Ave de- 
grees of longitude and three degrees 
of latitude, reserving to the Duke of 
York, his brother, all the territory ly- 
ing within twelve miles of Newcastle, 
which town the Duke of York had 
founded, thus forming a circular 
boundary between the colonies of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Penn, desiring communication with 
the Atlantic Ocean, purchased from the 
Duke of York, in 1682, the territory em-, 
braced in the counties of Newcastle, 
Kent and Sussex, now forming the 
State of Delaware, the circular boun- 
dary of Newcastle remaining as the 
county geographical line. Lord Balti- 
more, great-grandson of the original 
Lord Baltimore, protested against this 
encroachment upon his patent, but as 
the Duke of York had become King of 
England, succeeding to the throne of 
Charles Il.« his inherited pugnacity 
oozed out and he agreed that the 
peninsula between the Delaware and 
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Chesapeake Bays should be equally 
divided between Penn and himself, the 
eastern half to Penn and the western 
half to himself, the division line to ex- 
tend south as far as the latitude of 
Cape Henlopen and north to the 40th 
degrree of latitude. 

When Penn's commissioners discov- 
ered that the 40th degree of latitude 
would include the proposed site of the 
city of Philadelphia, Penn's sons in 
1732 compromised with Lord Balti- 
more, and they mutually agreed that 
the twelve-mile circle from Newcastle 
should remain, and that the peninsula 
as before agreed upon should be 
equally divided from the latitude of 
Cape Henlopen to the latitude of fifteen 
miles south of the proposed site of 
Philadelphia's southern boundary, and 
that this parallel of laititude be con- 
tinued west, forming the dividing line 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
It was also agreed that the line from 
the Cape Henlopen latitude,dividing the 
peninsula between the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, should extend in a 
northerly direction until it reached 
the periphery of the Newcastle circle, 
forming a tangent to the circle, and 
from the tangent point should extend 
due north along a meridian line until 
the latitude of fifteen miles soulth of 
Philadelphia was reached^ the south- 
western angle of which lines should 
constitute the northeastern comer of 
Maryland. 

There were several surveys to deter- 
mine these lines, but none of them 
was satisfactory to the parties inter- 
ested, one cause of dispute being as to 
whether the measurements should be 
made superficially as Maryland' de- 
sired, or on horizontal lines, Pennsyl- 
vania contending for the latter mode, 
which was eventually adopted, using a 
sixteen and one-half-foot chain and 
plumb-line. In 1732 John Taylor 
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measured a line twelve mi lee in length 
from the Court House in NewcacTtle, 
and on the dlatal extremity of the 
twelve-mile line described the twelve- 
mile radial circle by running 33^ 
perches and 1 7-40 inches, and then 
varying the course one-half a degree 
at each succeeding station. It was also 
determined that the latitude of Phila- 
delphia was eighteen miles three hun- 
dred and thirteen perches north of 
Newcastle, in 1738 the Jersey Com- 
mtesioners ran the line,but why, no one 
knows. In 1760 other parties surveyed 
the lines« but their verdict was unheed- 
ed, and well it might be, since in a 
shoit time they consumed one hogs- 
head of port wine, eleven gallona of 
spirits and forty-two gallonfl of rum» 
at a cost of £27, 12s. and 6d. 

In 1760 an agreement was entered 
into by Frederic Lord Baltimore and 
Penn's sons, which finally ended the 
controversy, so far as legal process 
is concerned. After employing cer- 
tain parties to determine the line in 
question, and with whom the pro- 
prietaries became dissatisfied, they en- 
gaged Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, two eminent civil engineers of 
London, England, who entered upon 
their task in 1763. 

They erected an observatory on 
Cedar street, now South street, the 
southern boundary of Philadelphia at 
that time, the latitude found being 39 
degrees, 56 minutes and 29 seconds. 
From thence they ran a line westward 
on this paralled thirty-one miles to a 
point in Newlin township, Chester 
county, in the forks of the Brandy wine, 
and there planted what is known as the 
stargazer's stone. They then ran a 
line due south to the latitude which 
was to form the dividing line between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, 39 degrees, 
43 minutes and 25.3 seconds, and from 
this point they ran a line to the Sus- 
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quehanna river, and verified the lati- 
tude as above. 

Mason and Dixon tnen returned to 
Cape Henlopen and approved the line 
of their predecessors on the latitude 
of Cape Henlopen as far vest as the 
middle of the peninsula where the 
tangent line begins and marked the 
point. They then proceeded to and 
verified the twelve-mile radius semi- 
circle, the Court House in Newcastle 
being the centre of the chord of the 
arc, and determined the tangent point 
in the circle. Then they ran the line 
from the marked tangent point in the 
circle to the marked point in the line 
westward on the latitude of Cape 
Henlopen, a distance of eighty-two 
miles. Then, returning to the tangent 
point, they ran a line due north until 
they intersected the parallel of lati- 
tude 39 degrees, 43 minutes and 26.3 
seconds, where they planted a stone 
marking the northeast corner of Mary- 
land, which, being on the bank of a 
small stream, was washed out by the 
floods and some enterprising historical 
relic hunter appropriated it for a 
chimney stone, coat of arms and all 
other markings included. As a date 
stone for the house^ it was misleading. 
In 1849 the circle and tangent lines 
were resurveyed and the radial line was 
found to be two feet four inches too 
short, thereby giving a few acres of 
land to each of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland which belonged to 
Delaware. 

The due north line from the tangent 
point cut an arc from the circle one 
and one-half miles long on the base or 
chord, and 116 feeit wide at the heighth 
of the arc. Where the due north line 
cut the circle is the point where the 
three States Join each other, an im- 
portant point well marked formerly, 
but since the Maryland circle belongs 
to Newcastle, and the London, Britain, 
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point hands her criminals and taxes 
over to Delaware, the former confusion 
has abated. 

The distance from where the three 
States touch each other to the north- 
east comer of Maryland is three and 
one-half miles, and from said comer 
along Pennsylvania's southern bound- 
ary is three-fourths of a mile^ an arc 
of the circle forming the eastern 
boundary, and containing about 800 
acres, divided into three or four rarms 
and comprising in its limits the village 
of MechanicsviUe. The Presbyterians, 
tme to their pioneering and colonizing 
instinct, have established a church 
within the borders of said triangle, 
known as the "Head of Christina." In 
1765 Mason and Dixon proceeded to 
the point on the Susquehanna where 
they had stopped the previous year, 
surveying the western line, crossed the 
river, marking a rock in the river bed, 
and continued the line ninety-five 
miles to the Kittatinny Mountains, and 
then returned to civilization to pass 
the winter. 

In the spring of 1766 the surveyors 
again resumed the work and extended 
the line to a distance of 230 miles from 
the northeast comer of Maryland, lack- 
ing thirty-six miles of the whole five 
degrees of west longitude, the length 
of the Pennsylvania and Maryland 
boundary lines. At this point the In- 
dians became troublesome and threat- 
ening, and in obedience to their orders 
the surveyors returned to Philadelphia. 
Subsequently, by others, the line was 
extended to the southwest corner of 
Pennsylvania. 

The western limit of Mason and 
Dixon's line is a mooted question. Cer- 
tainly the authorities only gave the 
right to survey a line between Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, and the con- 
tinuation of the southern boundary 
line of Pennsylvania should not re- 
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celve the name of Mason and Dlxen's 
line, tbe Encj'clopaedla Britannica to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Br 
agreement of the proprietaries the line 
waa to be marked by atones brought 
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from England, oolite flsh eggB lime- 
Btone. TtaU marking vas done as the 
survey progreased. Every five miles 
a large stone was set up or planted, on 
the renpectlve aides ot which were 
graven the arms of the proprietora. 
Every mile between the larger stones 
smaller ones were set. with the let- 
ters P and H on the reapectlve sides. 
In running these lines a vlata was cut 
through the forest (some authorities 
wj twenty (eet wide, others claim the 
opening was eight yards wide), and the 
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atones marking tbe line were set In the 
centre of the roadwar. The planting 
ot the stones was continued 132 miles 
from the northwest comer of Marrland, 
but. owing to the dlfBculty In trans- 
porting the Btones, tbe rest of tbe dis- 
tance to the summit of the Allegheny 
Mountains was marked by piles of 
stones six to eight feet high. Beyond 
tbe mountains wooden posts were used 
to mark the line ot separation of tbe 
colonies of Pennsylvania and Mary- 

At the time of the revolution of 16S8. 
which deposed King James and placed 
Protestant William and Mary on the 
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throne, Lord Baltimore had failed to 
proclaim William and Mary, and tbe 
disaffected Protestants of Maryland. 
encouraged by those of like faith In 
Pennsylvania, revolted, and tbe feudal 
lord was deposed, ending the reign of 
the Lords Baltimore until 1714, when 
Frederic Lord Baltimore, who was a 
Protestant, was recognized as the pro- 
prietor, and tbe colony remained onder 
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the Baltlmores until 1776. The Church 
of Bngluid wu eBtabllahed In Marr- 
land by the King and Queen, but after 
hia restoration Lord Baltimore granted 
the moat liberal rellgloue conceeslons 
ot any of the colonies after years of 
Internecine rellgloue strite. When 
William and Mary ascended the throne 
William Fenn, In consequence ot his 
friendship for James, was denounced 
as a Catholic, and the Province of 
PennsylTania, with the three Lower 
Counties, was turned over to the Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

During the time of Penn's deposition, 
which continued until 1694, other emi- 
granta than Friends or Quakers were 
settling in Penes rlTsnla. Although 
not wanted, yet they came, not a few 
of whom were rebellloua Scotch-Irish 



Presbyterians. DissaUsfactlon reigned 
everywhere. The Quakers and Presby- 
terians were uncongenial. The old 
Bngltah fostered flgbt between the 
Protestants along the southern border 
of Pennsylvania and the Catholics In 
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the northern territory of Maryland who 
were constantly in not very peaceful 
envlronmentfi, but the settling of the 
boundary line between the colonies re- 
moved one cause of contention, but the 
early inculcated sectarian hatred would 
occasionally crop out, with bad results. 

The government of Pennsylvania 
being in the hands of the Quakers, 
little protection was vouchsafed to the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians along the 
frontier .from the Indians, and these 
frontier men were often induced by 
provocation unendurable to, retaliate, 
as did the Paxton Boys in 1763. 

While the Quakers and non-com- 
batants and non-resistant Germans 
were in sympathy in religious intoler- 
ance of war, the Scotch-Irish and 
Catholics of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, with others of the same sectarian 
proclivity in the other colonies, had 
one bond of union in the fact that 
while they loved not one another they 
all hated England with a bitter hatred, 
because of persecution through reli- 
gious intolerance in the "Old Country," 
which hatred was in many cases the 
only inheritance the father gave to his 
children. No wonder King George 
called the American Revolution the 
Presbyterian Rebellion. 

From 1780, when slavery was 
abolished, in Pennsylvania, until the 
general emancipation of all slaves in 
the United States by proclamation of 
President Lincoln as a war measure. 
Mason and Dixon's line was the north- 
em boundary of the slave State, Mary- 
land, and many of the slaves escaped 
into Pennsylvania, and, owing to the 
strong abolition sentiment in Dela- 
ware, Chester and Lancaster counties, 
it was with difficulty and danger that 
the slave holders could reclaim their 
runaway slaves, especially when that 
great champion of freedom, Thaddeus 
Stevens, was interested in the case, and 
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whose monument should have a public 
school house on one side and a run- 
away slave on the other. The first bat- 
tle of the slaveholders' rebellion oc- 
curred in our own county. After the 
enactment of the Fugitive Slave law, 
these runaway slaves were generally 
sent to Canada, by means of the under- 
ground railroad. Neither steam nor 
trolley cars were used on this system; 
the stations were a few miles apart, 
and the Quakers generally conducted 
the line without time-tables or tele- 
graph signals, the conductors regard- 
ing the "inner light" as a law to be 
observed rather than the enactments of 
Congress. These teachings permeated 
the communities where disseminated, 
and Pennsylvania became an abolition 
State, the blue-stocking Presbyterians 
being in unison with the anti-slavery 
teachings. 

The influence which those silent 
stones, marking the northern boundary 
of slavery, around which many a fer- 
vent prayer was offered up to the 
Father against the institution of 
slavery, exerted can never be 
measured. I remember of stand- 
ing upon one between Green- 
castle and Hagerstown and mak- 
ing a speech to the troops as they 
crossed the State line. If ever I was 
inspired it was on that occasion. 

The bitter feeling which existed be- 
tween the Quakers and the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians in Pennsylvania did 
not prevent emigration, and, as the 
evicted Presbyterians of Ulster were 
subjects of Great Britain, they were 
entitled to vote early and often, and 
authorities give as many as 80,000 of 
the evicted Ulstermen as having located 
in Pennsylvania, although, as has been 
said, they were not wanted. This seems 
like a great number, but when we re- 
flect that of the 3,000,000 people who 
inhabited the colonies at the time of 
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the Revolution, and that 900,000 were 
Scotch-IrlBh and their descendants, 
600,000 descendants of Puritans, 400,000 
German Huguenots and Dutch, all Cal- 
vinlBts and followers of Knox, the 
other 1,100,000 being Quakers, Catho- 
lics and other religious denomina- 
tions, it is highly probable 
Pennsylyania had the above number, 
and it was through the flood-tide that 
poured into Pennsylvania in 1772 that 
the vote of Pennsylvania in the Con- 
vention which adopted the Declaration 
of Independence, which was an im- 
proved edition of the Mecklenberg 
Declaration, was changed in favor of 
that measure. The Quakers were loyal 
to King George, one notable exception 
being General Greene, who was ex- 
communicated by the Society. The 
last notable fight between the Quakers 
and Presbyterians was when Galbraith 
defeated Wright for the Assembly in 
our own county. 

DR. J. W. HOUSTON. 



MASON AND DIXON LINE 8T0NE8. 



At the session of 1887 of the State 
Legislature an Act of Assembly was 
passed, and subsequently approved, re- 
quiring the Commissioners of proper 
counties to take under their charge the 
care of the stones marking the Mason 
and Dixon boundary line. Under the 
provisions of the Act, Messrs. Gingrich 
and Hartman, Commissioners of Lan- 
caster county, on the 13th of October, 
1887, made an examination of the 
stones located in this county. They 
found the stones more or less defaced, 
and one of them buried beneath the 
soil by time and change, and yet, con- 
sidering the fact that the line was 
completed to the Susquehanna on June 
17, 1766, the wonder is that the stones 
were not stolen or lost sight of long 
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Blnce. They found one fifth-mile stone 
and four one-mile stones in this 
county, their location heing as follows: 

The first stone east of the Susque- 
hanna is found on the farm of Wm. P. 
Haines, known as the Frazer's Point 
farm, about 500 yards from the water. 
It was standing erect, and was the best 
preserved of any. 

The next stone Ib a mile east of this, 
on the farm of Thomas Grubb. It was 
buried, and had to be excavated and 
re-set 

The next stone is another mile east, 
on the f^rm leased by the heirs of 
Isaac Tyson, of Baltimore. The stone 
was broken. This is a fifth-mile stone. 

The next stone is on the land of 
John Gray, one mile east, and was in 
fair condition. The southern boundary 
of Lancaster county is the shortest of 
any in the State bordering on the 
Mason and Dixon line, it being > only 
about five miles in length. The mark- 
ing of the line a mile west of Mr. 
Haines' farm is located in the river, 
where three links of a chain are 
fastened in the rock on an island, near 
the York county side. This mark is 
very seldom seen, on account of the 
water covering the small island unless 
very low. 

S. M. SENER. 



Gibson's Steam Mine Engine. 



It is an Interesting fact that the 
"turbine" steam engine which is en- 
gaging the attention of the engineers 
of ocean liners and naval authorities 
of this and other countries, and bids 
fair to revolutionize the application of 
steam power on land and sea in the 
not distant future, was the subject of 
discussion and practical experiment 
in this city thirty-four years ago. 
While it was known by a difCerent 
name — ^"the Centrifugal Rotary Steam 
Engine" — the principle on which the 
machine was designated was practi- 
cally the same as the more modem 
invention, and the claims made for it 
by the Lancaster inventor and pro* 
moters were set forth in almost the 
identical language now used by the 
advocates of the "turbine," viz.: 
"Three points in regard to this engine 
have been demonstrated (December, 
1870): First, the economy of steam 
necessary; secondly, the economy of 
space requisite to accommodate, and, 
thirdly, its extraordinary power." 

Samuel Gibson, a young man of 
Safe Harbor, if my memory is not at 
fault, at one time connected with the 
iron ^orks at that place,by long study 
and a series of experiments had so 
far developed his ideas as to put his 
invention to a practical test. He 
made an arrangement with the late 
William Diller, then proprietor of the 
Water Street Machine Shops, to build 
an engine from the specifications he 
had prepared. His patent having not 
then been granted, and desirous of 
guarding his secret in the meantime, 
Mr. Diller had fitted up a private 
room in the rear of his shops, where 
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the engine was erected, and the ex- 
periments conducted in the presence 
of Hon. A. L. Hayes, Hon. O. J. Dickey, 
Postmaster H. W. Hager and Charles 
E. Hager, of the firm of Hager Bros., 
who, or some of whom, I think, had 
a direct interest in the enterprise. Be- 
ing on intimate terms with Mr. Diller 
at the time, I was invited to witness 
some of these experiments, and was 
present at the one preceding the final 
and fatal test. This was in Septem- 
ber, and it impressed all present as 
promising to realize the expectation 
of the inventor and promoters. Mr. 
Gibson, however, was not satisfied. 
He said the machine was not properly 
balanced, and other improvements 
suggested themselves to his mechan- 
ical mind. So further tests were 
postponed until the alterations were 
completed. The fact that the engine 
had run two lathes with marked econ- 
omy of steam left no doubt that Mr. 
Gibson had struck the correct princi- 
ple of steam application, and that it 
would, when perfected, be a complete 
success. 

Judge Hayes, besides being a learned 
Jurist and a man of more than or- 
dinary literary culture, was well versed 
in scientific and mechanical topics. 
After this test he wrote the following 
article for the E^xpress, which first 
brought the invention before the pub- 
lic, and which I reproduce as Justify- 
ing what I have just said of the 
Judge's knowledge of mechanics and 
his faith in the ultimate success of the 
rotary or turbine application of steam 
power: 

"Gibson's Rotary Steam Engine. 
"Among the labor-saving appliances 
which human ingenuity has invented 
the steam engine holds the first rank. 
Such is the extraordinary force con- 
centrated by these engines that, under 
the management of one man, a single 
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machine Is made to exert a power 
equal to the streng^th of eeveral hun- 
dred horses. The power of the steam 
engine has been utilized In various 
modes to the incalculable benefit of 
mankind. The wonderful increase of 
trade and commerce, and the aston- 
ishing growth of cities, within the 
last thirty years, are chiefly owing to 
this invention. It has improved the 
means of transportation to such an 
extent as In a great measure to have 
superseded the old modes of convey- 
ance both by sea and land. It has 
been brought to the aid of a great 
many mechanical and manufacturing 
operations, by which their productions 
have been augmented beyond all cal- 
culation« 

"In the construction of these ma- 
chines, their requisite strength and 
their transmission of power demand a 
great amount of heavy material, and 
the consumption of much of the force 
fn overcoming the friction incident to 
the working of the machinery; which 
two causes involve the disadvantages 
of immense weight, considerable space, 
and a loss of power. An indispensable 
part of the machinery of a piston en- 
gine is the fly-wheel, which, turned by 
a crank, has two dead points in ixs 
revolution, where the crank exerts no 
force and beyond which the wheel is 
carried by its previously acquired 
impetus. The movement of the piston 
and wheel necessarily produces 
enormous friction. Jar and concussion, 
which shake the largest factories and 
steamships in which these engines are 
placed. 

"The construction of an engine 
which could dispense with these two 
movements of the piston and fly- 
wheel, and thus relieve the operation 
of the weight, the concussion and the 
friction, has long been a desideratum. 
Lives have been spent in this efCort to 
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Invent an engine by which steam 
would act directly on the wheel com- 
municating the power, and the iwtent 
office exhibits many hundred instances 
of failures in the attempt. It has 
been reserved for one of our own me- 
chanics to achieve success in this ex- 
traordinary and inestimable invention. 
Samuel Gibson, of Safe Harbor, start- 
ing from the true principle, the re- 
actionary machine of Hero of Alex- 
andria, described one hundred years 
before the Christian era, has by long 
study and a series of experiments in- 
vented a centrifugal rotary steam en- 
gine which, for economy of power, 
material and space, exceeds anything 
ever presented to the public The sim- 
plicity of its action,its exemption from 
friction, its force, as shown by the 
velocity of its revolutions, are such 
as commended it at once to the ex- 
aminers and commissioners of patents 
of the United States, and a patent was 
allowed and granted to him imme- 
diately upon his application and the 
exhibition of his working model. 

"In the working of this engine there 
is no jar; the space required for one of 
these engines of considerable power 
will be small; and the construction is 
so simple and yet so strong, so free 
from friction that it is not liable to 
get out of order. The weight as well 
as the bulk is so inconsiderable that 
it may be adapted, by varying th^ 
and household purposes, to which it 
has not heretofore been supposed that 
a steam engine could be applied. Some 
one, in looking at its movements, re- 
marked that it would hereafter become 
a household drudge. There seems, in- 
deed, to be no limit to its utility, for 
it may be adapted by varying the 
size, to the lightest work, as well as 
that requiring the greatest amount of 
power — ^from the grinding of a coffee 
mill to the propelling of an ocean 
steamer. 
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'Mr. GibBon is preparing for exhibi- 
tion at the coming fair an engine of 
several horse power, with its boiler at- 
tached, when the public will be grati- 
fied by a sight of thia admirable in- 
yention in actual operation. 

"It is intended to establish a manu- 
factory of these engines in this city, 
numerous orders for them having al- 
ready been received. L." 




Final Experiment- Ends In Tragedy! 

Mr. Gibson did not get his altera- 
tions to the engine completed until the 
early part of December, when he and 
Mr. Diller were confident they had it 
perfected, and those interested were 
invited to witness a test on Saturday 
evening, December 10, 1870, between 7 
and 8 o'clock. There were present 
Hon. A. L. Hayes, Hon. O. J. Dickey, 
Postmaster Harry Hager and son, 
Chas. E. Hager, of the firm of Hager 
Brothers, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Diller, his 
engineer, and the machinists who had 
worked on the machine, eight or ten 
persons in 'all, in a room IZ by 14 feet 
square. The writer had been invited 
to witness this teat, but was unex- 
pectedly detained »t the ofAce. After 
the engine had been running fifteen or 
twenty minutes, attaintng a great 
velocity, so great that Mr. Dickey re- 
marking he did not hink it safe, him- 
self and others stepped back a few 
paces, which doubtless saved them 
from injury, for a minute later the re- 
volving wheel burst with a loud re- 
port, breaking the solid rim of the 
engine, and hurling the fragments 
with great violence. Mr. Diller, who 
was holding a light, was knocked 
down and the light extinguished. 
Another light was procured, when it 
was found Mr. Diller had his right leg 
broken and Mr. Gibson was struck by 
a fragment on the forehead which had 
rebounded from the ceiling, cutting a 



gash in to the hone. He was also 
struck on the instep and knocked 
down. He was ahle to visit the scene 
of the accident the next day, but Mr. 
Diller never fully recovered, dying 
about a year later (January 16, 1872). 
It was regarded as a remarkable fact 
that all present, except Mr. Diller and 
Mr. Gibson, escaped entirely. Judge 
Hayes attributed it to "the providen- 
tial circumstance that the parts of the 
wheel which first gave way broke at 
the instant they were turning from 
the zenith to the east (the wheel was 
vertical and ranged east and west), the 
heaviest fragments having struck the 
east wall when the bystanders were 
on the west and south side of the 
engine." 
The Rotary Principle Not at Fault. 

Whatever effect this accident may 
have had upon the promoters of the 
enterprise, it did not cause Judge 
Hayes to change his opinion or lose 
faith in the ultimate success of the 
principle on which Mr. Gibson had 
been working, and which dow, after 
thirty-four years, is being practically 
revived with the endorsement of emi- 
nent land and marine engineers, thus 
verifying his prediction that it might 
be adapted to "propelling an ocean 
steamer." A day or two after the ac- 
cident he wrote the following explana- 
tion of the cause of the accident 
and the construction of the engine. It 
is as interesting, from a mechanical 
point of view, as his first article in 
which he brought the Gibson engine 
to the attention of the public: 

"As there is some misconception 
relative to the cause of the accident 
on Saturday evening, it may be proper 
to explain that there was no explosion 
of steam. In fact, the steam was shut 
off at the very instant of the bursting 
of the wheel, the engineer having his 
hand on the register of the steam 
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valve at the time. Not more than one- 
quarter of the quantity of the steam 
that the pipe would pass was allowed 
to enter the machine; and none of the 
party present perceived any steam in 
the room after the engine exploded. 
The sole cause of the accident was 
the strain of the centrifugal motion, 
which was too strong for the revolv- 
ing wheel, which, after it had been 
cast, had been incautiously weakened 
by cutting series of rectangular but- 
tresses into its circumference to re- 
ceive the impact of the escape steam 
and by perforating the same circum- 
ference with several apertures on one 
side to balance the wheel. This wheel 
was cast in two parts, containing,, 
when put together, four curved arms 
in the form of a double S, two of these 
SLTUXB having a double groove or chan- 
nel, through which the steam rushed 
from the centre to the circumference,, 
at opposite points; there, issuing 
against a series of buttresses in an ex- 
terior fixed circle, and by its reaction- 
ary force, causing the wheel to re- 
volve with great velocity. It was this 
centrifugal force, increased incalcu- 
lably on this occasion, which burst the 
wheel when the tendency from the 
centre of or strain became greater 
than the reduced power of cohesion; 
the steam had nothing to do with it 
except in giving impetus to the revo- 
lution. Weakened as the wheel was. 
had there been the gearing which was 
some days before attached to it, run- 
ning two lathes belted up and down to 
and from the shaft, by which the 
speed of the wheel was diminished 
more than one-half, it would not have 
parted. Mr. Diller has an .emery 
wheel which revolves 3,400 times in a 
minute, and he is of the opinion mat 
the pulley on the countershaft on the 
centrifugal rotary engine, was, on 
Saturday evening, driven at twice that 
velocity. There are two methods of 
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guarding against a recurrence of a 
similar accident; one is by having the 
engine well loaded while in motion; 
the other by increasing the strength 
of the revolving wheel, using for that 
purpose metal of greater tenacity; or 
casting the wheel solid. 

"Three points in regard to this en- 
gine have been demonstrated by the 
experiments: First, the economy of 
steam necessary; secondly, the 
economy of space necessary to accom- 
modate it; and, thirdly, its extraor- 
dinary power. L." 

This was the sad ending of a notable 
Lancaster invention that was launched 
with high hopes of its inventor and 
promoters. This is why a Gibson en- 
gine was not exhibited at the county 
fair, and why a factory for building 
them was not established. I can find 
no record of the future movements of 
the inventor or the promoters of the 
enterprise; but my recollection is that 
the accident to Mr. Diller, which caused 
a great shock to the community, and 
the narrow escape of the others Inter- 
ested, prevented Mr. Gibson from rais- 
ing the necessary capital to continue 
his work, all except himself and Judge 
Hayea having lost faith in its success, 
as well as the community at large; in 
fact, I well remember it having been 
spoken of as "Gibson's folly!" and Mr. 
Gibson had no capital of his own to 
invest in the enterprise. 



We are indebted to Col. D. H. Herr, 
the Lancaster patent attorney, for the 
courtesy of looking up the details of 
the Gibson patents in his flies of the 
patent office reports, which he has 
complete from the beginning. His 
first patent for "Rotary Engine" (108,- 
016) was issued October 4. 1870, "to 
Samuel Gibson, Lancaster, assignor to 
himself and J.W.G. Wierman.Tork, Pa." 
The claim was as follows: "The com- 
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blnatlon of the wheel E, with Its cas- 
ing d, and buckets a, a, stationary 
steam tubes b, b, and heads d, d, all 
constructed and arranged substantially 
as and for the purposes herein set 
forth." The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a front view of the engine, 
with steam pipes connecting it with 
vertical boiler. 

A second patent was granted, Jan- 
uary 10, 1871 (110,912), to Samuel Gib- 
son, Lancaster, assignor to himself, to 
Alexander L. Hayes, same place, and 
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GIBSON'S ROTARY ENGINE. 



J. W. G. Wlerman, York, Pa. The 
claims in this patent were: 

"1. The stationary wheel or casing 
A, provided with a series of buckets 
a, a, extending around its entire in- 
side circumference, in combination 
with the inner revolving wheel G, pro- 
vided with two buckets, i, i, all con- 
structed and operating substantially as 
and for the purposes herein set forth. 

"2. The combination of the outer 
stationary wheel A, with buckets a, a, 
steam chest B, box D, Journals b, d, 
disk e, arms a, h, inner revolving 
wheel G, buckets i, i, and outlet or ex- 
haust pipe H, all constructed and ar- 
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ranged to operate aubstantlalljr as and 
for the purpoaee bereln set fortb. Tb« 
accompanying lllust rations ebow a 
front and side view ot tbe engine 
without boiler or connecting eteam 
pipes, " 



Final Succeas of the Turbln«. 
Although other patents bad been la- 
Bued and various experiments made 
during the succeeding Qfteen years, on 
the line of the vertical steam rotary 
engine on which Qlbson bad worked. 
It was not until 1884, woen Parsons de- 
veloped hie compound rotary engine. 
that Its practical success was demon- 



GIBSON'S ROTARY ENGINE. 

St rated. While there are several 
others operating on this principle, 
this is the type most genemlly In 
favor. The American patent for land 
service is controlled by the Westing- 
bouse Electric Company, who have a 
plant of three units successfully oper- 
ating In their works, which displaced 
plants of the old-atyle reciprocating 
engines. A aeries of elaborate tests 
demonstrated tbeir great economy and 
especially their adaptation for fur- 
nishing power In tbe generation ot 
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electricity. It is notable that the 
claims made for economy in fuel, 
space occupied, weight and cost of ma- 
terial, absence of vibration, maximum 
of speed with minimum of liability to 
accident, as claimed by engineers who 
have written on the subject, are 
couched in almost the identical lan- 
guage ujBed by Judge Hayes in present- 
ing the claims of the Gibson engine 
thirty-four years ago. 

During the past twenty years the 
rotary or "turbine" principle has 
steadily gained in the favor of the 
engineering profession. In 1901, Mr. 
Parsons, of the Turbinia Works, Eng- 
land, wrote that the power of turbines 
manufactured by that firm, for electri- 
cal purposes, exceeded 140,000 horse 
power, and that the two formidable 
torpedo boat destroyers, then fitted 
with these turbine engines, "can out- 
strip by many knots any other de- 
stroyers in the world, in smooth or 
heavy weather, and their complete 
absence from vibration at all speeds 
permits of an accurate sighting of 
guns and torpedoes, impossible with 
similar vessels propelled oy reciprocat- 
ing engines." And he claimed that 
'^team turbines are quite as readily 
designed for battleships, cruisers, At- 
lantic liners, and all fast passenger 
vessels, and in such vessels will, in 
my opinion, give results as regards 
coal consumption at all speeds su- 
perior to those obtained wHh recipro- 
cating engines," concluding with the 
prediction that '^as the turbine in 
England and at Elberfleld has sur- 
passed in economy of steam the best 
triple expansion reciprocating en- 
gines, so in marine work the steam 
turbine is destined to replace the re- 
ciprocating engine in all fast vessels 
from moderate up to the largest ton- 
nage." 

As further evidence of the progress 
the turbine principle has made since 
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Gibfion's experiments a generation 
ago, the Weatinghouse Works are now 
building several ll^OOO-horse-power 
turbo-generators for tlie Pennsylvania 
Railroad tunnel from Jersey City to 
Long Island. They will furnish power 
for operating with electric locomotives 
the heavy Pullman trains which will 
enter the terminal station from the 
West. Three units are also in pro- 
gress of construction at the same 
works for the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Subway system; also, eight 
units, aggregating SS.OOO-horse-power, 
which will furnish power for operat- 
ing the London Underground system, 
while three 5,000-horse-power turbines 
are under construction for the street 
railway system of the same city. 

At the time, two years ago, when the 
Scientific American illustrates the large 
12,000-horse-power cross compound 
reciprocating engines of the Manhattan 
Elevated central power station, in New 
York city, we stated that probably 
these were the last engines of their 
size and kind that would be built for 
electric generation. If the great turbo 
herewith illustrated shows, as it 
undoubtedly will, the same and even 
higher economy than have been 
realized in the smaller units, it will 
undoubtedly become the future drive 
for electric power stations the world 
over. 

And now comes the announcement in 
the New York Herald that the decision 
of the Cunard Company to use turbine 
engines in their new twenty-flve-knot 
ships is the most decisive step yet 
taken towards the triumphs of the tur- 
bine, and thus again we make a revo* 
lution in the steam industries of the 
world. 

Who knows what Lancaster lost in 
her industrial growth by the accident 
which interrupted Gibson's experi- 
ments! G. 



Miyor John Andre's Residence 
in Lancaster. 



In a notable passage of one 'of the 
finest outbursts of modern oratory, a 
great man, on a great occasion, stand- 
ing in a great place, suggested that 
while It recked little what he and his 
colleagues said, where they then stood, 
the world could never forget what had 
been done there. This linking of event 
with locality is one of the fine traits 
of human thought. Nothing has con- 
tributed more to history in its best 
and broadest significance than the 
reverent tendency to associate the 
thing done with the place where it 
happened. Hawthorne somewhere 
points out that it is not only the 
physical perfection of the English 
landscape "rolled and combed," fin- 
ished "with a pencil rather than a 
plow," but the wealth of its historical 
and personal associations that so 
charms the tourist on that sacred soil. 
In fact, very much of the pleasure, if 
not the profit, of travel lies in the con- 
stant suggestiveness of historical as- 
sociation; and over and over again 
places in themselves altogether com- 
mon, if not mean, take on a signifi- 
cance and importance that challenge 
the interest and charm the memory of 
the beholder because of the deeda long 
done or the persons long dead with 
which or with whom they are somehow 
related. 

Wandering one day through West- 
minster Abbey, that Valhalla of the 
English-speaking people, which for 
six hundred years has enshrined Che 
bones and perpetuated the memory of 
illustrious men and women of our 
race, I had passed St Edward's shrine 
and the tomb of Henry III., and that 
sacred chair "where kings and queens 
are crowned;" I had laid one hand 
upon the tomb of Queen Elizabeth— 
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patron of Spenser and Shakespeare — 
and one upon that of her royal victim, 
martyr or traitress, as you choose, 
Mary Queen of Scots; I had stood on^ 
foot upon the grave of Herschel and 
one on Darwin's, and had seen how 
a tear, dropped upon the tomb of Fox, 
"trickled to the bier" of his great 
rival, Pitt; I had heard in the "poet's 
corner" whispering echoes of Words- 
worth, Tennyson and Browning — if 
not of Lord Byron — ^when my attention 
was arrested by the proud memorial 
raised within those venerable walls to 
a boy, who, for a brief period of our 
Revolutionary history, was a resident, 
if not a citizen, of Lancaster and dwelt 
across the street from my own home. 

In an Illustrious Qroup. 

I forgot for a time the monarchs and 
statesmen, soldiers and seamen, seers 
and sages, poets and philosophers, 
whose tombs and tablets mark that 
shrine; and my mind ran back to a 
modest mansion on the east side of 
North Lime street, midway between 
East King and Orange. The tomb 
that had arrested my attention was 
designed by Robert Adam, a famous 
architect of his day; and it was 
wrought in exquisite statuary marble 
by Van Oelder. It is comprised with- 
in one of the many groups of na- 
tional memorials; all about it are un- 
inhabited monuments — as it was once 
— which Addison says "have been 
erected to the memory of persons 
whose bodies were perhaps buried on 
the plains of Blenheim, or in the 
bosom of the ocean." There lies 
Beauclerk, royal scion of Nell Gwynn, 
who fought, with both legs shot off, 
at Coca-Chica, and, 

"Dylngr. heard Brittania'8 thunder roar, 
And Spain still felt him when he 
breathed no more." 

Here is that old sea lion — ^Sir John 
Balchen — who, fighting for England's 
supremacy on the wave from the age 
of fifteen to seventy-four, went down 
to death and up to glory in a wreck 
on "the Casket Rocks," where eleven 
hundred souls perished "in the sad 
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sequel to his noble career." On one 
hand are the tablets of those who 
fleshed their maiden swords under 
Marlborough and Argyll on the plains 
of Flanders; and, on the other, the 
tombs of jaunty cavaliers who fell In 
the second Jacobite rebellion when 
the Highlands of Scotland burst into 
a flame of loyalty for Charles Bdward, 
the Young Pretender. Wolfe's huge 
cenotaph recalls glorious death on 
the Heights of Abraham, sealing the 
victory which established English 
domination In this western world; 
and, In a vault nearby, la the coffin of 
Admiral Charles Saunders — name now 
almost forgotten — who bore scarcely 
a secoAd part }n the great Canadian 
Conquest, and whose merit, Pitt said 
in Parliament, "equalled that of those 
who had beaten Armadas." Not far 
from Burgoyne, to whom the Colonies 
largely owe British collapse, nor from 
Enoch Markham, who bravely upbore 
a distinguished name throughout all 
England's struggle, is the tomb before 
which I left you standing to make 
this digrebelon. Even in this com- 
pany and among these m^norials 
nei-ther the marble nor Its subject is 
inconspicuous. Elevated upon a 
pedestal is a sarcophagus surmounted 
by a reclining figure of Brittania, 
leaning upon the national shield, 
lamenting the loss of an officer whom» 
his panegyrist said, "fell more uni- 
versally lamented by adversaries and 
by friends than any figure in ancient 
or modern history" — "an irrefragable 
proof of unsullied honor and superior 
merit." At the foot of the female 
figure the British Hon seems to mourn 
the untimely death of the hero. Upon 
the panel is engraved this inscription: 

Sacred to the memory 

of 

MAJOR JOHN ANDRE, 

Who, raised by his Merit, at an early 

Period of his Life, to the Rank of 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE 

BRITISH FORCES IN AMERICA. 

and, employed in an important but 

hazardous Enterprise, fell a 

sacrifice to his 
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Zeal for his King and Country, 

on the 2d of October, 1780, aged 29. 

universally beloved and esteemed 

by the Army in which he 

served, and lamented even 

by his Foes. 

His gracious Sovereign, 

King George III., 

has caused this Monument to be 

erected. 

With his life and tragic end history 
and romance have been busy. Even 
if it were contended that his career and 
talents were only of an average order 
— and that his death was deservedly 
ignoble — ^those who might have become 
interested in him have had the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that, apart 
from a few great names on either side 
of the Revolutionary War, none has 
been gilded with more lustre than that 
of John Andre, who lived as a gallant 
and soldier, and who died as a spy. 

Were I even disposed, as I surely 
am not, to resent hid fate, this were 
not the occasion to question the Jus- 
tice of the judgment that sent him to 
the gallows. Mine is the simple task 
to awaken and refresh — by striking a 
single chord — some of the memories of 
our local history that take deep root 
in the Revolutionary period; and to 
point out some remarkable coinci- 
dences arising from the circumstance 
that Andre resided for a time as a 
paroled prisoner of war in the Town 
of Lancaster. 

Some Local History— 1744-1765. 

Tou must indulge me in another 
digression if I recall the fact, too often 
overlooked, of the relative im- 
portance of this city at that time. In 
the realm of the blind it has been 
facetiously said "the one-eyed man is 
king;" and may we not unblushingly 
recall that when there was no "Har- 
risburg, Altoona, Pittsburg and the 
West," there was already here a proud 
shire-town, destined to be for a time 
the capital of the State and of the 
nation, and, when they had passed 
hence, never to forget its ancient and 
honorable eminence. 
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If you will carefully read an account 
of that Treaty of the Six Nations, by 
far the mofit interesting, and certainly 
among the most important, ever con- 
cluded on Pennsylvania soil, which 
was held here as early as June, 1744, 
you will realize, even one hundred and 
sixty years after the event, the geo- 
graphical, ethnological and political 
importance of a place that, scarcely 
then fifteen years old, invited the as- 
semblage of red men and white, chiefs 
of savage tribes and Governors of 
settled States, in peaceful concourse 
to settle not only the disputes of 
centuries between contending bands of 
aborigines, the Delawares and Min- 
quas, the Susquehannocks and Mo- 
hawks, but also the conquest rights 
of embryonic Commonwealths. In 
Journeying hither from Maryland 
Whitman Marshe's way led through 
Quaker settlements in Chester county, 
but he soon Joined the Commissioners 
of his State and journeyed hither, 
maybe by the Buck, the Valley and 
Willow Street to Lancaster. That the 
traveler of that time fared scarcely 
less worthily than those who picnic by 
the wayside in these later days, we 
may gather from his diary, wherein 
Marshe narrates that "good neat's 
tongue, cold ham and Madeira wine" 
broke their fast at noonday. That 
our county was then as now the 
garden spot is attested by his record 
that here, in Pequea, Manor and the 
Lampeters, "are large and fine farms 
settled by the Germans. They sow all 
kinds of grain and have very plenty 
harvests. Their houses are chiefiy 
built of stone and generally seated 
near some brook or stream of water. 
They have very large meadows, which 
produce a great deal of hay and feed 
therewith a variety of cattle." 

Albeit he was not so well impiessed 
with the city, or its inhabitants, whom 
he describes as "chiefly High Dutch, 
Scotch-Irish, some few English fami- 
lies and unbelieving Israelites, who 
dealt very considerably in this 
place." These Southern gentlemen 
stopped at the Cross Keys, on West 
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King street, kept by Peter Worral, a 
thrifty Quaker, who had succeeded to 
Samuel Bethel's trade and tavern by 
marrying his buxom widow in 1740. 

Th« First Court House. 

Thirty years before the event to 
which I shall shortly draw your notice 
this chronicler narrates that there 
stood in the Centre Square of old 
Lancaster a Court House, built of 
brick, two stories high, with a hand- 
some bench and a chair "filled," he 
says, by the Judge, leaving us in some 
doubt, however, as to whether the 
seat was scant or the Justice portly. 
Around the half oval table below the 
Bench sat the clerk and counsel; and 
fronting them all were raised steps or 
stairs where eight hundred auditors 
and spectators could stand without 
crowding. The space overhead was 
mostly in one large room, with a 
spacious chimney place, and here the 
Court was held in cold weather, and 
public functions at all seasons. Ad- 
joining it was a smaller chamber, 
where Juries were penned until they 
agreed, without food or candles; and 
from the cupola on top of the building, 
Marshe declares, one could see for 
miles around, including vistas of the 
Susquehanna river — ^which last 1 do 
not ask you to believe, because they 
are not now in sight even from the 
far loftier summits of the Woolworth 
structure. 

It was in this Court House that Rev. 
Craddock preached and conducted 
divine services according to the Church 
of England on Sunday, June 24, 1744. 
It is gravely recorded Uiat "he preached 
a very good sermon, which met the ap- 
probation of the several gentlemen 
present" — then, as now, presumably, 
the male sex being the sole Judge of 
the quality of sermons. Between one 
and two o'clock of that day the Com- 
missioners of Maryland and Virginia 
dined in the Court House, while the 
Gk>vemor of Pennsylvania.then George 
Thomas, gave the preacher a hearty 
welcome and good dinner, and in the 
afternoon, the office of the day was 
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again performed by another minister 
of the established church. Notwith- 
standing two sermons in one day the 
traditional good cheer and hospitality 
of Lancaster seemed to date quite as 
far back as this period. "Pleasant 
company, good wine and lime punch" 
were manifestly not then considered 
"vices;" and while Commissioners and 
Indians, then seriously engaged in 
treaty making, were "sober" men and 
even at times "refused drinking In a 
moderate way" and prudently took 
"great care to abstain from that in- 
toxicating drink from fear of being 
overreached,* when they had finished 
their business some of them did "drink 
without measure," and nobody ap- 
peared to have been scandalized. 

Entertaining the Big Chiefs. 

When the visitors came to be enter- 
tained with a grand ball In the Court 
House, and James Hamilton, the pro- 
prietor, danced the minuet to "wilder 
music" than even the Indians made; 
and the Jewesses, "not long since come 
from New York," "made a tolerable ap- 
pearance" and the "large and elegant 
supper" was served in such manner 
"that the female dancers first ate," I 
can well understand why my chronicler 
and informant, with several others of 
the younger sort, stayed until after one 
in the morning. So it happens that we 
never grow old, and the boy is forever 
father to the man. 

I should delight to take you with me 
through those days of treaty-making, 
more than a century and a-half ago, to 
depict to you Jennings making his 
speech and giving his belts of wam- 
pum to the Cannasategos, their 
"johas" and "wohs" quite as forcible 
and significant, I doubt not, as the 
college yells of to-day; to bid you to 
that great dinner given In the Court 
House by the Maryland Commissioners, 
when twenty-five chiefs of the Six Na- 
tions were entertained, and, with a cir- 
cumspection that the Clover Club, the 
Five O'clockers, or the Fellowship 
might well emulate, Mr. Thomas Cook- 
son, Prothonotary of Lancaster county, 
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Wm. Logan . and Nathaniel Higble, of 
Maryland, "carved the meat for them, 
served them with cider and wine, 
mixed tnth water, and regulated the 
economy of the two tables. The chiefs 
seemed prodigiously pleased with their 
feast, for they fed lustily, drank 
heartily, and were very greasy before 
they finished their dinner, for, by-the- 
bye, they made no use of their forks. 
The interpreter, Mr. Weiser, stood be- 
twixt the tables, where the (Governor 
sat, and that at which the sachems 
were placed, who, by order of his 
Honour, was desired to inform the In- 
dians he drank their heaichs, which he 
did; whereupon they gave the usual 
cry of approbation, and returned the 
compliment by drinking health to his 
Honour and the several Commis- 
sioners." 

All of this, however interesting as it 
is in itseltis quite outside my immediate 
subject and only collateral and inci- 
dental — or rather antecedent — to the 
main purpose of this narration, and 
must, therefore, for the time be dis- 
missed from further consideration. If 
Lancaster during the next twenty 
years made no great strides, it at least 
presented such a respectable presence 
to an intelligent stranger that Major 
Robert Rogers, in his concise account 
of North America, 1766. the most in- 
teresting description of EngliBh pos- 
sessions in America up to that time, 
declares that Lancaster, sixty miles 
from Philadelphia, on the way to Fort 
Duquesne, was "near as large as the 
City of New York." 

A Lancastrian at QuekMc 

The first historical coincidence of 
local note to which I shall ask your 
attention is that about the time emo- 
tions were stirring in the breast of 
John Andre which impelled him to 
seek fame, if not fortune, in the New 
World, and unconsciously to start for 
Lancaster, by way of Canada, the love 
of venture in a young Lancastrian 
prompted him to start from Lancaster, 
by way of Benedict Arnold's desperate 
and romantic Canadian campaign, for 
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Quebec No page of all our Revolu- 
tionary history is more astir with vivid 
heroism than that which records the 
joint campaigns of Arnold and Mont- 
gomery against the strongholds of Brit- 
ish power in the North. If it was rele- 
vant to this occasion, and, if time per- 
mitted, I should delight to recount the 
gallantry and romantic adventure and 
the thrilling heroism of both those ex- 
peditions. It is of notable local interest 
that no more vivid narrative of the 
Arnold march has ever been written 
than that which John Joseph Henry, of 
Lancaster, dictated to his daughter, 
Ann Mary, and which his widow gave 
to the press in 1812, without even the 
correction of verbal and tjrpographical 
errors. At the age of fourteen he was 
taken from Lancaster by his uncle, a 
gunsmith, to Detroit, and he returned 
to this city on foot, with a single guide, 
who died in the intervening wilderness. 
It was this experience, no doubt, which 
inspired him to clandestinely Join the 
Arnold expedition when he was only 
seventeen years old. It was not his 
fortune to directly encounter Andre, 
who was delivered into the hands of 
the Americans upon the surrender of 
St John's to Montgomery. But the 
coincidence is scarcely less remarkable 
that he should have been proceeding 
on his way to, and actively and gal- 
lantly participating in, the campaign 
against Quebec, under the command of 
Benedict Arnold, while Montgomery, 
proceeding toward the same objective 
point, was accompanied by Aaron Burr 
as a camp follower, with the Indian 
girl, whom he picked up by the way, 
and her dog. 

Thus at the very outset of the story 
there appears an inter- relation of pic- 
turesque personal events that can 
hardly fail to arouse the sentiment of 
the romancer and historian. 

Andre and Hit Honora. 

Let me now start at the other end 
of the line. Though bom in London, 
John Andre was^of French extraction, 
as his name so 'readily suggests. He 
originally projected a mercantile rather 
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than a military career. In my inquiry 
into his family relations when he was 
scarcely eighteen years of age, I find 
no trace of his father, nor of the 
younger brother upon whom there 
seems to have been conferred high 
honors by the British Government. In 
his letters to Anna Seward, who, after 
the fashion of that gay Eighteenth 
Century, he addresses as "Dear Julia/' 
he recalls his mother and three sisters, 
and her "Monody" on his death refers 
to them as Maria, Anna and Louisa. 
Throughout this fervid correspondence 
he tells, with boyish frankness, to the 
mutual friend of himself and the object 
of his adoration, of the joy that danced 
in his beloved's eyes when she first 
showed him the three spires of Litch- 
field, which she called the "Ladies of 
the Valley," well deserving the title by 
their lightness and' elegance. "How I 
loved them," he says, from the instant 
"she had named them." That his family 
fortunes were not abundant may be in- 
ferred from his allusions to their old 
coach,drawn by "two long-tailed nags." 
The poverty of his condition is as 
frankly avowed as the hopelessness of 
his affection. In one letter he writes: 
"My zephyrs are wafted through cracks 
in the wainscott; for murmuring 
streams I have dirty kennels; for bleat- 
ing flocks, grunting pigs; and squall- 
ing cats for birds that incessantly 
warble." For the sake of his mistress, 
however, he was evidently content to 
sink his artistic and literary aspira- 
tions, for as late as November 1, 1769, 
he wrote: "I have now completely 
subdued my aversion to the profession 
of a merchant, and hope in time to ac- 
quire an inclination for it Yet, God 
forbid I should ever love what I am to 
make the object of my attention! that 
vile trash, which I care not for, but 
only as it may be the future means of 
procuring the blessing of my soul. 
Thus all my mercantile calculations go 
to the tune of dear Honora. When 
an impertinent consciousness whispers 
in my ear, that I am not of the right 
stuff for a merchant, I draw my 
Honora's picture from my bosom, and 
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the sight of that dear Talisman so in- 
spirits my industry, that no toil ap- 
pears oppressive." 

Not to dwell upon this phase of his 
career it is enough to recall that the 
fair Honora either rejected his ad- 
dresses or yielded to parental objec- 
tions even after engagement. She 
married Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
content to be his second wife, and be- 
came stepmother to Maria Edgeworth, 
the novelist^ Andre, in his disappoint- 
ment or desperation, bought an army 
commission, but that he was faithful 
for a time at least to the memory of 
his heartless Honora is shown by the 
fact that when he surrendered at St 
John's, to Montgomery, with seven 
other officers and two hundred and 
forty-two privates of the Seventh 
Royal Fusileers, and when he was 
stripped and examined, the locket- 
miniature of the woman who had dis- 
appointed him was saved from his cap- 
tors by himself hiding it in his mouth. 
It was of his own painting. By the 
way, she died of consumption four 
years before him and while he was a 
prisoner of war. That she was by no 
means a commonplace woman I gather 
from this fact: In 1781 William Hay- 
ley wrote his poem, "The Triumphs of 
Temper." It exhausted seven editions 
at least. The impression of 1793 is 
in my hand. Thin and dreary the verse 
appears at this day, and if anybody 
could be found to read such poetry 
every real literary centre from Quar- 
ry ville. Pa., to East Aurora, N. Y., 
could easily furnish mechanics to torite 



*When Edgre worth's matrimonial ex- 

gerience la recalled it is little wonder 
e proved a successful rival to Andre; 
for he was married four times — never 
a widower more than elgrht months — 
and he became father of twenty-one 
children. Maria was his second child, 
the eldest daugrhter of his first wife. 
It is said he was worshippingr &t 
Honora Sneyd's shrine when he re- 
ceived the not unwelcome news of his 
wife's death: and within four months 
Miss Sneyd became the step-mother of 
his children. Before she died she 
designated her own sister, Elizabeth, as 
her successor, and eigrht months later 
the aunt of her children became their 
step-mother. 
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it And yet this slender volume which 
I submit to your inspection* is of 
more market value than the whole of 
some very respectable private libraries 
in Lancaster, only because the fanciful 
engraving of its mythical "Serena'' on 
page 5 is a portrait of "Honora Sneyd/' 
the fiance of John Andre. I dolefully 
confess my own previous ignorance of 
Hayley, or his ways and works, but 
the ever helpful encyclopaedia tells me 
he was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge and studied law; being rich, 
however, he wisely practiced literature 
and courted the muses. I am re-in- 
forced in the conviction that he must 
have had some special interest in 
Andre's friends, if not in the lad him- 
self, by the fact that in this other pre- 
cious — if not priceless — volume which 
I now hold before youf he appears with 
some (of course) "impromptu" lines 
sandwiched between Anna Seward's 
"religious enthusiasm" for "a mur- 
dered saint" and her hysterical poetic 
outburst to Andre and all his family. 
This other volume, not utterly beyond 
the reach of a private purse, has also 
great market if not literary, value, be- 
cause its engraving of Andre, from his 
own portrait of himself, has furnished 
the model from which all others are 
drawn or reproduced. 

Major Andre a Prisoner of War. 

Transported from Canada to Con- 
necticut, and thence to Lancaster, we 
must believe that he and his comrades 
and the sixty or more women and chil- 
dren who were brought as prisoners of 
war to this town, in December, 1775, 
came by way of Philadelphia and were 
marched up the King's Highway, past 
the Compass, White Horse, the Hat 
Tavern and what is now Bird-in-Hand. 



•"The Triumphs of Temper; a Poem 
in Six Cantos, by Wm. Hayley, Esq. 
The Seventh edition, corrected. London. 
Printed for T. Cadel, In The Strand, 
MDCCXIIL*' Loaned me for the occa- 
sion by Capt. J. E. Barr. 

t"An authentic narrative of The 
Causes which led to the death of Major 
John Andre. Adjutant General of His 
Majesty's Forces in North America," 
by Joshua Hett Smith. London. 1808. 
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Whether he was confined for any time 
In the old Saw-Buck House, on Middle 
street, originally erected in 1759 as a 
barracks for John Forbes' troops on 
their return from Fort Pitt, or not, is 
not essentially material to this nar- 
rative. For he very early signed a 
parole, drawn by Jasper Yeates, the 
original now in possession of Simon 
Gratz, of Philadelphia, which read as 
follows: 

"I, John Andre, beii^g a prisoner in 
the United Colonies -6f America, do, 
upon the honor of a gentleman,promise 
that I will not go into or near any 
seaport town, nor farther than six 
miles distant from Lancaster without 
leave of the Continental Congress or 
the Committee of Safety of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that I will carry on no po- 
litical correspondence whatever on the 
subject of the dispute between Great 
Britain and the Colonies so long as I 
remain a prisoner." 

Upon these conditions he became an 
inmate of the house of Caleb Cope, the 
identical structure recently made 
vacant by the death of the venerable 
Eliza E. Smith, after more than a half 
century's residence therein.^ If, as you 
saunter home this April afternoon, you 
will take a look at the gable end of 
that house, on the north side of Grant 
street. Just ofT Lime, you will find cut 
into the bricks, about knee-high to a 
man, the initials of the boys who 
played marbles in that alley during the 
Revolution. Besides others of later 
date and less distinct you will readily 
see: 

T. T.— 178 . 
W. M.— 1784. 
T. P. C— 1782. 

This last inscription was undoubt- 
edly the work of Thomas P. Cope, son 
of Caleb Cope, who occupied the house 
during that period. Tom likely cut it 
with a knife or scratched it with a nail 
there more than one hundred and 
twenty years ago. His father, the elder 
Cope, was then a man in the prime of 



tHon. A. Herr Smith took title to it 
about April 12, 1851; and at his death 
his sister inherited it. 
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life, having been bom in Chester 
county in 1736; he removed to this 
city in its youth, to practice the pro- 
fession of surveyor, became Borough 
Regulator, and was Burgess about the 
time of the outbreak of the Revolu-^ 
tlon. His principles made him a non- 
resistant, and the patriotic public re- 
garded him as a Tory. But he outlived 
this reputation and long before he re- 
moved with his family to Philadelphia 
— where he died nearly fifty years after 
Independence was achieved — he had 
regained the entire respect of his fel- 
low citizens. His son, Thomas P. Cope, 
became a leading citizen and merchant 
of Philadelphia, one of the chief pat- 
rons and early Presidents of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, and his 
portrait — as well as a bronze relief — 
now hangs above the central desk of 
the librarian of that institution, in its 
building, on Tenth, above Chestnut 
street. I raised my eyes from a book 
there the other day, and thought it a 
queer coincidence that the first thing 
they met was that keen, sharp, fresh- 
complexioned, bespectacled Quaker 
face; the figure dressed in snuff-colored 
raiment, with the name inscribed on 
the frame of the picture — of the same 
initials as on the bricks of the old 
house in Lime street. 

For I had been conning over that 
rare and interesting collection of 
American antiquities by John Jay 
Smith, which is kept under lock and 
key. One of its most interesting fea- 
tures is the Cope-Andre literature and 
its illustrations. 

Lancaster In the Revolution. 

Lancaster, by the way, was a noted 
station for the lodging of prisoners of 
war, being convenient to the Capitals, 
and yet, like York, Carlisle and Read- 
ing, a frontier town, not so close to 
the scene of military operations as to 
be considered unsafe for the detention 
of military prisoners. At one time, in 
1777, when as many as 2,000 were gath- 
ered here, and the farmers were busy 
harvesting their crops, and the non- 
resistants were numerous and a power- 
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ful sentiment of loyalty to the crown 
pervaded the community, grave appre- 
hensions were felt of danger from a 
possible outbreak, not unsupported by 
assurances of local aid. II never came, 
however. Poorly enough oft the pris- 
oners were sometimes. The privates 
came here sorely lacking breeches, 
shoes and stockings; the Government 
agent one day cut off the rations from 
the women and children, and when he 
would not give them bread or meat 
they appealed — never in vain — to that 
bluff patriot, Matthias Slough, for re- 
lief from starvation. The men were 
kept at the barracks, surrounded by a 
stockade; and the British officers 
lodged at public or private houses. 

Andre not only found shelter under 
the roof of Cope, but had congenial as- 
sociations with his family. That it was 
not a popular thing for the Quaker to 
give even this semblance of aid and 
comfort to the enemy, may be Judged 
from the fact that the mob smashed all 
the windows out of the Cope mansion. 
The citizens who had tolerated, if not 
encouraged, such demonstration, re- 
deemed themselves 8omewhat,however, 
by afterwards liberally assisting Cope 
to reconstruct his house when it had 
been accidentally damaged by fire. 

Beside Andre there lodged with Cope 
a British officer prisoner, Lieutenant 
Colonel Edward Marcus Despard, IriBh 
by birth, whose fate was somewhat co- 
incident with that of Andre. Being ex- 
changed, he returned to the army and 
served in the Revolutionary War until 
1779, when he was transferred to 
Jamaica. Despard aided in wresting 
some possessions on the Mosquito 
coast from Spain and was invested with 
considerable executive power in Hon- 
duras. He seems to have exercised it 
in such a manner as to create popular 
dissatisfaction, and in 1790 was re- 
called to England. He demanded ex- 
amination and preferred some claim 
against the Government It was not 
heeded; he became seditious, was ar- 
rested and released, and in his frenzy 
of rage and disappointment he headed 
a mad conspiracy to murder his King 
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and seize the bank, the tower and the 
Oovernment With nine of his crazy 
associates he perished on the scaffold 
in 1803. From what Cope had seen of 
his disposition while he lodged in Lan- 
caster, he had predicted for Despard 
some dire fate, as the result of his im- 
petuous, unconciliating temper. But 
Caleb Cope and none of his family who 
BO loved the gentle, accomplished and 
genial Andre, ever anticipated that he 
would perish by the ignominiou8,unsol- 
dierly death to which in after years 
his Lancaster host could never refer 
without an outburst of tears. 

Artist and Gentleman. 

Andre seems to have been a young 
man of rare talent, personal accom- 
plishments and graces of manner. In 
the volume of Smith, to whom refer- 
ence has been made, there is repro- 
duced and preserved, in colored litho- 
graph, a very dainty sketch which 
Andre made for the Copes of an old 
place, probably his homestead, in Eng- 
land. The picture was saved by the 
elder Cope, "in memory of the artist, 
and of my affection for that gifted and 
deceived, that noble-minded and gener- 
ous man." And in furnishing this 
plate for Mr. Smith's collection, Mr. 
Thomas P. Cope writes of his recol- 
lections of Andre, at his father's house 
in Lancaster: "I was at that time a 
small boy, but well remember Andre's 
bland manners, sporting with us chil- 
dren as one of us, more particularly at- 
tached to John." "We often played 
marbles and other boyish games with 
him." It is easy to believe that when 
the Lancaster lads on Lime street, a 
century ago, cut their names into the 
bricks they recalled the story of their 
playmate of a few years earlier and his 
tragic fate then so recent 

foung John Cope received every en- 
couragement and instruction from An- 
dre in the art of painting, for which 
he showed great fondness and in which 
Andre was no mere dabster. Dr. 
Benjamin T. Barton, too, who became 
a famous draughtsman, got his first 
inspiration from the British prisoner 
of war in Lancaster. 
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Caleb Cope had flye sons. Besides 
John, then aged thirteen, there were 
Thomas P., Israel, Jasper and William, 
and it is Herman, the son of Jasper, 
who, when I last knew, owned the 
originals of the letters and pictures 
upon which this sketch is based. If 
the Journey by which Andre was 
brought a prisoner of war, from the 
time of his capture, November 3, 1775, 
to Lancaster, occupied, as I think it 
did, more than a month, he remained 
in this city and at Cope's house about 
four months in all. During that 
period there are meagre records 
of his movements and doings,* but it 
can easily be surmised that to one of 
his ardent temperament, fascinating 
personality and rare social accomplish- 
ments, confined by a tether of six 
miles, semi-captivity could not have 
withheld him from mingling freely 
with the people of this town. 

This appears more probable when it 
is remembered that in this, as in all 
other communities of English origin, 
certainly at that early period of the 
Revolutionary struggle, loyalists were 
not infrequently to be found among 
the people of highest worth and stand- 
ing. It would be a great mistake for 
even Daughters-in-Law of the Revolu- 
tion, surcharged with patriotic rever- 
ence, to under-estimate the consider- 
ations which kept many of the 
worthiest people of that day from 



*A careful examination of "Major 
Andre's Journal/' 1777-78, published in 
a very limited edition by the Bibliophile 
Society, Boston, Mass., fails to disclose 
anything relative to Andre's sojourn In 
Lancaster. The Introduction, however, 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, on page 11, 
has the following concerning him: 
"From Boston he made his way to 
Canada, arriving there early in 1775, 
and was taken prisoner at St. John's 
In the following autumn (when that 
place was captured by Montgomery), 
and 'strlpt of everything,' as he wrote, 
'except the picture of Honora, which I 
concealed in my mouth.' He remained 
a prisoner at Lancaster, Pa., where it ia 
to he feared he woe not over well treated^ 
until the year 1776, when he was ex- 
changed." The Italics are mine; the 
statement of the distinguished his- 
torian Is Inaccurate in two of Its par- 
ticulars. W, 
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sympathizing with the incipient and 
somewhat turhulent Revolution. The 
clergy of the established church, 
landowners and substantial business 
men, the aristocracy of culture, of 
dignified professions and callings, of 
offijcial rank and hereditary wealth, 
were in a large measure found in the 
Tory party. I can easily believe that 
on the Lord's day Major Andre, cut- 
ting across lots, to attend St. James' 
Church, heard from the eloquent and 
distinguished Thomas Barton, not only 
fervid prayers for the King and royal 
family, but sermon sentiments not un- 
welcome to the ears of a British army 
officer. And although that same Bar- 
ton was obliged to shut up his churches 
to avoid the fury of the populace, who 
would not sufter his liturgy to be 
used, he had the high heroism of con- 
science which bore the separation of 
a father from his family and a preacher 
from his congregation, rather than, 
as he saw It, degrade his profession by 
intermeddling in what he deemed an 
unhappy political contest Nor does 
it require much stretch of imagination 
to fancy that on some of those milder 
March days, when he played marbles 
and other boyish games with the Cope 
boys, young Bob Fulton, then a lad 
attending, or rather playing truant 
from, Caleb Johnson's Quaker school, 
in Lancaster, might occasionally have 
stopped to take a hand in the sports 
which went bravely on in that alley. 
Why may not Andre and his friends, 
the Cope boys, have gone with Fulton 
in the early spring days out to the 
Conestoga, where old Det^r Gumpf 
had a small flat boat padlocked to the 
trunk of a tree, near Rockford, with 
which he was wont to take all of the 
Lancaster boys fishing. 

Removed to Carlisle. 

The removal of the prisoners from 
Lancaster to Carlisle was largely due 
to consideration for their own safety. 
For by the spring of 1776 public senti- 
ment in Lancaster, agitated by Court 
House meetings, inspired by men like 
Edward Shippen, William Atlee, Wil- 
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liam Bausmadi and Adam Reigart, 
was making it difficult to witbJiold not 
only popular indignation, but personal 
violence against British officers at 
large upon the streets of Lancaster, 
and somewhat feted by a considerable 
number of its more prominent people. 
When this sentiment became so strong 
that a shopkeeper, who had sold tea 
in prohibition of popular resolution, 
was compelled to make abject apology, 
we can well understand what Andre 
meant when, writing from Carlisle on 
April 3, 1776, he said: "The people 
here are no more willing to harbor us 
than those of Lancaster were at our 
first coming there." He expresses 
in that letter, however, great 
anxiety to have young John 
Cope sent on to Carlisle, in 
continuation of a purpose which he 
had almost consummated in Lancas- 
ter to sell his army commission, re- 
turn to England, taking young Cope 
with him, to perfect his own art 
studies and to start his boy friend on 
a great career as a painter. That 
Andre was a man of much delicacy 
and refinement,and without coarseness^ 
appears from this nice reference: "I 
had hoped I could," referring to the 
Cope lad coming on to Carlisle, "have 
him with me in some quiet, honest 
family of friends, or others, where he 
might have board, as it would not 
have been proper for him to live with 
a mess of officers. I have been able 
to find neither,and am myself still in a 
tavern. If you resolve to let him come 
Despard and I can make up a bed in 
a lodging we have in view, where 
there will be room enough. He will 
be the greatest part of the day with 
us, or employed in the few things I 
am able to interest him in. In the 
meanwhile, I may get better acquaint- 
ed with the town and provide for his 
board. With regard to expenses, this 
is to be attended with none to you. 
A little assiduity and friendship is all 
I ask from my young friend in return 
for my good will to be of servioe to 
him and my wishes to put him in the 
way of improving the talents God hath 
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Clven him. I shall give all my atten- 
tion to his morals, and, as I believe 
him well disposed, I trust he will ac- 
quire no bad habits here." In that let- 
ter, and in every other which I have 
had the privilege to read, he is alike 
polite and grateful in his remem- 
brance to all of Mr. Cope's family, and 
his comrade, Despard, who all the 
while remained with him, constantly 
Joins in these regards. 

The Cope-Andre Correspondence. 

That the causes which prevented 
young Cope from joining him did not 
slacken his interest in the boy's aspi- 
rations is again witnessed by a letter 
of September 2, 1776, in which he not 
only thanks Cope for his kind letter, 
but for the drawing sent by the son. 
He congratulates him on the great im- 
provement in his skill, and predicts 
for him "very great progress." Upon 
the whole he is glad that he had not 
come to Carlisle, for, he says: "We 
have been submitted to alarms and 
Jealousy, which would have rendered 
his stay here very disagreeable to him» 
and I would not willingly see any per- 
son sufter on our account." He sends 
renewed regards to "your son, my dis- 
ciple, to whom I hope the future pos- 
ture of affairs will give me an oppor- 
tunity of pointing out the way to pro- 
ficiency in his favorite study, which 
may tend so much to his pleasure and 
advantage. Let him go on copying 
whatever good models he can meet 
with, and never suffer himself to ne- 
glect the proportions, and never to 
think of finishing his work or omit- 
ting the fine flowing lines of his copy 
until every limb, feature, house, tree, 
or whatever he is drawing, is in its 
proper place. With a little practice 
this will be so natural to him that his 
eye will at first sight guide his pencil 
in the exact distribution of every part 
of his work. I wish I may soon see 
you on our way to our own friends, 
with whom I hope, by exchange, we 
may at length be re-united." 

The next letter of this interesting 
series is without date. That all com- 
munication at that time was accom- 
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panied with difficulties appears from 
a sort of admission that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Cope surrepti- 
tiously "by Barrlngton/' *'I am sorry," 
he says, "you should imagine my be- 
ing absent from Lancaster, or our 
troubles should make me forget my 
friends there." Of several letters sent 
from Cope, only one had reached him, 
and, by way of explanation, he adds: 
**l own the difficulties of our corre- 
spondence had disgusted me from at- 
tempting to write." Sometime before 
October 11, the date of his 
next letter, he had received 
a letter "by Mrs. Callender," 
and more of young John Cope's 
drawings, which leads him to observe 
that he has much Improved, and that 
his work shows he has not been idle. 
"He must take particular care in 
framing the features in faces and in 
copying hands exactly. He should 
now and then copy things from life, 
and then compare the proportions 
with what prints he may have or 
what rules he may have remembered. 
With respect to his shading with In- 
dian ink, the anatomical figure is tol- 
erably well done, but he will find his 
work smoother and safer were he to 
lay the shades on more gradually, not 
blacking the darkest at once, but by 
washing them over repeatedly, and 
never until the paper is quite dry. 
The figure is very well drawn." 

The closing paragraph of this letter 
relates to the exchange of prisoners to 
take place immediately, and the letter 
was sent by Captain Campbell, to 
whom he recommended Cope to speak 
freely, and, if there is no prospect of 
an early exchange, he wants John sent 
on to Carlisle. Despard again courte- 
ously sends his compliments, "especi- 
ally to John." Some time between the 
date of that letter and December 1, 1776, 
the long anticipated exchange had 
taken place. Meanwhile events were 
shaping themselves rapidly. The 
Declaration of Independence had been 
proclaimed while Andre was at Car- 
lisle. Moses Coit Tyler, in his invalu- 
able and comprehensive work on the 
"Literary History of the American 
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Revolution/* makes the biunder of lo- 
cating Andre at Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, where, on the fourth of June, 1776, 
the British officers, prisoners of war, 
noisily celebrated the birthday of the 
English King. The subject of our 
sketch was certainly not in that party, 
for it was only on December 2, 1776, 
having left Carlisle a few days before, 
he sends to Cope, by Mr. Slough, a let- 
ter from Reading, taking leave of his 
Lancaster friends and transmitting to 
them all his sincere wishes for the 
future. Confidently he writes: "We 
are on the road to be exchanged. How- 
ever happy this prospect may make me, 
it doth not render me less warm in 
the fate of those persons in this coun- 
try for whom I had conceived a regard. 
I trust on your side you will do me the 
justice to remember me with some good 
will, and that you will be persuaded I 
shall be happy, if the occasion shall 
ofter, of my giving your son some fur- 
ther hints in the art for which he has 
so happy a turn. Desire him, if you 
please, to commit my name and my 
friendship for him to his memory, and 
assure him for me that if he only 
brings diligence to his assistance 
Nature has opened to him a path to 
fortune and reputation, and that he 
may hope in a few years to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. Perhaps the face of 
affairs may so fbr change that he will 
once more be within my reach, when 
it will be a very great pleasure to me 
to give him what assistance I can." 

That Andre sincerely desired to re- 
turn to England, and would have been 
quite willing to sell his army commis- 
sion and take young Cope with him to 
pursue and perfect together their art 
studies, there can be no doubt. And a 
grandson of the elder Cope has left 
on record his testimony that the young 
soldier's "offer was gratefully declinea 
on conscientious grounds after the 
counsel had been sought of esteemed 
and reliable friends, a most unfortu- 
nate decision for both preceptor and 
pupil." That Andre was mindful to 
the last of his Lancaster friends and 
associations appears in a letter written 
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by him when he was Adjutant General 
of the British army, and only nine days 
before the capture which led to his ex- 
ecution. In that he said, with grim 
prophecy, "To>morrow I expect to meet 
Sir Harry Clinton and make up for lost 
time." 

Thomas P. Cope, whose initials you 
will see cut on the Qrant street gable 
of the Smith house, writing, nearly 
seventy years later, says: "When 
Andre lived in my father's family I 
WBB a small boy, but well remember 
his bland manner, sporting with us 
children as one of us. To my brother, 
John, he was more especially attached, 
from a nearer approach of age and a 
congeniality oi genius and taste. The 
colored drawing which is still in the 
possession of our family, made by him, 
I think represented the place of his 
birth, or some place at which he had 
resided. I have carefully treasured the 
relic in memory of the artist, that 
gifted and deceived, that noble-minded 
and generous man." This drawing is 
tinted with green. It comprises a 
church spire in the background, the 
foliage of trees surrounding a lodge or 
back-gate, and is rather sketchy and 
incomplete. 

The "Wolf Memorial" contains a 
passing reference to Andre, which fits 
exactly with the dates I have given of 
his removal from Carlisle and his route 
to Philadelphia for exchange. The 
mother of the late Barnard Wolf, Esq., 
was Anna Maria Krause, a daughter of 
Jacob Krause, who resided during the 
Revolution at a place known as 
"CroK}ked Hill," tshree and a-half miles 
from Pottstown, on the road from 
Reading. A brother of Krause's wife, 
named Henry Bering, kept the hotel 
there; he had a daughter, Kitty, to 
whom her cou»in, Anna M. Krause, was 
a frequent visitor. 

She happened to be at Crooked Hill 
tavern in December, 1776, when Major 
Andre stopped there on his way from 
Carlisle, via Reading, to be exchanged. 
Mr. Wolf had a vivid recollection of his 
mother's description of Andre. She de- 
scribed him as "rather under the aver- 
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age stature, of a light, agile frame, 
active in his moyements, and of 
sprightly conversation. He was a fine 
performer on the flute, with which he 
beguiled the hours of twilight, and was 
an excellent vocalist Whilst at Mr. 
Bering's house. Major Andre occupied 
the most of his time In examining and 
drawing maps and charts of the coun- 
try. She bore full testimony of his 
polished manners, and the easy grace 
and charm of his conversation. His 
engaging deportment rendered him 
popular with his fellow officers. Mary 
always spoke feelingly of Major Andre, 
and, in after years, often sung his re- 
membrance, as addressed by him to his 
'Delia.' Her tender sympathies would 
have interposed, had she possessed the 
power, to save the Major from his 
ignominious and untimely death. It 
was a matter of remark that Major 
Andre did not, like the majority of his 
brother officers, indulge in vituperation 
against the colonists." 

That same Heiury Dering, by the way, 
soon afterwards removed to Lancaster. 
He kept a public house, as early as 
1777, at the west end of what is now 
Witmer'e Bridge; the old stone tavern, 
at the comer of COnestoga Park, having 
been destroyed by fire only a few years 
ago. Dering also managed the ferry at 
the same place; it was a great 
thoroughfare for teams and troops dur- 
ing the Revolution. In order to give 
Mrs. Krause the larger advantages, 
social and educational, tihen afforded by 
Lancaster, her parents were persuaded 
to let her accompany the Dering family 
to their new home, at Conestoga, 
and her reminiscences of those event- 
ful days in Lancaster, as perpetuated 
by her descendants, are of rare Interest 
As in all times of war. no ll«tle de- 
moralisation prevailed, and prowling 
ruffians constantly preyed upon de- 
fenceless neighbors. Wagonloads of 
American soldiers, wounded at the 
massacre of Paoli, were brought to this 
city, and the Dering house was a hos- 
pital and the Dering family nurses for 
them. A Virginia Captain, Vanhom, 
confined there for a long time with a 
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shattered limb, was attacked by a 
marauding band of ruffians, and, to 
save his life, leaped from a window 
and was killed by the fall. Later Mr. 
Derlng became the purchaser of a large 
and desirable house in the city of Lan- 
caster, and contracted with Robert 
Morris to furnish the American army 
with cattle brought from Virginia; in 
1788 he was Burgess of the town. Many 
of the BritiBh officers brought here as 
prisoners of war were accompanied by 
their wives, and, like Andre, had parole 
privileges, with the restriction of keep- 
ing within six miles of the town. Mr. 
Derng's house was a stopping place for 
many of them, and Kitty Dering and 
Mary Krause have left lively remi- 
niscences of the amusements to which 
they resorted to make the tediousness 
of their semi-prison life tolerable. One 
of these was a series of elaborate 
dramatic representations in Mr. Ber- 
ing's brew-house. 



At this point I might, with en- 
tire propriety (and perhaps much to 
your relief), close this paper and dis- 
miss the immediate subject in hand; for 
here all relations of Andre with Lan- 
caster are severed. Though his boyish 
playmates left marks still visible on 
the walls of the mansion in which 
they and he dwelt together, any scars 
his fascinating gallantry may have 
left on the hearts of our great-grand- 
mothers were surely not indelible. His 
residence here, however, was long 
enough, and his bearing sufficiently 
agreeable, to have awakened local in- 
terest in his subsequent romantic ca- 
reer. 

In the stirring events of the war im- 
mediately preceding and following the 
Declaration he bore no part When 
the ''Thunderbomb" was throwing 
shells Into Charleston; when the dis- 
tress of the Continental army sounded 
the retreat from Canada; when Crown 
Point was abandoned by the Ameri- 
cans and Gates was beginning to show 
his disaffection toward Washington; 
when disaster and retreat from Long 
Island caused, as Bancroft says, "care 
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to sit heavily on the brow of the 
younger people;" when the youthful 
Nathan Hale, in all the halo of patri- 
otic martyrdom, stepped from the 
scaffold to the skies, Andre was chaf- 
ing in the remoteness, if not the soli- 
tude, of Carlisle. And when he start- 
ed down the Schuylkill Valley for ex- 
change Washington was retreating 
through the Jerseys, with Cornwallis 
in pursuit. From the time Andre re- 
joined the army until he figures in the 
glittering revels of that gay winter of 
the British in Philadelphia, and all 
during the year that saw the advance 
and capitulation of Burgoyne, the oc- 
cupation of Philadelphia, the contest 
for the Delaware river, and the win- 
ter encampment at Valley Forge, the 
ordinary histories of that great strug> 
gle are silent as to any brilliant mil- 
itary achievement which would render 
Andre famous or commend him to pro- 
motion. 

It seems, however, that when he was 
exchanged MaJ. Gen. John Grey made 
him an aide, and when Grey returned 
to Europe Andre was transferred to 
the same post in the military family 
of Sir Henry Clinton. When Lord 
Rawden resigned as Adjutant General, 
Andre was only a Captain, and the 
rank of Major was necessary to qual- 
ify him for the succession. It was 
asked by Clinton, and refused by the 
Minister of War on the ground of his 
youth. Clinton, surprised and dis- 
pleased, said he could not fix his 
choice on any other person so suitable 
for the office, and that he should con- 
tinue to employ Andre in discharging 
its duties and forbear for the present 
to make any other appointment. It 
was then the rank of Major was con- 
ferred, and three weeks preceding his 
capture he was formally commis- 
sioned; although he had for nearly a 
year filled the office, the commission 
had not arrived when he met his 
death. 

A Beau and Gallant. 

It was, however, his graceful and 
handsome person, his accomplish- 
ments in the fine arts, Including pro- 
ficiency in painting and drawing; his 
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piquant observations of surrounding 
men and things, his love of poetry, his 
taste for letters, his delicacy of senti- 
ment, playfulness of imagination and 
ease of style, betokening native re- 
finement and high culture, rather than 
military genius or achievement, 
which won for him his rank and pop- 
ularity. When that famous social 
function, which Howe's officers de- 
signed to mark his departure and to 
rebuke his recall, was projected, An- 
dre's talents of another than military 
culture came into full play, and were 
given free exercise. At a time when 
the marches of the American army 
might be traced through winter snows 
by prints of bleeding feet, and shiver- 
ing soldiers shaped the logs from oft 
the hills of Valley Forge into rude 
cabins, Andre was drawing and cut- 
ting silhouettes for the Tory belles 
of Philadelphia society. He was 
writing album verses to light-headed 
girls like Becky Redman, who, in 
words to a German air, he celebrated 
as "Delia," after the sentimental 
fashion of a period when literature 
was rather lackadaisical than mar- 
tial, and when plain Mary Ann and 
Sallie Jane were always transformed 
Into Chloe and Phyllis. Listen to 
him: 

"Return enraptured Hours 
When Delia's heart was mine 
When she with wreath of Flowers 
My Temples would entwine. 
When Jealousy nor love 
Corroded in my Brest 
But Visions light as Air 
Presided o'er my Rest. 
Now nightly 'round my Bed 
No airy visions play 
No flowers crown my head 
Bach vernal holyday. 
For far from these sad plains 
My lovely Delia flies 
And racked with Jealous pains 
Her wretched Liover dies." 

There is another version of these lines, 
entitled "Major Andre's Lament," being 
an adaptation of what I have read, with 
some interpolations, the whole being 
made to appear as if written by Andre 
after his capture and before his execu- 
tion. This is a manifest misrepresenta- 
tion, as when he wrote the original 
linea he had no reason to forebode his 
later tragic fate. 
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The ''Meschianza." 

From the time. New Year, 1777, he 
composed these lines — ^which I may 
not have deciphered with entire accn- 
racy from a manuscript — ^untll the 
great festival of the Meschianza, of 
which he was at once leader, artist and 
historian, Andre seems to have been 
rather a carpet knight To his elabor- 
ate letter, written to a friend in Lon- 
don, and published years after his 
death, all the histories, notably Ban- 
croft's and Flske's, owe their accounts 
of this gorgeous fete, which was a 
strange medley of modem parade and 
mediaeval tournament. The regatta, 
the procession, the tilting of the silk- 
clad knights of the Blended Rose and 
the Burning Mountain, the fireworks, 
the supper In a room two hundred feet 
long, forty feet wide and twenty-two 
feet high, where three hundred wax 
tapers were reflected in flfty-siz pier 
glasses and four hundred and thirty 
covers were laid and the guests were 
served by ebony-colored waiters, robed 
in Oriental costumes — all formed a be- 
fitting climax to the demoralizing 
career of Howe in Philadelphia, mark- 
ed by every phase of dissipation. That 
Andre shone with undfanlnished popu- 
larity was attested by the Chew girls, 
and the Shlppens, the Whites and 
Craigs, the Redmans and Burds, who 
graced that fairy festal day, and one of 
whom fervently declared that the beau 
of the occasion next most fascinating 
to Andre was his own brother, a Brit- 
ish Lieutenant, nineteen years of age. 

It is a far cry from leading the cotil- 
lion to dying on the scaffold. Perhaps 
Andre may have felt that his rise to be 
the Adjutant General of the Army in 
North America four yefiars after his 
capture in Canada was undeserved; he 
may have aspired to some bold stroke 
that would give success to his cause 
and merited fame to himself; perhaps 
intimate associations with the Tory 
families in Philadelphia with whom 
Arnold was closely related made him 
the most valuable medium of commu- 
nication In the development of the ill- 
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fated plot to betray the cause of 
American liberty. It Is not within the 
scope of this pap^ to recall how that 
scheme happily miscalrled, nor to re- 
vive the recriminations "which have 
grown out of the discussion of Andre's 
conduct, his trial, his sentence and its 
execution. It need only be noticed that 
he met his fate with a grace ana dig- 
nity, courtliness and courage that 
seemed to have never failed him. Of 
him it might well be said as of the 
royal English martyr: 

"He nothing common did. or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene." 

It is almost impossible to realize 
how one so closely connected with a 
crime as base as Arnold's and so tre- 
mendous in its possible consequences 
could have excited such universal 
sjrmpathy on both sides of the ocean 
as were called out for Andre. The 
Board of High Officers that unani- 
mously condemned him to death show- 
ed him every mark of indulgence, and 
required him to answer no interroga- 
tory which could even embarrass his 
feelings. He acknowledged their gen- 
erosity in the strongest terms of manly 
gratitude, and afterwards remarked to 
one who visited him, that if there 
were any remains in his mind of 
prejudice against the Americans, his 
present experience must obliterate 
them. 

Bancroft rightfully says, however, 
that it was a blemish on his character 
that he was willing to prostitute a 
flag, even under the orders of his chief, 
for the innocence and private nature of 
his design, and to have made the lives 
of faultless prisoners hostages for ^^b 
own, and, while his King did right to 
pension his mother and sisters and 
bestow rank upon his brother, he was 
not right ''in raising a memorial to his 
name in Westminster Abbey. Such 
honor belongs to other enterprises and 
deeds. The tablet has no fit place in 
a sanctuary, dear from its monuments 
to every friend of genius and man- 
kind." And in this view not only John 
Fiske, our own most philosophical 
historian, but Massey, the considerate 
English writer, concurs. 
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Met Death With Dignity. 

His execution was conducted with 
much dignity and deliberation and In 
full view not only of many of the 
regiments, but of a great multitude of 
people, who came to see him die. The 
officers of the American army, on 
horseback, with General Greene at 
their head, were formed In line on the 
road, Washington, however, delicately 
absenting himself. To those whom 
Andre knew, particularly to the Board 
of Officers who had pronounced on his 
fate, it Is related that he "paid the 
salute of the hat and received their 
adleux with ease and complacency." 
Notwithstanding the patriotic feeling 
of the people, who would have torn 
Arnold limb from limb, they were 
weeping over Andre. General Steuben, 
who had helped to convict him, said: 
"Would to God the wretch who has 
drawn him to his death might be made 
to suffer in his stead." Some of the 
doggerel of the day ran: 

"Andre was generous, true and brave. 
In his room he buys a knave." 

A homely ballad of the day, restored 
by Professor Tyler, has, he says, "a 
robust compassion and an unshrinking 
honesty of praise to be expected only 
in an utterance so fearless as a genuine 
street-song:" 

"When he was executed, 

He looked both meek and mild; 
He looked upon the people. 

And pleasantly he smiled. 
It moved each eye with pity, 

Caused every heart to bleed; 
And every one wished him released — 

And Arnold In his stead. 
} v'Hs a man of honor. 

In Britain he was born; 
To die upon the gallows 

Most highly he did scorn." 

When he came in view of the gibbet 
he Involuntarily started backward and 
made a pause, but, recovering his com- 
posure, said to the officer by his side: 
"I am reconciled to my death, but I 
detest the mode." He stepped quickly 
into the elevated carriage with prompt- 
ness, and said: "It will be but a mo- 
mentary pang." With one handker- 
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chief the Marshal pinioned his arms, 
and, with the other, Andre, taking off 
his hat and stock, and, with perfect 
composure, bandaged his own eyes, 
which were among the very few in that 
throng not moistened. He slipped the 
noose over his own head, adjusted it 
without the assistance of the execu- 
tioner, which office, tradition has it,' 
no patriot would fill, and for which 
there had to be secured one of the 
half-way loyalist breed, who blackened 
his face and disguised himself, so that 
he could never be recognized. Before 
the end Andre raised the handkerchief 
from his eyes and said: "I pray you to 
bear me witness that I meet my fate 
like a brave man/' 

In that moment which elapsed after 
he had replaced the bandage over his 
eyes and before the wagon was driven 
off, I like to think that he had fast 
fleeting glimpses of the panorama of 
his short life; and that at the very end 
of them his thoughts went 
back and lingered last with 
that quiet Bnglish rural scene 
~the slender, sloping church 
spire, and the fragrant hedge rows, 
and the green garden and the rude 
rose-covered gate — ^which he had de- 
picted on North Lime street for his 
young friend, John Cope, when he 
would have wooed him to the sweet 
shades of the Bnglish home where he 
had lived and which he loved, and now 
forever lost 



Minutes of the Narch Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., March 4, 1904. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
was held this (Friday) evening In their 
room, In the Y. M. C. A. building. In 
the absence of the Presldent,the meet- 
ing was presided over by Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Dubbs, Vice President, and 8. M. 
Sener was Secretary pro tem.. In the 
absence of the regular Secretary. The 
attendance of members was large, 
and there were also a number of vis- 
itors present The reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting was 
dispensed with. 

The donations consisted of a copy 
of the "History of the First Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pa.," donated by 
the author, Rev. W. Stuart Cramer; 
"Proceedings of the American Jewish 
Historical Society;" "Report on Pal- 
eontology of New York State," and 
exchanges from the Lebanon County 
Historical Society, Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary ,Amerlcan Philosophical Society, 
Linden Hall Echo, New York Public 
Library, German- American Annals, 
and Franklin and Marshall College. 

Dr. J. W. Houston donated a large 
map, showing the Mason and Dixon 
boundary line, and S. M. Sener donat- 
ed photographs of the five-mile stones 
marking the same, one of them and 
three of the one-mile stones being in 
this countv. 

Dr. M. L. Chadman and Mr. A. K. 
Hostetter, of this city, were elected 
members, and Rev. W. Stuart Cramer, 
city, and John V. Snader, Ephrata, 
were proposed for membership, which, 
under the rules, lie over until next 
month for election. 
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Dr. J. W. Houston read a very inter- 
esting paper on the "Mason and Dixon 
Boundary Line/' between Pennsylva- 
nia and Maryland, over which so much 
controveray took place, beginning in 
^681 and ending in 1765. The paper 
wa^ illustrated with a map and photo- 
grapH0 of the stones. A vote of 
thanks was tendered to Dr. Houston, 
and the pfiper was ordered to be print- 
ed and illui^trated with an engraving 
of the boundary stones. 

A paper on the "Turbine Steam En- 
gine," which had been prepared by Mr. 
J. M. W. Geist, was read. This paper 
contained the information that the tur- 
bine steam engine, which is at present 
engaging the attention of engineers of 
ocean liners, was the invention and 
patent of Samuel Gibson, of Safe Har- 
bor, this county, a patent having been 
granted to him for the same on Octo- 
ber 4, 1870. The working model for 
the engine was constructed and ex- 
perimented with in Diller's foundry, 
and the engine burst on December 10, 
1870, while being tested there, result- 
ing in Mr. Diller receiving a fracture 
of the leg, from which he never fully 
recovered, dying on January 16, 1872. 
A vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Geist, and the paper was ordered to 
be printed, accompanied by an illus- 
tration of Mr. Gibson's engine, if pro- 
curable. 

In the absence of the President, the 
appointment of a committee to ar- 
range for a banquet on May 10 was de- 
ferred until the April meeting. It 
was decided to continue the practice 
of notifying the members of the time 
of holding meetings by postal card 
notices. The Librarian reported hav- 
ing had framed the illuminated copy 
of the Magna Charta, donated by Mr. 
Houston, and the bill for the same was 
approved. 
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The American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety of New York city was placed on 
the exchange list. 

On motion, the society adjourned, to 
meet on Friday evening, April 8, at 
eight o'clock, on account of the first 
Friday of the month being Good Fri- 
day. 
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Gkules Hall : i RevolDtionary Worthy. 



The earliest record of the Hall 
family In America is to be found in an 
old Bible, bound in calfskin, now 
brown and velvety with age, which 
bears the following imprint: 

"London — Assignees of Clement 
Cotton, 1630." 

On a fly-leaf is written: *'ThiE is 
the family Bible of the maternal an- 
cestors of George Nauman, whose 
name was Hall." This bears date of 
1830. 

Here and there are a few names 
written. Earliest in date, to judge 
from the penmanship. Is "Phillip Hall, 
his book." Then follows "John Ash- 
mod, his Bible." Next, "Richard Hall, 
his book, July 12, 1742," and "Ann 
Hall, Ler book, 1743,' are inscribed. 
Further on in the old volume is an 
agreement between one Phillip Hall, 
and one George Hall, living in 
the county of Durham, Eng- 
land, by which to George 
Hall, or to his Bostown attorney, 
shall be paid the sum of £100, for a 
place within the same county. The 
records in Philadelphia show that 
Richard Hall acquired land in that 
county in 1684. His will bears date of 
March 8, 1714, and was proved June 2, 
1731. Prior to his death he and his 
wife, Elizabeth, under date of August 
6, 1722, made a deed conveying to their 
son, Richard Hall, only son of said 
couple, a farm of about two hundred 
acres, in Cheltenham township, county 
of Philadelphia. 

The register of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, shows the marriage of Richard 
Hall to Anne Phillips, February 25, 
1730-1. Of this marriage the following 
children were born: 
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Richard, David, who was a silver- 
smith, and lived in Burlington, N. J.; 
Elizabeth, Jonathan, and Charles, the 
subject of this sketch, bom in Phila- 
delphia, August 21. 1742. 

Charles Hall must have been quite a 
young man when he came to Lancaster 
to live. He combined with his business 
of goldsmith and silversmith ^hat of 
watchmaker. In religion he was a 
Presbyterian, having been one of the 
founders of that church in Lancaster 
in 1763, and, according to Rupp, page 
867, one of the leading men in that 
body. 

In 1774 (Rupp, pages 374-375) he ap- 
pears, with Edward Shippen, George 
Ross and others, as a member of the 
Committee of Correspondence In Lan- 
caster. On December 15, 1774 (Rupp, 
page 384), he was elected a member of 
the Committee of Observation. 

In the Pennsylvania Archives, second 
series, volume 13, page 334, we read: 

"A list of Captain Samuel Boyd's 
Company, August 19, 1776. 

"Lieutenant, Hall, Charles." 

Page 305, same volume, gives this 
company of militia as having gone to 
Jersey in August, 1776. They were ab- 
sent until January or February, 1777. 
A letter in the Archives, June 28, 1779, 
to Oeorge Bryan,from Captain C. Hall, 
seems to indicate that he had attained 
that rank. 

October 21, 1778, it was "ordered that 
Charles Hall, of the Borough of Lan- 
caster, Silversmith, be appointed one 
of the Agents for Seizing of forfeited 
Estates in the County of Lancaster." 
(Volume 13, series 2.) Vol. 3, second 
series, page 742, says he was appointed 
"vice E. Michael." The Archives con- 
tain several letters from President 
need to Charles Hall, on public mat- 
ters, one (volume 7, first series, page 
657) concerning certain persons sus- 
pected of treason, viz.: Abraham Ream 
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and Donally. Others refer to 

land seized near Indlantown, and ac- 
counts concerning forfeited estates and 
a lawsuit over some land in Brecknock 
township, and also regarding the sale 
of certain lands. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the lands of Michael Whit- 
man, **an Attainted Traitor/' who, on 
May 8, 1778, **was convicted and at- 
tainted of High Treason by Proclama- 
tion," were put up for sale on August 
25, 1779. They were sold *'to Michael 
DifTenderfer, of Lancaster, Innholder/' 
for the sum of £25,000. This money 
was "paid to Charles Hall, as Agent 
for confiscated estates." (Record Book 
Q, page 433.) These lands were in Co- 
calico township. Later they were sold 
by "Michael DifTenderfer and Chris- 
tina, his wife," to "Adam Kingmaker," 
January 17, 1787, (Book Q, page 436), 
and to John Wright, March 16, 1787, 
(Book P, P.) 

In Marshall's Diary he is sometimes 
mentioned: 

April 8, 1779. "Visited by Charles 
Hall, to whom I gave papers relating 
to the Constitutional Society, to take 
to a meeting of the inhabitants of this 
place who are to meet to-day." 

January 3, 1780. "Visited by Charles 
Hall, who qualified me respecting some 
transactions of our committee for sick 
soldiers some time past." 

March 10, 1780. "Ten dollars to 
Charles Hall, for his trouble in going 
three miles to have the deed acknowl- 
edged." 

He was Burgess in the years 1778 
and 1779 (Ellis and Evans' History of 
Lancaster County, page 374). He was 
also in charge of the fire engine, for, 
on May 22, 1776, he was paid "for tak- 
ing care of and repairing the fire en- 
gine in this borough for two years and 
six months, the sum of £7 10s." (Same, 
page 381.) 
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In 1776 hl8 name appears In the list 
of the "Guards for preserving the 
Peace of the Borough, keeping the 
Prisoners In order, etc." (Same, page 
61.) 

In 1780, In connection with Jasper 
Yeates, George Ross, Casper Shaffner 
and others, Charles Hall was one of 
the founders of a select academy for 
boys, which ultimately resulted In the 
formation of Franklin College. (Rupp, 
page 446.) 

He was In charge of the military 
storehouse for some time, as we learn 
from the following extract from a let- 
ter from Will Atlee to President Reed, 
August 6. 1781: "Mr. Hall being In 
Philadelphia, we can do nothing to- 
wards fitting up a part of the Store- 
house for a Hospital until his return, 
as there are public stores there under 
his charge." (Mombert, page 293.) 

His death, April 22, 1783, resulted 
from injuries caused by a fall occa- 
sioned by treading on some shot. Thia 
brought on a hemorrhage from the 
strain. He was interred in the ceme- 
tery of the First Reformed Church. 
The grave is now under the building. 

He married, January 22, 1767, Maria 
Salome, daughter of Abraham Le Roy. 
She was born in Switzerland, Septem- 
ber 21, 1742, and died March 2, 1817. 
Her portrait, by Eichholtz, is In the 
possession of some of her descendants. 

Of this marriage were born: 

David Hall, born November 17, 1767; 
died June 1, 1814. 

Ann Mary, born April 30, 1769; died 
January 7, 1833; married Casper Shaff- 
ner, Jr. 

Mary Ann Elizabeth, born October 
25, 1770; married George Ford. 

Charles, bom September 28, 1772; 
died June 30, 1794. 

Richard,born November 9, 1774; died 
October 25, 1776. 
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Salome, bom August 8, 1776; died 
March 1, 1822; married George Nau- 
man. 

William, bom April 13, 1779; died 
Febmary 28, 1781. 

Anna, bom April 19, 1781; died Sep- 
tember 12, 1783. 

The will of Charles Hall is dated 
April 6, 1783. The witnesses are Adam 
Reigart and Casper Shaffner; the ex- 
ecutors, his wife, Salome, and William 
Henry, Esq. His only public legacy 
is £5 to the (German Reformed Church. 
To his wife, among other items, "this, 
my house and ground, situate in 
Queen street, where I live" (on the site 
of Long's drug store, now No. 12 North 
Queen), and "my lot of Ground in Mus- 
sertown." Other real estate mentioned 
is land in "Penn's Valley" and at 
"White Deer Hole Creek." 

One little tradition connected with 
the memory of Marie Salome Le Roy 
has come down to us. It tells how, 
when only a girl, she rushed into the 
church and rang the bell, to give 
notice of a sudden incursion of hostile 
Indians. In the diary of David Mc- 
Clure, who visited Lancaster in 1772, 
he notes: "At Lancaster we put up 
at the house of Mr. Hall, Goldsmith. 
His wife was a Swltser, a pious and 
sensible woman." Her remains are in- 
terred in Lancaster Cemetery. Of her 
son, David Hall, who died unmarried, 
little is known. His portrait is still 
in existence, and his name appears, 
with that of his brother-in-law, Casper 
Shaffner, Jr., as one of the original 
members of the Active Fire Company, 
organized in 1791-92. (Ellis and 
Evans, page 388.) 



Early School Systems In Lincaster 

City. 



It Is a well-established, historic fact 
that, from the time of the first settle- 
ment on the banks of the Conestoga 
by the English and Quakers, as far 
back as the year 1729, when the city 
of Lancaster was not dignified by the 
name borough, the terms religion and 
education were synonymous, or, more 
strictly speaking, co-existent. If the 
former was the main pillar upon 
which the spiritual was to rest, the 
latter was just as indispensable to 
the worship of Almighty God; for to 
fully understand the Scriptures re- 
quired at least the knowledge of the 
elements of an education. As time 
ran on, with the incoming of the 
sturdy Germans, each congregation 
was regarded as a sort of spiritual 
municipal corporation having a three- 
fold purpose: first, the erection of 
places of worship; second, to supply 
these with those who should minister 
to their wants in holy things; and 
third, to secure the services of a 
schoolmaster competent to instruct 
their offspring in the elements of a 
good German or English education — a 
Christian training that should event- 
ually fit them more fully to appreciate 
their parental as well as religious 
duties to both Church and State. So 
well grounded was this broad princi- 
ple of spiritual training, extending 
from generation to generation, that 
well may we wonder how a system of 
free schools, that was destined in time 
to eliminate all religious teaching, was 
ever permitted to gain a foothold 
among any of these all-powerful sects, 
whose inherent faith rested upon the 
broad proposition, that all instruction 
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of a secular nature was but secondary 
to that higher and holier purpose for 
the preservation of which they had 
abandoned the Fatherland for the 
shores of America, where they might 
worship God in accordance with the 
dictates of their own conscience. In- 
deed, so rapidly had these church- 
schools multiplied, and with such 
success were they conducted, under 
the united efforts of the pastors of 
the Lutheran, Moravian and German 
Reformed congregations, that from the 
year 1745 to that of 1784 they were 
almost the only schools of note with- 
in the limits of the old town. 
An Academy Established. 

It is safe to assume, then, from his- 
torical records handed down from 
early times that, from the year 1729 to 
that of 1818, when Lancaster became 
a city, no system of schools, other 
than the above-mentioned, existed 
within her limits. It is true, that 
about the year 1780 Jasper Yates, 
E<sq., Casper Shaffner, Esq., Col. 
George Ross, Charles Hall, Esq., and 
other gentlemen of the place, finding 
that the existing schools, under the 
charge of the Lutheran, German Re- 
formed and Moravian congregations, 
were inadequate to the growing wants 
of the people, and incapable of teach- 
ing the higher branches, engaged the 
services of a teacher of recommended 
abilities to conduct a select academy 
for the education of their male children. 
This academy continued in existence 
for several years as the High School, 
until through internal dissensions it 
was finally discontinued. Some seven 
years later, however, the General As- 
sembly granted the prayers of the pe- 
titioners, and passed an act with the 
following title: "An act to incorporate 
and endow the German College and 
Charity School in the borough of Lan- 
caster, in this State." Here then fol- 
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low the different sections of the act, 
the more important being: First, that 
the youth shall be taught in German, 
Bnglisfa, Latin, Greek and other learn- 
ed languages, in theology, in the use- 
ful arts, sciences and literature. The 
corporate title of this school was 
"Franklin College," named after Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, who contributed 
to its endowment and laid the corner- 
stone of the first building in the year 
1787. Under various German profes- 
sors, this school managed to struggle 
along until about the year 1821, when 
it fell into inglorious inactivity. 

Then Came Franklin College. 
A taste for classic literature hav- 
ing been created through seed sown 
in the establishment of the Grammar 
or High school of the FYanklin Col- 
lege, the friends of higher education 
were not to lose hope in these signal 
failures. At the sessions of the Legis- 
lature of '26 and '27, the Lancaster 
County Academy was chartered, con- 
tinuing with indifferent success until 
the summer of 1839, when the build- 
ings belonging to the old academy 
were conveyed to the trustees of 
Franklin College, to begin a career of 
such distinguished character as to 
place it second to none in the broad 
domain of educational development. In 
1836 the Reformed Church established 
Marshall College, at Mercersburg, Pa., 
named after Chief Justice Marshall, 
and in 1853 the two were consolidated 
under the title of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, whose golden Jubilee 
was appropriately celebrated in this 
city during Commencement week of 
1903. 

More Than the Three R's. 

With this brief mention of Frank- 
lin College, one other incident needs 
only to be referred to in order to 
show the close relationship existing 
between the Lancaster School Board 
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during the early forties and this most 
worthy institution of learning. It 
refutes most forcibly the oft-repeated 
argument that the common schools 
were organized for the direct purpose 
of teaching the three R's. From the 
minutes of the Board during the year 
1844 we learn that repeated efforts 
were made to effect a union between 
the Board and the Trustees of Frank- 
lin College. Under a resolution offer- 
ed by Rey. Samuel Bowman, it was 
resolved that six hundred dollars be 
appropriated annually to defray the 
expenses of not less than forty boys of 
the Lancaster High School, who should 
be admitted to all the privileges of the 
higher branches of said academy. At 
the first meeting in 1844, the resolu- 
tion was defeated by a vote of seven 
yeas to sixteen noes. It was not un- 
til the year 1845, after repeated fail- 
ures, that this union was amicably 
effected. What may seem somewhat 
remarkable to the average mind at 
the present day is, that the Board of 
sixty years ago should contract to 
pay out of the common school fund 
the sum of |600 annually to an institu- 
tion of learning in no way directly 
connected with the free school system. 
And, stranger still, that Thomas H. 
Burrowes, the first Superintendent of 
Schools, later a member of the Lan- 
caster School Board, should cast his 
vote in favor of a measure so radically 
at variance with the principle upon 
which the whole fabric of our system 
rests. 

The First Legislation. 
Following the evolution that has 
marked the progress of the schools of 
Lancaster from early times, we shall 
not fail to note many strange and re- 
markable changes — changes not with- 
out historic interest to all who have 
an abiding faith in the wisdom of the 
early pioneers of our educational sys- 
tem. 
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The first act that may be considered 
the forerunner of the free school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania was passed 
April 4, A. D. 1809, entitled an act for 
the educatlQn of the poor gratis. This 
legislative enactment, while in no 
way afTecting the status of the paro- 
chial or denominational schools, was 
short-lived, failing as it did to meet 
the wants of the common people of the 
borough of Lancaster; it embraced one 
fatal defect, compelling parents to 
make public record of their poverty — 
to pauperize themselves, so to speak, 
by sending their children to school 
with this invidious mark upon them. 
In addition,the law required the teach- 
ers to make oath or affirmation of 
such children too poor to pay for their 
schooling, whereupon the County Com- 
missioners were required to provide 
means to compensate the schoolmas- 
ter in charge. Indeed, comparing the 
conditions as we find them to-day with 
those which prevailed when this ''pau- 
per" act first went into effect, discrim- 
inating, as it was made to appear, in 
favor of the poor as against the well- 
to-do, may it not be accepted as the 
initial move among uie masses for a 
broader and more comprehensive sys- 
tem, in which all classes, rich and 
poor alike, should enter school upon 
terms of perfect equality, in so far at 
least as the securing of an education 
at the public expense was concerned? 

The Laneasterlan System. 

On April 17, 1822, closely following 
that of 1809, another act was passed 
by the Legislature, providing for the 
education of the children at the pub- 
lic expense within the city and cor- 
porate limits of the boroughs of the 
county of Lancaster. Under this pro- 
vision, the Laneasterlan system of 
education was organized — ^a system 
that was to revolutionize the then ex- 
isting methods of teaching, not only in 
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our own county* but throughout the 
various cities that had already taken 
advantage of Its provisions. 

In order that the term Lancasterian 
may in no way be confounded with the 
name of our own city or county, it 
needs only be said that the system 
derives its name from one Joseph 
Lancaster, bom in London In 1778. 
There, at a later day, he opened a 
school for poor children in his broth- 
er's house; but these narrow quarters 
becoming too small, a more suitable 
building was erected by his admirers, 
in which as many as a thousand chil- 
dren were in attendance at various 
times. As most of these were too 
poor to pay for their schooling, and 
the humble educator himself too poor 
to employ assistants, he devised the 
novel plan of appointing some of his 
pupils as monitors to instruct others. 
Thus, it has been said that this great 
school taught itself, under the general 
supervision of a single master. It 
might be likened unto the blind lead- 
ing the blind; but far from it, for, 
under his peculiar methods, there was 
after all in his system a principle that 
carried conviction to the thousands 
who stood ready to proclaim his 
name as among the greatest teachers 
of his day and generation. His plan, 
more clearly set forth by a committee 
to the Lancaster School Board during 
the year 1838, at its organization, had 
many advantages over the old alpha- 
betic method, in which pupils were 
instructed individually in the A B C's. 

It was at the opening of a "Free 
School" in the year 1809, in the city of 
New York, that the great and pro- 
gressive De Witt Clinton was moved 
to exclaim : "I confess that I recognize 
in Joseph Lancaster the benefactor of 
the human race. I consider him as 
creating a new era in education — a 
blessing sent down from heaven to re- 
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deem the poor and dlBtreescd of this 
world from the power and domain of 
Ignorance." 

Uoder such flattering aueptcea, com- 
ing from such high authorltr, the 
Lancasterlan system went Into opera- 
tion In the four-year-old city of Lan- 
caster — the expenses provided for and 
the duties of the County Commission- 
ers set forth. Under the proTislo&s 
of this act.entltled the "Second School 
District of the State of Pennsylvania," 



Philadelphia being the first, Lancaster 
was the only place In the county 
(with the possible exception of Co- 
lumbia, over which hangs some doubt) 
In which the law was carried Into ef- 
fect, although the act was made ap- 
plicable to all the boroughs of the 
county. 

Ground for School Building Purchased 
Accordingly, the directors appoint- 
ed by the Board of Quarter Sessions 
were Instructed to purchase a lot of 
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ground at the southeast comer of 
Prince and Chestnut, erect thdreon a 
commodious school house, to employ 
male and female teachers, and to ad- 
mit scholars to be taught under the 
provisions of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem of education. But with all the 
flattering prospects attending the 
launching of this new educational 
ship of State, its one feature, "pauper" 
school,became so objectionable to the 
masses as to fail to enlist their hearty 
co-operation. Aside from this one 
fatal defect, the purchase of a lot and 
the erection of a building thereon, 
out of the funds of the County Treas- 
ury, was not looked upon by the tax- 
payer of the rural districts as an un- 
mitigated blessing. They were little 
disposed to bear the burden of being 
taxed for the education of the children 
of the city of Lancaster without any 
of these advantages for their own 
offspring. Although seven thousand 
dollars may seem to the people of 
Lancaster like an insignificant sum 
compared with the outlay of over 
two hundred thousand dollars for the 
erection of a Girls' High School by 
our enterprising Board of Control, it 
should ever be remembered that these 
were the good old days when five 
million dollars annual appropriations 
were never dreamed of by the sturdy 
yeomanry of the county. 

During this short, flfteen-year 
period, to that of 1838, when the Lan- 
casterian system was merged into 
that of the Free Schooi System, many 
things of interest occurred. One of 
the early customs was for all the 
school children to appear in church 
uniform or badge on Easter Sunday. 
In 1825, General Lafayette visited 
this school, in whicu he spoke in en- 
dearing terms of its high character 
and standing. 
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8otne of the Early Teachers. 

Among the list of teachers actively 
engaged under the Lancasterian sys- 
tem In teaching the young Idea how 
to shoot may be found the following, 
who, without exception, were contin- 
ued when the old course of procedure 
gave way to the new, under the Com- 
mon School Act of '34 and Its sup- 
plements, namely: Gad Day, Mr. But- 
ter, Mr. Rhoads, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Thomas Yarrell, Mr. Price, Miss 
Christie Musser, Miss Gill, Miss Hel- 
fens tine. Miss Reed, Miss Dlller, Miss 
Robinson, Miss Frazer, Miss White, 
Miss McGree. Of the above named Mr. 
Gad Day was principal of the male 
high school, with Mr. Rhoads and Mr. 
Dwyer assistants. Of the girls' high 
school Mr. Clark was principal, with 
Misses Musser, Gill and Helfenstine 
assistants. Of the two primary schools 
then In operation Mr. Price was prin- 
cipal of the one and Mr. Yarrell of 
the other. These, then, were the six- 
teen pioneer teachers laboring in their 
humble way for the cause of education 
at the time the Lancasterian system 
ended Its somewhat remarkable ca- 
reer. 

We are now to pass from the old to 
the new — ^to an epoch involving fu- 
ture possibilities, trials and difficul- 
ties, of which the promoters of the 
Lancasterian system never dreamed. 
Fortunately, the records, running 
almost uninterruptedly down through 
nearly three score years and 
ten, have been preserved, and 
from these the writer shall 
endeavor to present for future 
use a few historic facts relating to 
the organization of the Common 
School system in the city of Lancas- 
ter. To present these in chronolog- 
ical order in the space allotted for 
this occasion is not within the bounds 
of possibility. 
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The First Board of Directors. 

On the second day of June, in the 
year 1838, as set forth in the first 
minute book by John K. Findlay, sec- 
retary, the Board of Directors of the 
First Section, Second School District, 
met in special session in the Lancas- 
terian school building, with the Rev. 
Samuel Bowman in the chair. The 
roll being called, the following gen- 
tlemen answered to their names, 
namely: George Musser,Geo. H. Krug, 
John R. Montgomery, Esq.,Wm. Coop- 
er, Dr. Muhlenberg, Rev. Samuel Bow- 
man, Rev. J. T. Marshall Davie, Rev. 
Bernard Keenan, Dr. Hume, Mr. Bene- 
dict, Doctor John L. Atlee and Mr. 
Zimmerman, President of Common 
Councils, and ex-offlcio member of the 
Board. The only member absent was 
Mr. Matthiot. 

The object of the meeting, as stated 
by the chair, was to take into consid- 
eration the recent acts of the Legis- 
lature in relation to the schools of 
this district, and the exposition by 
the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, which were severally read. 

The Board then proceeded to the 
election of twelve additional directors 
to serve until the first Tuesday in 
May, 1839, electing unanimously the 
following gentlemen, who were recom- 
mended to the Board by the citizens 
at the "town meeting" the evening 
previous, namely, Samuel Dale, Esq., 
John F. Steinman, Christopher Hager, 
Louis C. Jungerich, John Baer, John 
Kefter, John Eberman (cashier), Peter 
McConomy, David Cockley, John K. 
Findlay, John Rohrer and Peter C. 
Eberman. 

The .new Board as thus constituted 
was composed of twenty-five mem- 
bers, twelve of whom were formerly 
appointed by the Court under the 
Lancasterian system; the additional 
twelve, the direct representatives of 
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the people, elected to assist In launch- 
ing upon the city a new system of 
schools that was to supersede the 
old. 

A week later an adjourned meeting 
was held — the last under the former 
acts, the purpose of which was to con- 
sider the result of the previous Mon- 
day's election, showing that 574 votes 
had been cast in favor of the Com- 
mon Schools, with but one opposed; 
no doubt, a most gratifying result to 
the minds of this distinguished body 
of directors. 

The New Syatem Inaugurated. 

June 14th, following, must have 
been a red-letter day for the good 
people of this young inland city, after 
bearing the ills of the two previous 
systems, neither of which seemed to 
meet the requirements of a capricious 
public sentiment, when the Board of 
Directors of Common Schools met for 
the first time in the old Court House, 
elected and constituted in pursuance 
of the Act of the 13th day of April, 
1836, and its supplements and the 
resolutions of the Legislature of the 
14th day of April, A. D. 1836. At this 
meeting Adam Reigart was unani- 
mously elected President, John K. 
Findlay, Secretary, and John Musser 
Treasurer, of the district. It now 
having become necessary to elect a 
tax collector, John Yost, receiving a 
majority of the votes, was declared 
elected. Of the many responsible 
positions at the disposal of the new 
Board, that of tax collector was pos- 
sibly the most trying; for, upon his 
shoulders rested the responsibility of 
supplying the "sinews of war '' where- 
with to carry on tne schools, as will 
appear a little later. 

To inaugurate a new system that 
was to meet the wishes of every 
class of public opinion, and to over- 
come the prejudices of those who 
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were Irrevocably opposed to the edu- 
cation of the masses, and more partic- 
ularly to meet the wishes of those 
who, without children themselves, 
were opposed to being taxed to sup- 
port others, were difficulties not so 
easily to be overcome. Tet, while op- 
position was but the natural result 
incidental to the installation of a sys- 
tem that up to this time had failed to 
satisfy the friends of education, even 
in localities where adopted a year or 
two previous, we question whether the 
common schools were ever started 
anywhere in the Commonwealth under 
more flattering auspices. If success 
crowned the efforts of the men re- 
luctantly disposed to abandon the 
LAUcasterian system, with which they 
had become so closely identified dur- 
ing nearly a score of years. It was due 
mainly to the high standing and su- 
perior intelligence of the twenty-four 
directors constituting the Board — a 
long list of names that should find a 
prominent place in every school in 
the city of Lancaster. 

An Early Report. 

The following extract from the 
report of a committee, of which John 
F. Steinman was chairman, may not 
be without interest, in the disposition 
shown not to ofFend those who for so 
many years had been the advocates 
and defenders of the now discarded 
Lancasterian system of teaching. The 
report reads: 

"That they have had the subject 
under serious consideration, and have 
given it that attention whica its im- 
portance demands. On the score of 
economy and where the main object is 
to educate a large number of children 
at the least possible expense, the 
committee do not doubt that the 
Lancasterian system has the advan- 
tage of every other. But where thor- 
ough and complete instruction is 
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Bought for, they are constrained to 
think that other and more successful 
methods may be found. And, believ- 
ing as they do, that the Board will 
consider the quality rather than the 
cheapness of the schools wuich they 
are about to establish, the committee 
do not hesitate to recommend the 
abandonment of a system which they 
are constrained to believe is incurably 
defective and superficial. In express- 
ing this opinion the committee take 
occasion to disclaim any Intention to 
censure the management of the Lan- 
casterian system of schools. On the 
contrary, they believe that the system 
has seldom been more faithfully and 
successfully administered." The clos- 
ing of the report recommends, among 
other important changes,"that the Lan- 
casterlan school house be used as a pri- 
mary school, with one male principal 
and three assistants in each school — 
one male and two females in the boys', 
and a male and three females in the 
girls' department." The teachers 
who filled these respective positions 
during the first year were: Mr. Tar- 
rell, principal in male department, with 
Mr. Reed, Miss Diller and Miss Rob- 
inson, assistants. In the female de- 
partment, Mr. Price was principal, 
with Miss Musser, Miss White and Miss 
McGee, assistants. 

A Good Officer Takes Leave. 

As a communication was received 
from Adam Reigart, Esq., early in 
June, tendering his resignation as a 
member of the Board, and its newly- 
elected presiding officer, it is here re- 
produced, showing his high esteem 
for those with whom he had labored 
for so many years: 

"Lancaster. June 21, 1838. 
''Gentlemen: I find myself unequal 
to the duties of the dignified office you 
have been pleased to confer on me. 
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and must beg leave respectfully to 
resign it. The President of the pub- 
lic schools now about to be remod- 
eled and extended should bring to 
their supervision a constant and en- 
ergetic attention tbat I fear at three- 
score years and ten I cannot give. The 
subject is too important and the con- 
sequences too interesting to permit 
me to assume the place with the ap- 
prehension of being unable adequately 
to fill it. Connected as I have been 
with the cause of education from the 
origin of our schools, be assured that 
approaching age brings with it few 
more poignant regrets than that oc- 
casioned by the separation which 
must take place. Deeply alive 
to the benefits which must 
result to the moral, social and 
literary character of our city from 
the success of the present efforts, I 
lament sincerely that I cannot labor 
with you and do for the rising genera- 
tion what my own wishes prompt and 
the flattering confidence of my friends 
seem to require. But I retire from 
the post I have held so many years 
with the consoling refiection tiiat the 
public mind is now thoroughly 
awakened to the importance of mental 
culture for the young, and that in 
the new organization of our schools, 
my place will be far better and more 
efficiently filled than it has been. In 
taking leave of the Board permit me 
to assure each of you of my high' re- 
gard and to offer my best wishes for 
the prosperity of the great cause in 
which your are engaged. 

*'I am, with great respect, 
**Your friend, 
"ADAM REIGART." 

The position of President of the 
Board having now become vacant, 
Samuel Dale, Esq., was duly elected as 
its presiding officer. Possibly one of 
the greatest difficulties with which the 
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new Board had to contend was that of 
providing "ways and means" for car- 
rying on the schools. The treasury 
was empty, and the law for the levying 
and collecting of taxes vague and diffi- 
cult to understand. Therefore, one of 
the first acts of the Board was to call 
a town meeting of the taxable inhabi- 
tants to decide by ballot whether a 
sum of three thousand dollars should 
be raised for school purposes during 
the year. As the only school building 
in the possession of the Board was the 
Liancasterian, at the corner of Prince 
and Chestunt, handed down as a sort 
of legacy from the old system to the 
new, rooms belonging to the Lutheran 
congregation, on South Duke street, 
were rented. But no sooner had the 
schools opened for the fall and winter 
term than the number of pupils began 
to increase so rapidly that four addi- 
tional rooms had to be provided, name- 
ly: The school room of the German 
Reformed congregation, the Presby- 
terian session room, the Moravian 
Sunday-school and the EJpiscopal 
room. Later, the lower room of Unlon^ 
Bethel Church, Elliott's Meeting 
House and Mechanlcs'Hall school-room 
were rented in order to supply the 
largely increasing number of children 
applying of admission. 

Attempts to Sell the Old School Build* 

ing. 

At the close of the first week, it was 
reported that seven hundred children 
had applied for admission. Think of 
it, my friends, and compare this small 
number with the more than six thou- 
sand in daily attendance at the present 
time! Where lie buried the statistics 
to give us the names of the multitudes 
that have entered the various schools 
during these more than three-score 
years? As some doubt exists as to 
the title to the Lancasterian school 
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building, it may be said tfiat, during 
the forties, several moves were made 
by the Board to dispose of the building 
and lot of ground upon which it is lo- 
cated. At an adjourned meeting, held 
January 26, 1846, Mr. Burrowes read a 
petition and a draft of an act to the 
Legislature for the sale of the Lancas- 
terlan school building, which 

"Resolved, That the Board now pro- 
ceed to sign a petition to 
the Legislature, granting to the 
Commissioners of the county 
power to sell the Lancasterian 
school house and lot of ground, said 
petition not to be forwarded to the 
Legislature anless a claim be Tnaerted 
in the proposed laws empowering the 
Board to fix the minimum price at 
which such property shall be disposed 
of. 

"Resolved, That the Messenger be 
requested to procure the signatures of 
the absent members to the petition." 

At the regular meeting, held March 
17, of the same year, on motion of Mr. 
Atlee, It was 

"Resolved, That the Finance Com- 
mittee confer with the County Com- 
missioners in relation to the law re- 
cently passed by the Legialature au- 
thorizing the sale of the public school 
house in the West ward, that they as- 
certain the relative advantages result- 
ing from said sale and the erection of 
a new building, and report either at 
the next stated meeting or sooner, if 
they see it expedient." . 

Again, at the May meeting following, 
Mr. Zahm presented the report of the 
committee to fix the minimum price 
$6,000, at which the Weet ward school 
house should be sold for, which was 
read and laid on the table. 

At the July meeting the question of 
selling the West ward school house 
and lot was postponed to the Novem- 
ber meeting. At this meeting a peti- 
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tion was preseMed by the American 
Fire Engine ComiMiny for the use of a 
piece of ground at the. comer of Prince 
and Chestnut streets, on which to build 
an engine house, which petition, being 
read, was laid on the table. Finally, 
at the April meeting, in '47, after many 
fruitless attempts to dispose of the 
Lancasterian building, the whole mat- 
ter was indefinitely postponed. This 
school property evidently extended 
from the comer of Prince east- 
ward to Market street, for at 
a meeting held July 17, fol- 
lowing, the President stated that 
he had entered Into an agreement with 
Messrs. Lenher & Geiger for the lease 
of a part of the school lot at the corner 
of Prince and Chestnut From whom 
the lot was originally purchased, to 
whom the deed was conveyed, whether 
to the Lancasterian school system in 
fee simple or in the name of the 
County of Lancaster, are questions not 
so easily to be determined. 

Boys' High School Established. 

At the July meeting, '49, it having 
been resolved that the union between 
Franklin College and the Board be dis- 
solved, the teutter proceeded at once 
to the establishment of a Boys' High 
School, which resulted in the purchase 
of the Presbyterian session building, at 
the comer of the alley in the rear of 
the Presbyterian burying ground,south 
of E^ast Orange, for the sum of |800. 
After fomoiulating a series of rules and 
regulations governing this, the first 
distinctive High School for male 
pupils, the following corps of teachers 
was elected: Principal, S. E. Becker; 
Professor of Mathematics, J. O. Col- 
burn; Professor of English Literature, 
Professor K. Coates. 

As every system of schools has its 
professional workers — men and women 
who have devoted their lives to the 
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cause — so, Indeed^has every system its 
enthusiastic supporters, who, while 
they may be little fitted to direct the 
young mind along the pathway of 
knowledge as teachers, are, neverthe- 
less, the main pillars upon which our 
whole educational fabric must rest 
Among these co-workers in the vine- 
yard of intellectual development may 
be found the plain,unpretentious school 
official, whose silent influence is felt 
even beyond the confines of the school. 
Such men, indeed, were the pioneers 
of our early school system — ^men who 
stood nobly by their post of duty, even 
though compelled at times to pass 
through the furnace of prejudice when 
the floodgates were opened by friend 
and foe. Truly, heroism never dis- 
played a brighter star nor won a 
crown of greater glory than when 
these benefactors took the struggling 
masses by the hand, encouraging them 
to lift themselves up to a higher plane 
of intelligence, as against the insur- 
mountable obstacles with which at 
that early day they were compelled to 
contend. 

As the months followed the weeks, 
and the years the months, the trials of 
the Board began to multiply; for the 
committee appointed to contract for 
the purchase of a lot, and to issue pro- 
posals for the ereotion of a building 
thereon, reported that they had found 
opposing the performance of that duty 
obstacles which they had conceived to 
be insurmountable, and, therefore, re- 
ferred the matter back to the Board 
for further instruction. It soon became 
evident, however, that the rapidly-in- 
creasing wants of the city demanded 
better and more suitable school room 
accommodations other than the make- 
shifts — the rented rooms here and 
there throughout the town. 
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An Era of School House Building. 

With the beginning of the year '41 
began the era of school-house building, 
a lot of ground having been purchased 
from V. B. Palmer, at the comer of 
Duke and German, for $1,050, on which 
were erected the same year three 
double houses at a cost of $2,914. These 
were the first public school houses ever 
built in the City of Lancaster under 
the Free School system, and in two of 
them at different times the writer 
was a pupil. In referring to this pure- 
ly personal matter, it may seem some- 
what like a coincidence to state that 
in the comer house he was a teacher 
many years later. During the year '43 
two additional buildings were built on 
the South Duke street plot at a cost 
of $2,109. It appears, then, from the 
minutes of the Boards that from the 
year '41 ^o that of '65, Inclusive, seven- 
teen school houses were erected, at a 
total cost not exceeding $25,000. Of 
these "old-timers," with their white 
columns, not even a photograph re- 
mains to tell the story of the trials and 
difficulties with which the Directors 
had to contend in their location and 
construction. If no one has regretted 
their disappearance from our public 
thoroughfares, to be replaced by others 
of more artistic style of architecture 
and internal equipment, they are not 
to be held up to scorn and ridicule; 
for well, indeed, did they serve their 
day and generation, sending forth 
from their bleak walls men and wo- 
men who, profiting by the experience 
of the past, have been instrumental in 
erecting in their places the modemly- 
constructed buildings which now 
beautify the streets of our city. 

As we glance back over the past 
three decades to the year 1872, when 
the High School was the only building 
worthy of preservation, well may we 
be startled bv the wonderful change 
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that has taken place. Here and mere, 
rising as if by magic, stand the for- 
midable brick structures. Of these 
models of modem architecture, little 
need be said of their cost and furnish- 
ings— they speak for themselves in 
language more forcible than words 
convey. 

The Age Limit Establislied. 
And now^ to revert for a moment to 
the days when the system was in its 
infancy. One of the first difficulties 
with which the Board had to contend 
was the large number of children at- 
tending school under five years of age, 
thus compelling the Board to petition 
the Legislature to fix a flve-year-^ge 
limit as the minimum for admitting 
children to school. Later on, another 
petition was sent to the law-makers 
of the- State for a six-year-age limit. 
Soon thereafter the Board was con- 
fronted with a problem not to be 
solved without serious deliberation — 
the same trite-worn question that more 
than one other Board has been com- 
pelled to meet in the years that have 
come and gone. One Qeorge James, on 
behalf of the colored population, pre- 
sented a communication to the Board, 
stating that there were fifty-two col- 
ored children ready and willing to at- 
tend school as soon as suitable accom- 
modations should be provided — a num- 
ber that has scarcely been increased 
during the more than three-score years 
that have come and gone. For the 
special seating of these, their colored 
brethren, provision was not made 
until the year following the adoption 
of the system. 

The Early Schoolmasters. 

To speak of the early schools with- 
out reference to the schoolmaster 
would belike playing Hamlet with that 
important personage omitted. A men- 
tion of a few of their names will no 
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doubt be a sufficient introduotion to 
the very few of our oldest citizens. 
Men, indeed, may lose sight of passing 
events as one follows the other in 
quick succession; but who can entirely 
forget the associations and impressions 
of their boyhood days — impressions 
made at times upon the mind and 
heart, but more frequently upon the 
"inexpressible" — ^impressions, never- 
theless, we would not forget if we 
could! 

At a meeting of the Board, held 
August 10, '38, the following teachers, 
recommended by the committee of 
which the Rev. Samuel Bowman was 
chairman, were elected for one year, 
namely: Gad Day, salary, |800; Mr. 
Butler, $300; Mr. Rhoads, $300; Mr. 
Clark, 1500; Mr. Thomas Yarrell, $500; 
Jacob Price,$500; Miss Christie Musser, 
$300; Mr. Reed, $175; Miss Frazer, 
$250; Miss Gill, $175; Miss Diller, $150; 
Miss White, $175; Miss McGee, $175; 
Miss Helfenertine, $150; Miss Robinson, 
$175; Miss Smith, $150. . These were 
the pioneers engaged in the noble 
work of educating the youthful mind 
when the new system was first launch- 
ed forth on the broad educational sea, 
and at a salary, too, that should in no 
way raise the question of discontent 
among the great army of those who 
have since followed in their footsteps. 
From the sixteen teachers in '38, the 
number has increased to over one 
hundred at the present time. Who can 
tell what the number will be sixty 
years hence! Of this number, not one 
remains. Miss Christie Musser having 
passed to reat a decade or more ago — 
the last of that most worthy class of 
educators /or whose memory and last- 
ing deeds of good work no unkindly 
word has ever been uttered by the 
hundreds who, in the days of their 
youth, sat under the inspiration of her 
true, womanly nature. 
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Messrs. Price and Day. 

To Mr. Price belongs the credit of 
having opened the first night school 
at his own expense. Rough in ext<>rior, 
he was nevertheless a scholar and 
mathematician of some repute, being 
oftentimes called upon by the Direc- 
tors of the rural districts to examine 
those they sought to employ. Versed 
in the classics, he had many private 
students at his own home. Having 
been a faithful, conscientious teacher, 
he "kept school" until his death, in 
1853. 

Mr. Day's Scheme of Teaching. 

While all the teachers above referred 
to were more or less prominent in their 
day, none stood higher in the estima- 
tion of the Board than Professor Gad 
Day. He was the lineal descendant of 
an old-time New England Yankee 
schoolmaster, and was endowed with 
more than the average natural ability, 
if the Judgment of the Board could be 
relied on. In f^t, he prided himself 
on being the oldest of four brothers, 
Ira, Dan, Asa and Gad, the combined 
letters of whose Christian names did 
not exceed the twelve characters of the 
alphabet, the teaching of which gave 
him a reputation and standing without 
an equal in the broad domain of edu- 
cation. Being a disciple of the illus- 
trious Joseph Lancaster, seldom were 
any new departures made in this line 
of teaching in any of the grades with- 
out consulting with this, at that early- 
time, modem-day educator. As an apt 
illustration: At the November meet- 
ing of the Board, the committee, of 
which Doctor John L. Atlee was chair- 
man, appointed to confer with Mr. 
Day on some plan of facilitating the 
business of teaching in the public 
schools made the following report: 
"That having witnessed the practical 
operation of his scheme, we believe it 
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important to Introduce it Into those 
departments concerned in t&e instruc- 
tion of the youngest and least ad- 
vanced scholars. Cards are suspended, 
upon ^hich the alphabet or syllables 
of two or more letters, and words of 
two or more syllables are printed in 
large letters, so as to attract the at- 
tention of the whole class. There is a 
two-fold advantage in this method, 
the principal being so much relieved 
that one of the teachers who has never 
taught before is able with great ease to 
Instruct in the alphabet and spelling 
more than fifty young pupils divided 
into four or five classes. These are 
severally called up, and the teacher 
pointing with a rod to the card, the 
scholars pronounce all the letters or 
spell these syllables or word. The 
alphabet is commenced at the begin* 
ning, and the rod passes from letter to 
letter to the last; the course is re- 
versed, after which the teacher points 
to the letters promiscuously and the 
whole class pronounces them. Mr. Day 
declares that he can teach a dozen or 
twenty by this method, and sooner 
and better than by the ordinary plan, 
and that a number together sooner 
than a single pupil alone." 

While there is nothing new in the 
commUtee'e report to the present-day 
teacher, it must have produced a pro- 
found impression at that early time, 
differing so radically from the old 
alphabetic method in which pupils 
were instructed individually in their 
A B C's. It is substantially the very 
foundation stone upon which rested 
the Lancadterian system of teaching. 
Indeed, with very few changes and 
modifications, it has been the recog- 
nized method of instruction from that 
day to the present. 

At a subsequent meeting Mr. Day 
was elected General Superintendent 
of all the schools. His position as 
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Superintendent, however, didn't last 
long; he waa again elected principal 
of the High School the year following 
and the office of Superintendent abol- 
ished. 

But even at that early day of the 
Superlntendency things did not at all 
times work smoothly. Mr. Thomas 
Tarrell, who was a genuine, all-around 
pedagogue, w&sn't so easily convinced 
to Gad Day's modem-day, Yankee 
methods; he rebelled, and, refusing to 
conform to the Superintendent's 
scheme in teaching the alphabet, was 
forthwith summoned before the Board 
to plead to the charge of ineubordlna- 
tlon. This summary order proving an 
insult to the professional dignity of 
the irrepressible Thomas Tarrell, he 
handed in his resignation, departing 
for parts unknown, where he might 
pursue the even tenor of his way with- 
out being subjected to the annoyances 
of one higher in authority. 

At the July meeting, in '41, Mr. Day 
resigned the prlncipalship of the High 
School, and a certain Mr. Mackey was 
elected in his place. Two years later, 
after repeated absences from his post 
of duty through ill health, Mr. Mackey 
also resigned, and his position was 
filled by Mr. Klrkwood. 

What eventually became of Oad Dav 
the records fail to disclose. Tradition 
says "that, being of a roving disposi- 
tion, as his name might imply, he was 
doomed to ramble idly without any 
fixed purpose, bobbing up here and 
there when least expected. He was the 
champion at all country spelling 
matches, where he was at all times 
sure to carry ofT the coveted prize. 
Armed with the Bible in one pocket 
and the speller in the other, with a 
cotton umbrella under his arm, he was 
the conquering hero, who bade de- 
fiance to every old schoolmaster 
whom he chanced to meet in battle 
array." 
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Union With the Female Seminary. 

Aside from this unique description ot 
this old-time educa>tor, a committee 
was appointed at this same meeting to 
confer with a committee of the Lan- 
caster Female Seminary, to petition 
the Legislature for a law to unite the 
Lancaster Female High School with 
said Seminary. This was an- 
other substantial argument to 
sustain the proposition that the 
early Directors were at all 
times heartily in favor of higher edu- 
cation, to secure which, for the rising- 
generation, they were not averse to 
the formation of a union between the 
common schools and the academy and 
seminary of the city. In this new de- 
parture they may have been justified, 
owing to the chaotic condition of the 
Free School system of that early day. 
In this connection, at a subsequent 
meeting the Superintending Commit- 
tee was authorized to enter into an 
arrangement with Mr. Maxwell for the 
repair of his printing office for the use 
of the Lancaster Female Seminary. 
Where the Maxwell printing office was 
then located the minutes fall to dis- 
close. 

dome School Rules. 

Among the rules and regulations 
adopted by the Board during the year 
'38, we find the following, namely: "It 
shall be the duty of teachers to main- 
tain a good understanding among 
themselves, as the Board considers 
harmony of purpose and friendly feel- 
ing among the teachei's as indispen- 
sable to the progress of moral culture." 

And the following: 

"It shall be the duty of scholars to- 
cultivate kindness and sincerity toward 
each other; respect for the Instructors 
and members of the Board; reverence 
for the institutions of our country; 
love for social order and obedience to 
the laws of the Commonwealth; regard 
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for the name of God; abhorrence of 
Idleness and profaneness, of false- 
hoods, inhumanity and intemperance." 
Later, a resolution was passed, pro- 
hibiting all male pupils from smoking 
in the school rooms or school grounds, 
and chewing tobacco In the school 
rooms. 

In order to give the taxpayers the 
worth of their money, the schools were 
kept open eleven months in the year, 
closing on the first Monday in July 
and opening on the second Monday in 
August Holidays, indeed, were al- 
most unknown, the schools being clos- 
ed only during Christmas week, on 
Saturday afternoons, and on Friday 
preceding Baarter Sunday. 

The Text Books Used. 

As no S3rstem of teaching would be 
complete without the text book, fol- 
lowing is a partial list in use during 
the early years the schools were in 
operation: Primary department — Al- 
phabet cards, Emerson's primer, But- 
ler's gradations, Ehnerson's third-class 
reader, Emerson's spelling book,Emer- 
son's arithmetic. Parley's geography 
and testament. In the Secondary de- 
partment-'-Cobb's and Walker's spell- 
ers, Emerson's readers, Smith's gram- 
mar, Emerson's second arithmetic, 
Onley's geography. Frost's History of 
the United States and History of Penn- 
sylvania, Colbum's algebra, Blair's 
rhetoric, Murray's grammar, Gummer's 
surveying, Titler's history. In addi- 
tion to the above-named books, the 
children were instructed in the use of 
globes, drawing of maps, the elements 
of natural philosophy, book-keeping, 
declamation, mensuration, plain trig- 
onometry, with its application to sur- 
veying with exegetical exercises. 
Among the above-named list of text 
books, the teacher of to-day may 
search in vain for works on mental 
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arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, 
language lessons, the art and theory of 
teaching, the blackboard, the school 
encyclopaedia, Webster's International 
Dictionary, the school library, and 
such other paraphernalia as have 
marked the progress of the system 
during the past quarter of a century. 
In the High School, which embraced 
many of the above-named branches, 
were also taught the languages and 
sciences. This school, during the 
years that have come and gone, has 
had a wide reputation for its scholastic 
training, from whose walls many of 
Lancaster's former citizens graduated 
with the highest of honors. Judging 
from the foregoing list of branches 
crowded into the schools of over three- 
score years ago, the conclusion may 
be reached that the "cramming 
method" to which so mul:h objection 
has been made during recent times is 
not by any means a modem innova- 
tion. 

The Early School Directors. 
Of the foregoing list of Lancaster's 
first early Directors, not a single one 
is at present living, the last of that 
noble band, Peter McGonomy and 
Doctor John L. Atlee, having passed to 
rest more than a decade ago. And 
here, may it be said in conclusion, 
without singling out any one in par- 
ticular, that while the former held the 
place continually for forty years, the 
latter, John U Atlee, beginning his 
Directorship under the Lancasterian 
system in 1822, continued the same for 
a period of forty-four years, or until 
the year 1866, when he voluntarily re- 
signed. As a lasting tribute to his un- 
tiring zeal and devotion to the cause, 
it was his boast, at the close of his 
long, eventful life, that he had never 
missed a meeting, nor, indeed, that he 
was ever absent when his name was 
called. 
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As a youth, attending the South 
Duke street school during the early 
forties, under the once-rememberea 
Samuel Nourse, the writer can well re- 
call the faces of the great majority of 
the Directors and teachers above re- 
corded — names that should be held 
sacred by those who have since filled 
their places. Of the hundreds of teach- 
ers and Directors filling positions of 
responsibility and trust during the 
past three-score years and ten, time 
and space forbid mention in the pres- 
ent paper. Nor, indeed, is it for the 
writer to indulge himself in remini- 
scences, which should have no place in 
history. The hope is, however, that 
at some future time the work may be 
continued, in order that the history of 
the public schools of Lancaster city 
may not be allowed to fall into forget- 
fulness. 

It may be said in this connection, be- 
fore closing my paper, that the faots 
embraced in the foregoing are but a 
very few, gathered here and there from 
the first minute-book, ending with the 
year 1846. Accordingly, nearly fifty 
years of gleanings await the pen of the 
local historian. What a splendid vol- 
ume would this not make, to be hand- 
ed down to posterity, as a record of 
the services rendered the great cause 
of education by the people of Lancas- 
ter during the three-score years that 
have come and gone! 



Hinntes of tbe April Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., April 8, 1904. 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety was held this (Friday) night in 
the Society's roomsjn the Toung Men's 
Christian Association building. Presi- 
dent Steinman in the chair. 

The roll of officers was called, and, 
on motion, the reading of the minutes 
of the March meeting was omitted. 
The election of new members being 
in order, Mr. Martin Bates and Rev. 
W. Stuart Cramer were elected. 

The donation to the Society of the 
following articles was announced: By 
Mrs. M. P. Wolfersberger, of Philadel- 
phia, Rupp's History of Lancaster 
County and a copy of Baer's folio Ger- 
man Bible; by A. K. Hostetter, 
a pamphlet descriptive of the ice 
gorge at Safe Harbor; by Miss Cecelia 
Gable, a bound volume of the Charles- 
ton Mercury for 1861; by B. Frank 
Saylor, an address by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, printed on satin; by Miss Annie 
Albright, "Life of James Buchanan," 
in two volumes; "Life of Cleveland," 
Byron's works and a volume of ser- 
mons, and a book plate of the Kirk- 
wood school, by Mrs. M. N. Robinson. 
Also, a number of exchanges. The 
thanks of the Society were extended 
to all these various donors. 

As an introduction to the weightier 
exercises of the evening, Mrs. M. N. 
Robinson read a clever skit, in which 
the street nomenclature of Lancaster 
was humorously hit off. It was fol- 
lowed by. a paper, also by Mrs. Robin- 
son, on "Charles Hall," a prominent 
Lancaster notable during the Revolu- 
tionary era, who was the State Agent 
for the confiscated estates of at- 
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tainted loyalists. The sketch was a 
very full one, the ancestry, public ca- 
reer and the names of his direct de- 
scendants being set forth. The paper 
called out an interesting discussion, 
which lent additional interest to the 
city's old-time worthy. 

A second paper, by William Riddle, 
Esq., dealt with "Lancaster's Early 
School System and the Pioneer Direc- 
tors and Teachers." This was a very 
full sketch of the educational history 
of this city during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, dealing with 
systems, methods, directors, teachers, 
school buildings, giving the successive 
steps by which, from early and small 
beginnings, the present system has 
been evolved. A lively and piquant 
discussion ensued, which called up 
many recollections and associations. 
The discussion was participated in by 
many of those present and was edu- 
cational and enjoyable. 

Both the foregoing papers were 
ordered to be printed and both will be 
illustrated. 

The subject of the proposed banquet 
of the Society on the occasion of the 
17&th anniversary of the erection of 
Lancaster county was called up and 
a projected programme for the occa- 
sion presented. On motion, the matter 
was recommitted to the original com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

The meeting was the largest that 
has been held this year, the unfavor- 
able weather not deterring members 
and visitors from turning out. 
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In conyersatlon with our patient 
and indefatigable librarian, I inciden- 
tally remarked that the Rev. Alexan- 
der Craighead, formerly a pastor of 
Middle Octorara Presbyterian Church, 
deserved more credit for the adoption 
of the Mecklenburg Declaration, in 
which was advocated the absolving of 
the Colonies from the Mother Coun- 
try, than any other single individual, 
although he died before the consum- 
mation of his lifelong desire. 

Our librarian, actuated by his his- 
torical instincts, insisted, nay com- 
manded, that I should embody that 
Craighead fact in a paper, together 
with anything else pertaining to the 
Presbyterians of Lancaster, our moth- 
er and daughter counties. In obedi- 
ence to his command I herewith pre- 
sent to the Society the following 
sketch of Rev. Alexander Craighead 
and other distinguished Presbyterians, 
almost unknown in history, for the 
simple reason that, while this denom- 
ination was, and is, active in making 
history, it has left others write it, and 
the result has been that justice was 
not always accorded to them. This 
is not only true of our national histo- 
rians, but also of our State and county 
chroniclers, Dr. Eigle and our own 
Vice President, Samuel Evans, Esq., 
excepted.* That prince of present his- 



*The descendants of these five and 
one-half millions who came from Eng- 
land in the Mayflower have arroe^ated 
the right to write the history of not 
only their own outlying provinces, 
known as New England and under the 
care of the United States Oovernment, 
but of the entire nation, in which only 
the Puritan appears; the Germans, 
Scotch -Irish and Dutch are unknown 
in their histories. 
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torical writers. Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of Princeton College, in an 
address delivered a few days since, as- 
serted that the true history of this 
country would not be written during 
this generation. This donbtless is 
true, unless Ck)lonel McClure under- 
takes the task; he writes without fear 
or fiBTor, and at the present time is 
opening up the secret annals of politi- 
cal corruption in the past of our coun- 
try, and amashing many a cherished 
idol. But wa are so constituted that 
you may attack a man's political con- 
victions and the party with which he 
affiliates, and he will like you all the 
better; no feeling of animosity is en- 
gendered, but the first word you utter, 
truthful though he knows it to be, not 
laudatory, regarding his religious as- 
sociations, he is up in arms, and you 
are friends no more forever; no atone- 
ment can be made for this transgres- 
sion. 

Our Retlglout Hfatory Neglected. 

This may be the reason why, appar- 
ently, no mention of nor attention has 
been given to the religious history of 
the events leading up to the American 
Revolution. Great stress is given to 
the stamp act, the tea tax, the sugar 
tax, the Boston port bill, and the at- 
tempt to make the colonies pay a part 
of the $700,000,000 of Bnglish debt, one* 
half of which was incurred during the 
seven years' war (although the colo- 
nies had paid their own soldiers in the 
field). No credit is given to the Chris- 
tian integrity and manhood of our 
forebears, upon which was reared and 
intertwined their love of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Only the grosser pas- 
sions are held up to view. The nobler 
virtues, sensibilities, conscientious 
convictions of right, love ol that civil 
and religious liberty by which each 
and every man is permittei to worship 
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Ood according to the dictates of hlB 
own conscience, are entirely ignored. 
It is a libel upon our lorefothens to 
teach this and succeeding generationa 
that they were actuated to rebel solely 
by such mercenary motives as those 
nrst above mentioned. They were ani- 
mated In their acts by Higher and 
nobler ixLcentives, and doubciess were 
inatruments in God's hands for found- 
ing a great nation whose mission is to 
educate, to civilise, and Ohristlaniee 
all the heathen people of the earth. 
This is our manifest destiny, and God 
will require It at our hands. The 
Father, in His theocratic government, 
which always is over and above all 
other forms of government, reserved 
the territory, now included in the 
United States, for the organization of 
a great Christian nation, and in His 
own good time our nation was found- 
ed upon the granitic rock of civil and 
religious liberty, from the best blood, 
the most intelligent, religious and 
conscientious of all the people of the 
earth. Here came the Puritans, the 
Huguenots, the Baptists, the Mennon- 
ites, the Presbyterians, the Episcopal- 
ians, the German Reformed, the Dutch 
Reformed, the Lutherans, the Catho- 
lics, and the Friends, representing va- 
rious races of people. Each of these 
several denominations had been perse- 
cuted in Europe, and In turn some of 
them had been persecutors. 

Even our subject sect is not free 
from this charge.f During the relig- 
ious wars in Scotland and Ireland the 
Presbyterians had received a training 
which developed them Into heroes and 
martyrs for conscience sake, for it is 
by the buftetings of adversity that 
men arrive at the full measure of true 



fFrom this commlnerling of the vari- 
ous races sprang a new race of people, 
the product of intermarriage, which 
for devotion to country and Christianity 
is uneaqualled on the earth. 
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manhood. But few who are raised In 
the downy beds of ease and in afflu- 
ence ever attain even mediocrity. The 
great men of this and other nations 
have been schooled and trained by the 
trials and tribulations of adverse en- 
vironments. 

It is not my purpose to follow the 
various denominations, who each and 
all contributed so freely to the found- 
ing of this great nation. The subject 
would be too extensive for a single 
paper, but I shall endeavor to furnish 
a few facts of the history of Presbyte- 
rianism in our own county, and the in- 
fluence exerted by the Scotch-Irish of 
this sect in the formation of this, the 
greatest of Republics. 

Influence of the Reformation on Emi- 
gration. 

Promising you that Alexander 
Craighead shall appear at the proper 
time, it is necessary, for a conceptive 
understanding of the subject multi- 
tudinous In bearings, to glance at 
the work of the Reformation in Eu- 
rope, regarding the colonial settle- 
ments by the European emigrants. 
The Reformation inaugurated by Mar- 
tin Luther and John Calvin spread 
from Geneva and Wittenberg over the 
entire Eastern Europe and the British 
Isles. Calvin, in Geneva, and John 
Knox, in Scotland, proclaimed Presby- 
terianism, and France was almost in 
the grasp of the Huguenots, who were 
Presbyterians. In England the Pro- 
testants were divided into the radical 
and the conservatives, the sect 
of Cranmer. From this branch 
came the Episcopalians; the 
former were Presbyterians. Under 
Mary the Presbyterians. Puritans . and 
Episcopalians fled from Ehigland. They 
went to Ley den, Frankfort, Geneva and 
Amsterdam. When they returned 
under Elizabeth the Presbyterians were 
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no longer monarchistB. From the Gen- 
eva Government they had imbibed re- 
publicanism, and they were politicianfl. 
John Knox, the apocrtle of Presbyterlan- 
Ism in Scotland, had returned from 
Geneva, where he had been the pupil 
of Calvin, during the early part of 
Queen Mary's reign, and his thunder- 
ings and denunciations of the Catholic 
religion did much to arouse the dis- 
senters against ner. The teachings of 
Knox spread throughout the province 
of Ul8ter,and Presbyterianism overran 
the north of Ireland. James II. con- 
ceived the idea of coercing the Pres- 
byterians of Ulster to submit to hi£ 
religious views by a general massacre 
of the non-conformist leaders. Many 
of these fled to the fortified towns of 
Enniskillen and Londonderry, where 
they were besieged for one hundred 
and five days, when James raised the 
siege, after the besieged had suffered 
untold tortures. William, Prince of 
Orange, came to England after he had 
been proclaimed King, and with an 
army hastened to Ulster, and on the 
Boyne water defeated King James, 
and thus ended the Stuart dynasty 
and Catholic supremacy in Great Bri- 
tain. Six counties were escheated to 
the crown and the Catholics were 
evicted. These lands were largely 
settled by Presbyterians from Scot- 
land. With King William on the 
throne, the Presbyterians enjoyed im- 
munity from persecution for a time, 
and the Scotch emigrants caused Ulster 
to blossom as* a rose. But after the 
thirty^one years' land tenure the land 
gentry increased the rents to such 
rates that the tenants were unable to 
pay them, and the evicted Catholics 
at public outcry received the lands 
from which they thirty-one years be- 
fore had been ejected. Then it was 
that the Presbyterians turned their 
faces towards the colonies, unable 
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longer to bear the persecutions oi the 
BBtaUiBhed Church of BngUnd, by 
which all dissenters. Catholic and 
Presbyterian alike, were under the 
ban of the prelates. Their ministers 
were forbidden to solemnize marriages, 
and the children of such marriages 
were treated as illegitimate and the 
parents were subjected to punishment 
for fornication. 

Result of Persecutions In Scotland. 
During the bloody persecutions in 
Scotland many Presbyterians were 
banished as felons, and after the dis- 
astrous battles of Dunbar, Pentland 
and Bothwell's Bridge, the Presby- 
terian prisoners were sent to Virginia 
and sold as slaves. Ireland suffered 
like Scotland. Vexed with suits in 
ecclesiastical courts, forbidden to edu- 
cate their children in their own faith, 
deprived of their civil rights, the sac- 
ramental test required and their only 
crime being non-conformity ,they deter- 
mined to seek a home where the long 
arm of prelacy was too short to 
reach them, and during the first half 
of the eighteenth century Down, An- 
trim, Armagh and Derry were emptied 
of Protestant inhabitants. Froude 
says that in the two years following 
the Antrim evictions 30,000 Protest- 
ants left Ulster. Similar testimony is 
borne by others to the unprecedented 
exodus of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
to the plantations in America. 

Extent of the Emigration. 

The Toleration Act checked the tide 
of emigration somewhat, but in 1728 
it began anew and ships could not be 
procured to carry the emigrants as fast 
as they desired to emigrate. Dr. Balrd 
states, that from 1729 to 1750 12,000 
persons annually came from Ulster to 
America. In 1771 to 177S another tide 
from Ulster poured into Pennsylvania, 
25,000 in number, all Presbyterians, and 
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Changed the Delegates in the Continen- 
tal Ck>ngre8s and caused the vote of 
Pennsylvania to be cast in favor of the 
Declaration of Independence. This is 
the greatest colonization of voters on 
record. Tammany is not in it. 

The emigrants from Ireland and 
Scotland generally landed at the ports 
of Boston, Philadelphia and Charles- 
ton; three-fourths of the entire num- 
ber landed in Philadelphia. Those 
who unshipped in Boston united with 
the Puritans in forming Congrega- 
tional churches; those who landed in 
Charleston united with Congregation- 
alists from New England. Those who 
came to Philadelphia settled in Dela- 
ware, Northeastern Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Some located at Nesh- 
aminy, in Bucks county, others at the 
Gap, Donegal, Pequea and Southern 
Lancaster and Chester counties. In 
these localities they were in such num- 
bers that they formed congregations, 
built churches and established schools 
of high grade. The ministers were gen- 
erally the principals and teachers of 
these academies, giving the schools a 
decidedly theologicaltendency. With the 
basis for a classical education few of 
the "Mothers in Israel " but desired to 
see one of their boys don the ministerial 
mantle. To Francis Makennie, of Done- 
gal, Ireland, licensed by the Presbytery 
of Logan, In 1681, is generally conceded 
the honor of establishing the first 
Presbyterian Church In this country at 
Snow Hill, in Maryland, in 1684. Some 
writers claim that the Rev. Richard 
Denton had charge af the Hempstead, 
Long Island, Presbyterian Church, as 
early as 1644 to 1658. 

Early County Churches. 

The Presbyterian Churches in Lan- 
caster county, formerly a part of 
Chester county, in priority of organi- 
zation, are: Donegal in 1722, some au- 
thorities say in 1714; Pequea in 1724; 
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Middle Oetoraro in 1727; Chestnut 
Level, Mr. Weldly aaya, 1711; 
Leacock in 1741; Little Britain, Mr. 
Henry Weidly claims. In 1760; Log 
chttreh, below Wakefl^d; Lancaster, 
1763; Columbia, 1867; Colerain, 1816; 
Marietta, 1822; Bellevlew, 1832; Stras- 
bnrg, 1832; Monnt Joy, 1839; Cedar 
Grore, 1839; Mount Nebo, 1868; Caer- 
narvon^ unknown; Memorial, 1886; 
Christiana, 18—; Bethany, 1902; 
United Presbyterian, Middle Octo- 
rara, 1764; Muddy Run, another 
Psalm Singing Church, established 
1740, in Brumore; Free Presbyterian. 
Octorara, 1857. The last has ceased to 
exist, having quit business after the 
emancipation of the slaves by procla- 
mation by President Lincoln. 

As has been stated^ around each of 
the early churches of the above 
enumeration was a settlement of 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish, with a sprink- 
ling of Huguenots. The most import- 
ant of all these settlements was Done- 
gal. Here Presbyterlanism asserted 'Its 
rights and could not be subjected by 
the Quaker rulers nor intimidated by 
the wards of William Penn, but in 
violation of the Penn edicts protected 
their homes and families from the mid- 
night attacks of their savage foes when 
no other redress could be obtained. 

The great number of Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians landing in Philadelphia 
alarmed the Friends, and James Logan, 
President of the Proprietary Council of 
Pennsylvania, and identified with the 
Friends and unfriendly with the Pres- 
byterians, stated that if the Scotch- 
Irish continue to come they will make 
themselves masters of the Province, a 
prediction fully verified in after 
years.* In order to check the influx of 



^Nathaniel Orubb, of Chester county, 
meaiber of the Provincial AAsembly or 
Pennsylvania, in reply to appeals for 
protection ftom the Inaians, said: "They 
are a pack of insignificant Scotch -Irish 
Presbyterians, who. if they were killed, 
could well enough be spared." 
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the Scotch-Irinh Presbyterians Itilo 
Lancaster and York county territory, 
tiie proprietors ordered their agents to 
sell no more lands In Lancaster and 
York counties to the Scotch-Irish, anA 
also to make advantageous oyeitures 
to the Scotch-Irish settlers in Pazton, 
Swatara and Donegal townships, to in- 
duce them to move on, to migrate to 
the Cumberland Valley, which offer, be- 
ing liberal, was accepted by many, and 
we find the names of Works, Mbores, 
Oalbraiths, Bells, Whitehills, Silvers, 
Semples, Sterrets, Woods, Stephensons 
and others in Cumberland county; they 
were from Donegal township, Lancas- 
ter coun«ty. President McKinley claim- 
ed a Stephenson, of the Donegal family, 
as an ancestor; the McKinley family 
were originally settled in York county. 
Pa. Among the early settlers in Done- 
gal and Cumberland county we find 
the names of Craighead and Jack, 
destined to become historic in rela/tion 
to the Revolution. 

Ministers Ejected. 

In 1661 Charles II., of whom It Is told 
that he never said a foolish thing nor 
ever did a wise one. ejected thirteen 
Presbyterian ministers from their 
churches for non-conformity. Among 
the number is found Robert Wilson, 
ancestor of Francis Makenhie, and 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Elizabeth Jack- 
son, the mother of President Andrew 
Jackson. Another ejected out of his 
church was Robert Craighead, ances- 
tor of Alexander Craighead, who 'be- 
longed to the Donegal, Lancaster 
county, family, and was In 1734 pastor 
of Middle Octorara Church. Some au- 
thorHles claim he served the Pequea 
Church also. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of Colonial independence and 
was known as the Apostle of Liberty. 
His attacks upon King George and the 
Established Church were resented by 
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the leaders of Penn's followers, and 
he was forced to leave Pennsylyania. 
A venture In Virginia fared no better, 
in which colony the Established 
Church ruled other denominations with 
a heavy and willing hand, and he was 
driven to Charlotte. Old North State, 
which locality was more tolerant of 
civil and religious liberty. 

A Church and a School. 

Dr. Miller, of Charlotte, says that 
unto him the people of Mecklenburg 
county are indebted for that training 
which placed them in the forefront of 
American patriots and heroes. Rev. 
Craighead established Sugar Creek 
Church, and in connection therewith 
a seminary of learning, in which many 
of the uncompromising advocates of 
Colonial independence were educated, 
and, although he did not live to see the 
fulfillment of his prayers and works, 
yet generations unborn will rise up and 
bless his memory. 

In 1748 Rev. Hezekiah J. Balch was 
born at Deer Creek, Maryland, and was 
licensed to preach by the Donegal Pres- 
byter>\ In 1766 he removed to North 
Carolina, and was pastor of Poplar, Tent 
and Rocky River Churches. He was 
chairman of the committee which re- 
ported the Mecklenburg Declaration. 
Dr. Ephraim Brevard was a native of 
Maryland. He graduated at Princeton 
College, removed to Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and read medicine with onr 
own Dr. Ramsey, of Drumore township, 
Lancaster county, after removal to 
South Carolina. 

Dr. Brevard is the reputed author of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration. In 1740 
John Alexander, ancestor of the dis- 
tinguished family of this name, left 
Scotland, settled in Armagh, Ireland, 
and in a short time he and two 
nephews and Mr. Black, a nephew by 
marriage, emigrated to Nottingham, 
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Chester county. Afterward they re- 
moved to Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Six of the descendants of this family 
signed the Mecklenburg Declaration; 
one was Chairman of the convention, 
and John McKnltt Alexander was Sec- 
retary and on the comm'lttaB with Dr. 
Brevard. Samuel Polk, of this family, 
was ancestor of James K» Polk, Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Jack 
family are found in Lancaster, York, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland coun- 
ties. Some went to Charlotte, North 
Carolina. James Jack carried the 
Mecklenburg Declaration from. Char- 
lotte to the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia by pony express, in May, 

1775, more than thirteen months before 
the passage of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It is said that, with one 
or two exceptions, all of the signers of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration were 
Presbyterians; one was a minister. 
Some writers claim nine, others say 
eighteen, were Presbyterian Elders; 
the others of the rank and file. In May, 

1776, the Presbyterians of Hannastown, 
in Westmoreland county, another out- 
crop of Donegal (the town was de- 
stroyed by the Indians during the 
war), sent to the Continental Congress 
at Philadelphia declarations similar to 
the Mecklenburg Declaration. A few 
days later the Presbyterians of Cum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, sent to 
the Congress declarations of like Im- 
port. 

Presbyterian Schools. 

In the Presbyterian settlements not 
only did they establish churches, but, 
being advocates of popular education, 
they also instituted schools alongside 
of the churches. Their motto was: 

"Dread not the skeptic's puny hand 
When near the school the church spire 

stands. 
Nor fear the bigot's blinded rule 
When near the church spire stands the 

school." 
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The mlniBteTB in the churches being 
educated men, sixty, per cent being 
graduates of Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dublin, they were well prepared to act 
as Principals and teachers. The Log 
College at Neshaminy, founded in 1728 
by Rev. Wm. Tennant, a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was ftimous 
for its theological teaching, and be- 
came in after years the Justly famed 
Princeton College. Donegal Church 
had schools of high grade, presided 
over by the ministers. In 1743 New 
London Academy was taken under the 
care of the Synod, and Francis Alison 
had charge of it until he removed to 
Philadelphia to take charge of a school 
which in 1755 became the University of 
Philadelphia, now the University of 
Pennsylvania. Alexander McDowell 
succeeded Dr. Alison. The school was 
subsequently removed to Newark, Del., 
and became the Delaware College. 
Among those who received their edu- 
cation in New London Academy we 
find the names of Charles Thompson, 
Secretary of the Continental Congress, 
and three of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Thomas Mc- 
Kean, George Reed and James Smith, 
Irish-bom, and all of Scotch-Irish 
parentage. McKean was born in New 
London, near the school site. Here, 
also, were educated Dr. Rogers, Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. Ramsey, our own Dru- 
more, Lancaster county, historian. A 
classical school was instituted at 
Fagg's Manor Church by Rev. Samuel 
Blair, known as Blair Hall, where 
some of the leading lights in the Pres- 
byterian Church received their educa- 
tion. Dr. Samuel Finley, in conjunc- 
tion with Nottingham Church, estab- 
lished the Nottingham Academy, .from 
which went out both churchmen and 
statesmen. Dr. Benjamin Rush, Gov- 
ernor Martin, of the old North State, 
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and many other diBtingulahed scholars 
were pupils in this institution. 

Dr. Robert Smith, in connection with 
his pastoral duties, established a 
scientific and classical school at 
Pequea, and here many ministers, doc- 
tors and lawyers of eminence received 
their training. The Strasburg Acad- 
emy was founded by Rev. Mr. MoCar- 
ter. In 1770 Rev. James Latta opened 
an academy near to the church in 
Chestnut Level. Some of the brightest 
lights in southern LAncaster county 
were pupils in this schooL Later we 
had Rock Mills and BartviUe 
Academies, presided over by James 
McCullough; still later. Chestnut Hill 
Academy, under Thomas Baker, and 
the Union High School, under James 
Andrews, A.M., all of which schools 
left an impress upon the community. 
Risking the charge of invidiousness 
and egotism, I present you with some 
statistics collected from the history of 
the United Presbyterian Middle Octo- 
rara Church, which never at any time 
had more than seventy-five communi- 
cants, all Scotch-Irish, and their de- 
scendants, to prove the great desire 
for education manifested by this race. 
The membership, with Dr. William 
Baston, pastor, included the well- 
known families of the Collinses, Haw- 
thorns, Wilsons, Montgomerys, Mc- 
Clures, Pattersons, Campbells, Hous- 
tons, Agnews, Geists, Thompsons, 
Carters, Borlands, Fogies, Reeds, and 
a few others. 

Eminent Men Educated In These 

Schools. 
During half a century there went 
out of this church Rev. Wm. Kerr, a 
pastor of Donegal; Rev. E. Stevenson, 
Rev. Thomas Simpson, M.D.; Rev. 
James Hawthorn, Revs. William and 
Joseph C. Campbell, and Rev. Wm. 
Anderson. Among the graduates in 
medicine we find Robert Agnew, D. 
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Hayes Agnew, LUD.; William Boone, 
William Easton, John Houston, Jr., J« 
W. Houston, Samuel Houston and 
John C. CampbelL The editorial staff 
sent out consists of the veteran friend 
of Col. A. K McClure, J. M, W. Oeist, 
and Robert Montgomery. The legal 
profession is represented by Theodore 
Boon and Judge Hutchinson, of 
Kansas. To prove ti«eir devotion to 
their country <4uring the Civil War 
the church furnished many Union sol- 
diers, amongst whom we note one 
Colonel, two Majors, two Captains, one 
Lieutenant and a goodly number of 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates. 

Soldiers, Too, Were There. 
Though the Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians and their descendants 
did not number one-third of the three 
millions of the population of the colo- 
nies at the time of the Revolution, yet 
they furnished a great many of the 
general army officers. While at this 
late day it is difficult to trace their 
religious affinities, enough can Se 
proven to justify the assertion that the 
Presbyterian colonists were brave and 
able in the battles of the Revolution. 
Among the Major Generals are found 
John Stark, Hugh Mercer, Thomas 
Sumpter, Henry Knox, Wm. Alexan- 
der, known as Lord Stirling, Alexan- 
der McDowell, Richard Montgomery, 
John Sullivan and William Moultrie. 
Of Generals, Daniel Morgan, John 
Beatty, Francis Marion, Griffiths Ruth- 
erford, George Graham, William Ir- 
vine, John Moore, Charles Stewart, 
John Armstrong, William Davidson, 
Joseph Graham, Isaac Hughes,Andrew 
Pickens, Arthur St. Clair and Joseph 
Reed. Of Brigadier Generals, John 
Armstrong, Jr., Jethro Sumner, Mat- 
thias Ogden, Otho H. Williams, Ste- 
phen Moylan, Francis Nash, Ellas 
Dayton, Edward Hand, Andrew Lewis, 
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Lachlan Mcintosh, Wm. Thompson, 
Andrew Porter, James Moore, Wm. 
McPherson and James Ewlng. Of 
regimental officers we will not attempt 
an enumeration, as they were legion. 
Mad Anthony Wayne has been claimed 
by Quakers and Presbyterians; his 
ancestors were Irish, and the best I 
can do Is to place him under suspi- 
cion. I have corresponded with those 
who should know, but get no satisfac- 
tory answers. He was certainly a bad 
Quaker, but would have stood muster 
as a Presbyterian. I think If he was 
a Quaker he, like Jakey Einstein, 
got his religion In his wife's name. 
Jakey had all his assets In his wife's 
name. 

Scotch-Irish as Patriots. 

The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in en- 
ergy, enterprise, education and Intel- 
ligence were the peers of any of the 
colonial settlers; In love of civil and 
religious liberty they were excelled 
by none; In the struggle for religious 
freedom they were ever on the side 
of the people. Their republicanism 
and patriotism were never questioned. 
Pennsylvania owes much of her grand 
history to the fact that many of her 
colonists were Scotch-Irish Presbyter- 
ians. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was their work. King George 
thought so when he denominated the 
American Revolution the Presbyter- 
ian Rebellion.* During the trying 
struggle of the colonies to free them- 
selves from the mother country Judge 
Futhey said such a thing as a Scotch- 
Irish Tory was unheard of — ^the race 
never produced one. The first public 
voice heard in the colonies for 
separation from Great Britain* 
Bancroft says, came from the 



*He said: *'It it these pestiferous 
Presbyterians. They are always in 
unrest, and will be In unrest until they 
are wiped out." The process of wiping 
out Is not yet perfected. (Dr. Egle.) 
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Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. When 
the question of colodial inde- 
pendence was being debated in 
the Continental Congress, John 
Wltherspoon, a Scotch Presbyterian, 
and a descendant of John Knox, 
said, speaking of the Declaration of 
Independence: 'That noble instrument 
on your table, which secures immor- 
tality to its authors, should be sub- 
scribed to this morning by every pen in 
this house; he who will not respond 
to its accents and strain every nerve 
to carry into effect its provisions is 
unworthy of the name of freeman. 
Although these gray hairs must soon 
descend into the sepulchre, I would 
infinitely rather they would descend 
thither by the hand of the public exe- 
cutioner than desert at this crisis the 
sacred cause of my country." John 
Adams' "Live or die, sink or swim" 
speech was not in it When all others 
hesitated to sign the Instrument John 
Witherspoon stepped boldly up and af- 
fixed his name first. There was abun- 
dant reason why the Presbsrterians 
and Catholics should enter Into the 
colonial independence movement with 
a determination to cast off the yoke of 
the mother country. The Presbyter^ 
lans had not only been for generations 
fighting the battles of the Reformation 
in common with the Lutherans and 
their first cousins, the German Re- 
formed, the Dutch Reformed, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Huguenots and 
Puritans, but for years had been in 
conflict with the Established Church, 
and had suffered all the ignominy and 
persecution, rivaling the Inquisition, 
which it was possible for human fiends 
to conceive of. And when their last 
refuge in the colonies was invaded 
and an attempt to dominate Episco- 
pacy, from which they had suffered so 
much, their course is only to be com- 
mended. The components of civil 
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and religious liberty, happily embod- 
ied in our national Constitution, did 
not spring, Minerva UIqb, tron tlie 
brain of any one Individual, but were 
the resulting inflnenoe of generations 
af persecutioa and snflMoip endured 
by Ood'a people in tbe Old WoiM. AnA 
just so far aa our PraabytBrtea ftiro* 
fathers had shared In these strngglM 
against tbe politlco^religtoaB tymmy 
of Bngland* and so far as thair de- 
scendants had imbibed the oplsiaiui d 
their ancestry, were they prepared to 
take a leading part in the tnrgaBlzaticn 
of a motion the cornerstone oC whidi 
should be civil and religious Wwrty 
though at the cost of life itself. 

In compiling these pa«es I bave 
quoted largely from Froude, a mem- 
ber of the established Chwch; finom 
Baaeroft, Dr. Baird, Craighead and 
Hunter, of North CarolinA, wlMse 
work was kindly loaned to me by oar 
secretary, whose extensive library 
contains many rare and valuable 
works. 

A Pertinent Inquiry. 

In conclusion, let me ask yon 
Scotch and Scetch-Irish, who have 
such a glorlons ancestral record, wlmt 
are you doing to preserve ft for future 
generations as a stimulus to urge them 
on in the paths of educatloB, patriots- 
ism and Christianity? Are yea not 
degenerate soas and ^auglrten of 
worthy sires? The Quakers have 
their histories publMied aad are 
proud of them. Our Gennan coostes 
hare their societies and publish two 
or three volumes of their glorious his- 
tory aaaually, but sudi a publieaalon 
of Scoteh-Irish history is nnkaowa. 
^l&y not emnlate oar Oerman Mends' 
example? 



LANCASTER IN 1777-1780. 



In the recently published paper by 
W. U. Hensel on Major John Andre's 
Residence in Lancaster, 1775-76, refer- 
ence was made to the social life In 
Lancaster during the period of the 
American Revolution. It was pretty 
plainly intimated, and easily to be in- 
ferred, that during that rather gloomy 
period of our national history there 
were two very distinct elements in 
Lancaster society — the one pro-Eng- 
lish, sympathizing rather with the 
British cause, and the other, less 
notable socially, in accord with the 
Revolutionary movement (scarcely 
then more than a rebellion). While 
it may have seemed to the other an 
ordinary aifair to "trip it" "on the 
light fantastic toe," while momentous 
things were depending on "the wager 
of battle," a large portion, if not a 
majority, of the people of Lancaster 
had no heart in merry-making, when 
their fellow-countrsrmen were engaged 
in a deadly struggle with the armies 
of the "mother country." Thus it 
happened that in the fore part of 1778, 
when the cause of the Revolution hung 
in doubtful balance, some of the 
upper ten," scarcely then numbering 
Four Hundred," contemplating a ball 
in advance of Lent, wrote an invita- 
tion to most of the leading citizens of 
the town. This included the pastors 
of the (First) Reformed and (Trinity) 
Lutheran churches, and from them a 
joint answer was received. The origi- 
nal manuscript is in possession of D. 
McN. Stauffer, C. E., b. S., of New 
York, and by him we are permitted to 
publish this copy of it, which has 
great historic value, not only from the 
names appended to it, and from the 
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eminence of the one to whom it was 
addressed, but by reason of its subject 
matter. The reverend gentlemen 
wrote: 

A Clerical Protest. 

"Lancaster, the 8th Day of Feb'r. 1778. 
"Sir: 

"We are much obliged to you for 
the Honor you intended by inviting 
us to the Company of the Gentlemen 
within this Town, or to your Ball, but 
as wc think it to be quite contrary to 
the Caiaracter of a Minister of Christ 
to appear at such Places, you will ex- 
cuse our not Complying with your 
Desire. The Rest of our Reasons, for 
acting in this Manner, you will see in 
the Sentiments inclosed. And we can 
assure you with a great Deal of Cer- 
tainty, that the most part of the 
Members of our Congregations are of 
the same mind with us, and you know, 
that they compose the greatest num- 
ber of the Inhabitants of this Town. 
The £3nglish is not our Mother Tongue, 
you will find therefore many Bruits in 
consisting with the Idiom of the same; 
but we know, you are too much of a 
Gentleman, than to exhaust your Wit 
about such Trifles. We mean no Insult 
to you, or any of the Gentlemen, it is 
the true Language of an undesigning 
and feeling Heart we speak, they are 
the Dictates of our Conscience. Tou 
are therefore at Liberty to let your 
Company see, hear or read the inclosed 
Lines. We hope you are no Enemy to 
the Word of God, Open then your Bible 
and read with a due Attention, what 
you find: James C. 4, V. 8. 9; Chap. 5. 
V. 1. 6. Ecclesiast. C. 2. v. 1. 2. 
Corinth. C. 10. v. 6. 7. 9. 11: Luc. 21. 
V. 34. 35; and be assured, that this is 
and will be the true Word of the most 
High, who will at his own Time more 
powerfully manifest it as such, to the 
unbelieving as well, as to his Believ- 
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era. We have the Honor to subscribe 
oureelves 

"Your humble and most obedient ser- 
vants. 
"Signed. 

"HENRY HBLMUTH, 
"ALBERT HELPHEINSTONB." 

The following paper accompanied the 
above letter: 

"Very Unbecoming Behavior." 
To any who it may concern: 
There is no need to make a long 
Detail of the great Misery of our pres- 
ent Times. The most bloody and most 
unnatural War rages in this Country. 
Both Armys have erected their Stand- 
ards in our Neighborhood, and spread 
Death and Ruin around them. Many 
Thousands have lost their Lives al- 
ready. And how many walk about 
Sickly, wounded and lame, who are 
held up as Mirrours of Misery before 
our Eyes. A most dangerous and in- 
fectious Sickness (the natural Conse- 
quence of War.) brings Death exceed- 
ing near to us. The relicts of some 
ruin'd Familys beg their Bread at our 
Doora. Othere in the Power of the 
Enemy, groan under their Oppressions 
— ^and many die a lingering cruel 
death for Hunger and Cold in 
the most lothsome Places of a goal. 
It is one of the Prerogatives of Man- 
kind by which they are distinguished 
from irrational Beings, to have a sense 
of Compassion at the Distress of their 
Fellow Creatures, the Sight.the knowl- 
edge of it, creates generally a sort of 
tender Uneasyness and Trouble, which 
render Sportfull Diversions distastefull 
and unpleasant to the Mind. How 
strange then it is for men, to play 
away in this Time of Distress whole 
Hours and Nights in Companys, where 
they feast perhaps to Excess, play and 
dance. How to account for such be- 
haviour, we hardly know, for it is cer- 
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tain, Heathens would not act worse; 
and how more unbecoming is it for 
such, who call themselves Professors 
of the Religion of our tender and most 
compassionate Saviour. The thought- 
less may place us on the wrong Side 
of the Question in making such a 
Work about their innocent Diversions, 
as they call them; but if we err, a very 
Venerable Body of our Legislative 
Power keeps us Company. It is well 
known, that Congress has resolved, 
that such Diversions should subside 
during the present Calamitys. And if 
the Precepts of Christianity, human 
Compassion and Feeling have no 
weight with you, you at least should 
show so much Discretion, as to make 
others think you unfriendly to the 
Cause of your Country, by despising 
openly, what your Superiors so 
earnestly and wisely have recom- 
mended to you. Retire for a Moment 
from your Vanity! and we hope argu- 
ments of more Weight will be sug- 
gested within your own Breast against 
this very unbecoming Behaviour. That 
this may be the case is the ardent wish 
of PHILANTHROPI. 

"Adressed. 
"Mr. Yeates Esq'r. 
"Present." 

A Notable List of Names. 

That neither this rebufT nor the 
military and political events of later 
years, put a damper on social life In 
the city appears from the records ex- 
tant of the diversions of the towns- 
people in 1780. Christopher Marshall 
(who lived on East Orange street, 
where Miss Hurford now resides), 
whose "diary" is the most piquant me- 
morial of men and things in Lancaster 
of that day,records on page 326 that on 
January 20, 1780, there was "a splendid 
Assembly" at the Court House. Among 
the papers of the late Chief Justice 
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Jasper Yeates, now in possession of 
Mr. Stauffer. is a "Ust of Subscribers 
and Ladies Invited to the Lancaster 
Assembly, Anno 1780." This list bears 
the following names: 

Miss Conner. 

Miss Betsy Conner. 

Miss Hart. 

Miss Hubley. 

Miss Sabina Hubley. 

Miss Wright 

Miss BetheL 

Miss Plunkett 

Edw'd Hand, Mrs. Bwipg.Mrs. Hand. 

J. Teates, Mrs. Yeates. 

Math's Slough. Mrs. Slough, Miss 
Barr. 

Geo. Ross, Mrs. G. Ross. 

Wm. Parr. Mrs. Parr, Miss Parr. 

Jno. Wittmer, Mrs. ^S^ttmer. 

And'w Graff, Mrs. Graff. 

Geo. Graff, Mrs. G. Graff. 

Jacob Zeigler. 

Jas. Ross, Mrs. Jas. Ross. 

Pred'k Kuhn. 

Paul Zantzinger, Mrs. Zantzinger. 

Wm. Barton. 

Jno. Hubley, Mrs. J. Hubley. 

Jos. Hubley. 

Chrlstn' Wirtz, Mrs. Wirtz, Miss 
Wirtz. 

Chas. Hamilton, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss 
Hickinson. 

Henry Stuber, Mrs. Stuber. 

Wm. Wirtz, Mrs. Wirtz. 

Fred'k hubley, Mrs. Pred'k Hubley. 

Geo. Graeff, Mrs. G. Graeff. 

Jacob Graeff, Mrs. J. Graeff. 

Jacob Hubley. 

Robt Purdy, Mrs. rurdy. 

Jno. Offner, Mrs. Offner. 

Jacob Bailey, Mrs. Bailey, Miss 
Bailey. 

Thos. Cuthbert, Mrs. Cuthbert, Miss 
Cuthbert. 

Seb. Graff, Mrs. Seb. Graff. 

Some of the other references in 
Marshall's "Diary" to "Assemblies" 
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and balls In Lancaster at that period 
are as follows: 

"January 21, 1780. . Learned that 
there was a splendid Assembly last 
night at the Court House, Lancaster; 
twenty-one ladies, double quantity of 
men, band of music, dancing, singing* 
gaming, drinking, carousing, &c., ftc^ 
It is said every subscriber Is to pay 
Three Hundred £k>llars, any interloper 
of assembly nights admitted upon 
paying Thirty Dollars, each night." 

These goings-on were not confined 
to the closing period of the war. Un- 
der date of January 31, 1778, Marshall 
makes this entry in his diary: "Last 
night was a grand entertainment, kept 
at the house [of] William Ross, the 
tavern-keeper, which [It] is said was 
very brilliant, at which, it's said, were 
above one hundred men and women 
assembled, dressed in all their gaiety; 
cold collation, with wine, punch, sweet 
cakes, &c.; music, dancing, singing, 
ftc, held till four this morning. Who 
were the principals in the promoting 
or in the expense I did not learn, but 
neither the President nor any of his 
family was there, but G^eneral Mifflin 
was." 

On February 21, 1778, we are treat- 
ed to another outbreak on the part 
of the pious and patriotic old Quaker. 
Here it is:, "Last night was a grand 
ball, this being the third held in town 
lately, notwithstanding the grievous 
sufferings that this State lies under 
and labors with. Last night, I under- 
stand, there was in Lancaster what 
is called a brilliant ball, to which as- 
sembled a great number of fops, fools, 
Ac, of both sexes, old and young. It 
was kept at the house of Major Wertz, 
formerly a tailor, who some time past, 
and many others there met, made a 
pretense to religion and to be the fol- 
lowers of a crucified Jesus, but are 
declaring now by their wanton be- 
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havior that they will not have him 
to reign." 

Two weeks later, on March '4, he is 
again called on to lament the short- 
comings of that generation of evil- 
doers. This is his brief, but pertinent, 
plaint: "Last Sixth Day another Ball 
or Assembly in Lancaster, where, it's 
said, cards were played at a hundred 
dollars a game. President there. 
O, poor Pennsylvania!" The President 
alluded to above was Thomas Whar- 
ton, President of the Council of Safe- 
ty. He died two months after the 
above extract concerning him was 
penned, on May 22, 1778. Referring to 
the death and burial of Governor 
Wharton, Marshall makes the follow- 
ing entries in his diary on May 23: 
"Thomas Wharton, our President, died 
last night of an inflammation, it's said, 
in his head; been complaining for 
eight or ten days past." On the fol- 
lowing day. May 24, he adds: "Prep- 
arations making, it's said, at [the] 
Court House for a grand interment of 
President Wharton this afternoon at 
the Lutheran Church. It's said the 
vestry of that church gave an invita- 
tion and permission to be buried 
there, which the vestry of the English 
Church [Episcopal] neglected, and 
the Friends were not applied unto for 

leave to be buried in their ground 

In the afternoon went to the burial 
of President Thomas Wharton, at- 
tended with military honors to the 
Lutheran Church." 

One further brief extract must close 
our quotations from the captious old 
local chronicler. March 10, 1780. "It's 
said there have been two balls this 
week for youth here, one at Slough's, 
the other at Peter Hoffnager's, and 
one for the elders at the Court House 
[on] Fifth Day night." 



MiDiites of the May Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., May 6, 1904. 

The J«anc«Jrter County Historical 
Society met in usual monthly session 
this (Friday) night in its room, in the 
Young Men's Christian Association 
Building. 

The Society was called to order by 
President Steinman, who directed the 
call of the roll of officers and the read- 
ing of the minutes of the April meet- 
ing. The latter having already appear- 
ed in the published proceedings, their 
reading was, on motion, dispensed 
with. 

The election of members being in 
order, J. V. N. Snader, who was elected 
at the last meeting, but whose name 
did not appear on the minutes, was 
declared elected^ as were also J. R. 
Windolph and Anna M. Haus. 

The applications of Mrs. P. E. 
Metzgar and Miss Ella Musser were 
also received, and, under the rules, 
held over until the next meeting. 

The donations of the Society consist- 
ed of ten volumes given by S. M. 
Sener, Eisq., including the messages of 
the Presidents and other documents. A 
number of exchanges received from 
Sister Societies were also announced. 

The paper of the evening, on "The 
ESarly Presbyterians of Lancaster 
County," was prepared and read by Dr. 
J. W. Houston. It was far wider in 
its scope than the title would indicate. 
It began with the first immigration of 
the Presbyterians to this State, and 
even earlier; the settlement of the 
Scotch in the north of Ireland, whence 
we have the so-called Scotch-Irish, be- 
ing fully told, and their migration to 
this country early in the eighteenth 
century fully detailed. These hardy 
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pioneers lost nothing in the handa of 
Dr. Houston. In fact, their excellent 
traits, enterprising spirit and early 
ventures on the frontier were glyea. at 
length, and before the essayist was 
through the audienee learned that in 
State, church and commerce they were 
'*lt/' and the rest came along far in 
their wake. The services of these peo- 
ple in the War of the Revolution, in 
government and in trade were en- 
thusiastically told. 

The paper called out a long and in- 
teresting discussion covering the suh- 
Ject of the address, as well as many 
collateral issues. Among those who 
took part in the debate were Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Hassler, S. IIL Sener, Miss H. B. 
Clark, James Shand, R. J. Houston, 
President Stelnman and others among 
the large number in attendance. These 
after-discussions are a peculiar and 
valuable feature of the Society's pro- 
ceedings, as they serve to throw addi- 
tional light on the subject under de- 
bate, and also to clear up any doubt- 
ful points, and correct inaccuracies, 
when any are disoovered, and are par- 
ticipated in and enjoyed by the entire 
membership. 

On motion of Mr. Sener, a commit- 
tee of two was named to prepare res- 
olutions of respect and regret on the 
death of Mr. Wm. A. Heitshu, an 
early and valued member of the So- 
ciety. Messrs. Sener and Diffenderf- 
fer were appointed. 

The evening meetings being more 
largely attended than those previous- 
ly held in the afternoon^ the June 
meeting,windi&g up the present spring 
term, will also be held on the evening 
of June 3. 

Pamphlets Nos. 6 and 6 of the So- 
ciety's Papers and Proceedings were 
distributed among the members. 

There being no further business be- 
fore the Society, a motion to adjourn 
was made and carried. 
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iinenl Deposits and forks of 
the Hempflelds. 



Bveiry one of the forty totrnshiiNi in 
Lancaster county has some earth de- 
posits, or mineral veins^ of a more or 
less productive value. And these ores 
and minerals have a history. It is not 
generally known, and may even seem 
surprising, that our local lands (lauded 
the countiy over as fkrms of the finest 
agricultural fertility) have evidences 
6t silver, nickel, zinc, lead and coal; 
while those ores and deposits moire 
commonly recognized, like iron and 
limestone formations, are in evidence 
at numerous localities. 

It is the purpose of this present 
sketch to give a graphic history of the 
mines in various portions of Bast and 
West Hempfleld townships, where the 
writer happily spent his boyhood days. 
I shall divide this article into several 
parts, the first treating on 

Zinc mnd Lead. 

About one and a^half miles east of 
the pretty village of LandisviUe is the 
small settlement of BamfordviUe (its 
postoflice now being named Bamford). 
Directly northeast from the Harris- 
burg turnpike, and bordering on Snipe 
or Snapper creek (a branch of the 
Little Conestoga), is a fiunous deposit 
of lead and zinc ores, the discovery of 
which, including their development, 
will prove interesting to the present 
generation. 

Away back^ during the time of the 
Mexican War, a fence-maker, Samuel 
Plckel (who died at LandisviUe, De- 
cember 8, 1888), was engaged in dig- 
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sing po8t-hole8 for a fence on the farm 
of Henry H. Shenk. These two men 
at that time thus accidentally found 
some lead ore In rock taken from 
these small openings. Samples were 
examined by Dr. Fahnestock, a chem- 
ist of Lancaster, whose analysis 
showed sine, lead and traces 
of silver. Soon after Mr. 
Pickel's original find of mineral, build- 
ings were erected on the Shenk farm, 
and the manufacture of oxide of zinc, 
for painting purposes, was carried on 
for a brief period. This was by the 
Lancaster Ck)unty Mining Company, 
composed of Christopher Hager, John 
Shenk, David Hartman, Christian 
Bachman and David Longenecker. 
They were granted perpetual mining 
privileges (as recorded in Book F, page 
499, Lancaster Recorder's office), on 
the property of Henry H. Shenk, com- 
prising one hundred and five and a-half 
acres, for the consideration of 
$25,000, under date of Decem- 
ber 13, 1847. Afterwards the build- 
ings were torn down, and most of 
the wood material was used up in a 
large bam yet standing at Musselman's 
Mill, Bast Hempfield township. The 
writer believes the credit for this 
original discovery of a deposit of lead 
and zinc ores was first given in print 
in the defunct Landisville Vigil, pub- 
lished by him, during 1888. 

A Famous Transaction. 

The mines lay idle for a number of 
years, when, about 1872, a traveling 
mining expert happened to hear of this 
neglected spot of alleged hidden 
wealth; and this sharper, named Cap- 
tain Tamblin, at once sought an inter- 
view with the Lancaster County Min- 
ing Company, of which Mr. Shenkf 



tHenry H. Shank, the owner of the 
old oxide of sine property, was the 
father of Dr. David H. Shenk (at that 
time pursuing his medical education, 
and afterward practicing for many 
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was one of the interested stockholders. 
The Captain shrewdly saw how 
anxious the Shenks were to haTe 
the mine-farm oft their hands, and he 
secured a promise of a rich recom- 
pense should he procure a buyer. He 
immediately left for the metropolis of 
New York;* and afterward came across 
Charles Bamford» a member of the 
millionaire firm of Bamford Bros., 
pork packers, with offices in Chicago, 
New York and Liverpool, England. 
Captain Tamblin at once fell into the 
good graces of the rich Bngllshman, 
and, after telling him of a wonderful 
mine of zinc in Lancaster county, he 
succeeded in getting Mr, Bamford in- 
terested in the matter to bu<^ an ex- 
tent that the pork packer ofCered the 
wily Captain a sum of money if he 
secured the mine for him. The Cap- 
tain had left Mr. Bamford a rich speci- 
men of zinc mineral. Mr. Bamford 
had seen this taken from an old shaft 
in the mine, and he took it to an as- 
sayer soon after. The examiner of 
minerals at once pronounced it a good 
specimen, yielding about seventy-flye 
per cent; at the same time stating his 
belief that it was not from Lancaster 
county, but from the distant State of 
Colorado. The assayer said: "There 
is such a thing as salting a mine.' 
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years at Rohrerstown. and who is now 
located on North Duke street, Lancas- 
ter). Henry's brothers, Jacob and 
Isaac, were Interested to some extent 
in the disposition of the farm; as also 
were other stockholders, including the 
father of Samuel Ia Hartman, in their 
mining privileges previously trans- 
ferred to the Shenk brothers. 

*Upon the authority of prominent 
men yet living, includinR- George M. 
Stelnman, it is said Captain Tamblin 
was accompanied in his sea-voyage to 
Bamford by one of Henry H. Shenk's 
brothers (presumably Jacob), and it is 
hinted that this brother was tendered 
a very large sum to help effect the 
Captain's deal with Bamford. It is 
also hinted that Henry finally had very 
little left, financially, from the sale of 
the mine farm. 
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Mr. Bamford seemed to take the 
hint, and, one night, came on to Lan- 
dlsvllle, withont anyone's knowledge 
of his presence and purpose. Quietly 
he went down the shaft of the old mine 
about midnight, and, with the aid of 
a lantern and pick, broke off at several 
places from supposed solid rock, pieces 
of the mineral. These he exultantly 
took back to the New York mineral 
assayer and awaited his opinion of 
their worth. One specimen yielded 
some forty per cent., and the others 
about half that Although not as good 
as the piece Captain Tamblln procured, 
the specimens which Bamford secured 
himself were good enough to convince 
him of the value of the mine; and he 
purchased It forthwith. 

Then the Captain again showed his 
adroitness at winning lucre for him- 
self by getting Bamford's consent to 
erect great works at these deposits and 
to fit them out with flrst-class ma- 
chinery. ¥^thout first wisely digging 
after a supply of zinc, large furnaces 
were erected, one of which a hurricane 
blew over before completed. It was, 
however, Immediately finished. In 
brick and wood, and a large sum of 
money spent for various crushing and 
separating machinery, much of which 
was of necessity imported from Wales. 
The most expensive and intricate ma- 
chinery was placed in a four or five- 
story "jig-house." It Is said that the 
Captain made a snug percentage on 
all this complicated work for which he 
contracted. While thousands of dol- 
lars had thus been foolishly spent (as 
Messrs. Haldy and Howry, late of the 
Lancaster County National Bank,could 
verify when living), on work above 
ground, the tricky Tamblln found that 
It was becoming rather uncomfortable 
for him, and he suddenly departed for 
new fields of labor, with no little for- 
tune. 
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Developing the MInee. 

Under tbe new management of Mr. 
Spillsbury, a practical mining engi- 
neer, the works and mines were ope* 
rated for some time. Search was then 
made for yeina of zinc, sometimes 
moderately successful, and Just enough 
to keep the furnace fires lit; but, as 
a rule, most deposits of the mineral 
being found in "pockets," which soon 
became exhausted. Finally, the Bam- 
ford brothers, after having spent 
nearly |800,000 in the fruitless effort of 
developing these mines to a paying ex- 
tent, closed up the works in the fall of 
1877. 

Possibly few mining plants in Bast- 
em Pennsylvania had so complete ar- 
rangements for making their own ne- 
cessities as the sine works at Bam- 
fordviUe. Here there were, besides 
tool houses, carpenter and blacksmith 
shops, special places for making, and 
ovens for baking, their own fire- 
brick, used in lining the furnaces; and 
here, also, were made by skilled labor 
the peculiar clay crucibles and retorts 
wherein the crushed zinc was reduced 
to metal. These men, most of them, 
received $100 and over a month; and, 
like many of their kind, spent all of 
their earnings each month. Most of 
them were of foreign descent— Welsh, 
Spanish, French and Italian; and ale 
was their daily drink at the family 
table, with American beer and whisky 
as side lines on a pay-day. 

During the Centennial era, about 
1876, when the smelting furnaces were 
in full blast, I spent not a few summer 
evenings at the zinc mines, watching 
the brawny men, as they sang odd 
melodies, "roast" the crushed ore In 
low, hot ovens, with small fire-doors; 
then "charging" the crucibles at the 
smelting section with the brownish 
product, and capping the retorts with 
long, funnel-shaped hoods— around the 
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circular openings of which, when all 
were at a white heat, the most pecu- 
liar, deadly-looking flames and fumes 
played in weird-like, flickering lights. 
The heat was so intense that almost 
every day new retorts had to be put 
in place of cracked ones, before an en- 
tire section of a furnace was rebuilt, 
after being chilled. The pouring of 
sine Into the familiar moulds was very 
fascinating to me, the molten metal 
flowing like silvered water from the 
long ladles of the fumacemen. These 
blocks of zinc were probably an inch 
in thickness and 8x16 inches in size, 
with the top regularly stamped with 
the firm's name, an emblem sjrmboliz- 
ing strength or quality in centre, and 
location at bottom of plate. 

For a time all material had to be 
hauled from or to LandisviUe station, 
necessitating heavy teams and much 
labor; but before the close of the 
works a special siding was connected 
with the Pennsylvania railroad oppo- 
site the Bamford works. 

The Last Company. 

The mine farm, after 1877, for about 
six years, was in charge of David 
Uren, an intelligent Welshman, now 
deceased, and whose body is interred 
in Woodward Hill Cemetery, this city. 
As may be supposed, the fine buildings 
and costly machinery naturally de- 
preciated in value from non-usage. In 
this condition the Lehigh Zinc and 
Iron Company, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
leased the mines for a period of ten 
years, from April, 1888. The terms of 
the lease were that the owners of the 
mines were to receive a royalty of |1 
per ton on all ore taken from these 
mines, and $1.60 on all ores that came 
from other mines elsewhere that were 
to be cleaned at the concentrating 
works of this place. 

In June of that year this same com- 
pany leased the Widow KaufCman 
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property, In East Hempfleld town- 
ship; but little was accomplished 
there, more than taking some small 
lots of zinc ore from the place. 

Under the skillful superintendency 
of Captain P. O. Dwyer, the Bamford 
works were operated until October of 
the same year, when, owing to in- 
numerable difficulties with the ma- 
chinery (which had become almost 
Talueless, through some years of idle- 
ness), and on account of there not 
being enough mineral on hand to 
make it pay, the mines and works 
were again closed late in the fall of 
1888. Mr. Dwyer left for his home, in 
Friedensville, Lehigh county. Mr. 
Heckscher, a member of the Lehigh 
Company, then came on and had most 
of the loose articles of the Bamford 
mines removed and shipped to his 
smelting works at Bethlehem. 

In a disagreement on the fulfillment 
of a contract, the Messrs. Bamford, in 
November, 188$, secured a verdict in 
their favor in a suit with the Lehigh 
Zinc and Iron Company, in the United 
States Court at New York. This pro- 
vided for the payment of |1,000 per 
year in case of further non-usage of 
the mines, or for the full carrying out 
of the contract if the works were 
operated. 

The buildings around the old zinc 
mines are now In a state of desolation 
and decay. As early as 1884 and 1886 
there were large cave-ins at the main 
shaft and open cuts of the mines; and 
water now fills the various pits to 
within ten feet or less from the sur- 
face. The main shaft having been 110 
to 120 feet in depth from the level, 
one can easily comprehend the great 
body of water that had to be pumped 
from these mines. During this opera- 
tion, a large steam-pump, capable of 
hoisting a barrel of water at a stroke, 
was one of the sights to be seen there. 
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Bamfordyllle (which xuune, hj the 
wax, was firat giyen to It by the 
writer) sprang up in the vicinity of 
these works. It is rather a quiet vil- 
lage now. It is in the heart of a 
thrifty tobacco region. Faint hopes 
are entertained by some of its stead- 
fast settlers that brighter days are 
ahead for the village. Probably a 
thorough search underground may yet 
bring forth a vein or veins of purer 
zinc-bearing rock. It Is the belief of 
the writer that the frequent evidences 
.of zinc, lead and traces of silver along 
the meadows of Snapper creek, crop- 
pihg out, as they do, in vartous farms 
toward the south of Bast Petersburg, 
may sometime result in starting an 
industry more profitable than it was 
to the Bamford brothers. The main 
formation of the zinc belt, no doubt, 
has not yet been fully discovered. 

In closing the first part of this 
sketch, I would add that about four 
years since, in November, 1900, ar- 
rangements were made toward re- 
opening and operating the zinc belt in 
Bast Hempfield township, from Bam- 
fordviUe to near Shreiner's station, 
above DiUerville. The firm of Long^ 
enbach ft Morton, zmc smeltexs, of 
Canton, Ohio, secured mining leases 
for several months, with the intention 
of placing machinery there and start- 
ing operations. This firm operates 
fifteen mines in Kentucky and two in 
Joplin, Missouri. Their plan was, if 
the ore was plentiful enough they 
would sink fifteen shafts, making an 
output of 3,000 tons per day. Among 
the land leased at the time were the 
fttrms of D. Grube, F. Kreider and P. 
Swarr, the whole covering a distance 
of one and three-quarter miles. They 
announced their intention of working 
the area leased to its full extent; yet 
I have never been able to find out 
what progress they made. 
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Silica Sand. 

In West Hemplleld township, near 
tbe Bast Hempfleld line, on Chestnut 
Hill, about five miles west of Lan- 
caster, near the Marietta turnpike, 
Jacob 8. Trout discovered a valuable 
bed of silica or "fire" sand, in 1870. 
Experiments with this sand demon- 
strated its superior value in the con- 
struction of furnaces and the manu- 
fiusture of steel and iron. Mr. Trout 
shortly after opened a large trade for 
his sand, and regularly shipped from 
LandisviUe station many carloads of 
it to the great works of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, at Steelton, and 
other steel and iron works in Central 
Pennsylvania. 

The writer remembers the familiar 
teams of Mr. Trout Two of these 
were constantly hauling the sand from 
his banks to the Pennsylvania and 
Reading and Columbia railroads, in 
order to supply the great demand. 
These specially-built wagons were of 
large size and had correspondingly 
ample wheels of great girth, banded 
with broad tires. These wheels were 
especially noticeable to one used to 
the ordinary wheels of a four-horse 
wagon; and they were very necessary, 
indeed, in winter time, to pass over 
and through the sticky clay roads then 
existing in Bast Hempfleld, before 
reaching the Harrisburg tumpika Mr. 
Trout at that time furnished about 
ten thousand tons annually to differ- 
ent iron manufacturers. 

Since the death of Jacob S. Trout, in 
the year 1893, his son, J. M. Trout 
(who resides in the village of Landis- 
viUe at the present time), has taken 
up the silica sand business and has 
been shipping thousands of tons to 
different iron workers, as far West as 
Chicago, in., and Bast to Massachu- 
setts. This tract contains about eleven 
acres, and has an inexhaustible sup- 
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ply of soft, white sand, which contains 
about ninety-six per cent silica, and 
also hard rock with the same per- 
centage of silica. 

Henry Hall also owned a somewhat 
smaller silica sand deposit, near Mr. 
Trout's, and operated it after the lat- 
ter's discovery. Mr. Hall resided In 
Bast Hempfleld township. He is now 
deceased. 

About six or seven years ago, C. H. 
Nolt (now a leaf tobacco dealer, of 
Lancaster city), who formerly resided 
at his father's mill. Bast Hempfleld 
township, took up a tract of land, con- 
taining silica sand, adjoining Mr. 
Trout's. His sand analyzes from 96 
to 98 per cent silica; and he ships 
about 4,000 tons annually from Silver 
Spring station, on the Reading and 
Columbia railroad, and at Charles' 
siding, on the Pennsylvania railroad. 
The supply mostly goes to iron works 
in the States of New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey, and the Dominion of Canada. 

Another party, the Detwiler Com- 
pany, operates a tract owned by Jacob 
Spangler, containing a similar grade 
6t silica sand, near Ironville, and the 
Longenecker Brothers pursue the same 
operations at Florinel, near the Brick 
Tavern. These various sand deposits 
cover about one hundred acres, 
yet crop out in veins at in- 
tervals all the way from Kinderhook, 
West Hempfleld township, LAUcaster 
county, to Valley Forge, Chester 
county. Pa. 

This sort of sand- is very beautiful 
to anyone accustomed to the common 
river sand used in making mortar for 
building walls. This latter sand is of 
a brownish-grayish cast, while the 
silica sand is nearly white, with traces 
of light yellow. 

River Sand Industry. 
In this connection it seems well to 
treat of the sand obtained from the 
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river at Columbia, bordering as It doet 
on West Hempfield township. The 
Pennsylvania railroad Is the largest 
consumer, and stores hundreds of tons 
away, to be shipped to other points, 
dally. This company has a large, 
three-story building devoted entirely 
to the process of cleaning and drying 
the little yellow particles. The sand 
is shipped along the entire division to 
the different round-houses and water- 
ing stations, where It Is placed on all 
engines. The box for carrying the 
sand on a locomotive Is situated upon 
the top of the boiler In front of the 
bell, Is circular In shape and about two 
feet high. Pipes on either side run 
from the sand box to within an Inch 
of the rail, directly In front of the 
large driving wheels. The engineer 
can at will cause a fine stream of sand 
to fall upon the rail, thus preventing 
the engine from slipping while ascend- 
ing grades, in wet weather, or when 
starting with heavy trains. The sand 
gathered at Columbia is said to be the 
best to be had for this purpose, as it 
is of a hard, gritty nature. This sand 
is always in great demand for build- 
ing, and immense quantities are 
shipped to distant cities. Large lots 
are also stored for winter sales by 
those engaged in the business, giving 
employment to many persons. 

Few people not acquainted with the 
facts would have any idea to what 
proportions this Industry has grown 
within recent years. About twenty 
years ago a few sand flats could sup- 
ply the demand without much exertion 
—barring the hard work of procuring 
it Sand was then secured by means 
of long, scoop-shovels, let down to the 
bottom of the river, and the handle 
then fastened to a small chain, which 
would give the operator a leverage on 
the shovel, thus being able to force 
the latter into the bed of sand, after 
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which it would be laborlouBly hauled 
to the surface, and the contents placed 
upon the flat This method has been 
completely changed, and steam now 
does the work better. In a modem 
way. Steam dredgers are now used, 
which have large numbers of buckets, 
arranged upon endless chains, which 
are let down to the sand-beds. The 
engines are then started, and the 
buckets begin their screeching Journey. 
A large screen is placed over the sand 
flats and by this means most of the 
dirt, chips, leaves, etc., which may be 
amongst it, are removed. 

The river sand which reaches our 
Lancaster builders and contractors 
contains a great deal of flne anthra- 
cite coal. Of course, no amount of 
screening rids the sand of the coal, 
which is washed down the Susque- 
hanna from the coal regions. A curi- 
ous fact is that not a few tons of 
larger coal were taken from the river 
above Marietta during the strike 
period of 1902, the only cost being the 
labor of dredging or picking it up and 
hauling the black, smooth-worn beau- 
ties to some nearby house. 

The Ochre Banks. 

One seldom hears of ochre as being 
found in Lancaster county, yet for 
many years these pigments for paint- 
ing have been known to exist in con- 
siderable quantity near Silver Spring, 
in West Hempfleld township. 

Ochre is a variety of flne clay, con- 
taining iron; and this accounts for 
iron ore being mined not far from the 
ochre banks at that locality. The 
ochre found in these mines is of vari- 
ous attractive colors— yellow, drab, 
red and terra alba, or pure white; the 
yellow is found in large banks, the 
red and white run in veins. The yel- 
low is in great demand; it is largely 
used in the manufacture of oilcloth, 
and in the groundwork for wall paper 



(which is now printed quite ezten- 
Blvely in Tork» our neighbor city); 
it is sold wholesale, after being thor- 
oughly freed from sand, dried and put 
in barrels (of about 800 pounds each), 
to parties in New York and Philadel- 
phia, at about $10 per ton. The other 
colors are used for paints, being, of 
course, more costly. 

The supply at the West Hempfleld 
mines was supposed to be practically 
unlimited about a score of years since. 
At that time, the exact date being 
January 1, 1882, John and Ferdinand 
Weber leased, for ten years, from the 
Chickies Iron Company, their engine, 
machinery, six acres of land, and right 
to take ochre from the mines of the 
said company. The WebeiB erected a 
large, L-shaped building, the wings of 
which were 60x26 and 24x18 feet, ad- 
ditional shedding, and put in iron-ore 
washers, vats and tanks; but, before 
the business could be made profitable, 
the end of their financial string was 
reached, and late in the fall of 1888 the 
property and lease were purchased by 
W. F. Beyer, Bsq., and John M. David- 
son, of Lancaster city, who, having 
taken in Samuel Davidson, formed a 
partnership to do business as the Con- 
estoga Dry Color and Paint Company. 

They began operations the following 
spring, it is stated, with about a dozen 
employes. A large and annoying cave- 
in occurred at these mines Just as 
everything was ready to begin 'ship- 
ping the ochre. It took about nine 
weeks to repair the injury thus oc- 
casioned to the company's operations. 
Their shipments were then made to 
Philadelphia, where the mineral was 
utilized principally by oilcloth manu- 
fticturers for coloring purposes. There 
were a number of productive veins in 
this mine, the largest being over two 
hundred feet long and supposed to be 
fully thirty feet in thickness; yet, 
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strange to aaj, the expense of the 
plant was greater than the profits, and 
the place was abandoned. 

In January, 1885, a charter was 
granted to the Conestoga Ochre Com- 
pany, of Lancaster. What connection 
this had to the Silver Spring mine, If 
any, Mr. Davidson was unable to state, 
when Interviewed. 

Iron Ores and Works. 

The mere mention of iron at onoe 
brings forth the name of Orubb. Peter 
Grubb, the ancestor of the Grubb 
f^unily of Lancaster, was the pioneer 
of the iron ore Industry in this State, 
having discovered the extensive beds 
of this mineral at Cornwall, Lebanon 
county, which he operated about 1784. 
Peter Orubb, of the second generation, 
married a Lancaster lady, Bftary Ship- 
pen Burd, and in that way the begin- 
ning was made for a continual resi- 
dence of part of this famous family in 
our midst Henry Bates Grubb was 
the second child by this union, and 
Clement B. Grubb happened to be the 
second son of Henry Bates; 
while Charles Brooke Grubb carries 
out the coincidence of being the second 
son of the fkunlly having a home In 
Lancaster. 

Clement B. Grubb continued the 
business of his father at Mount Hope, 
Mount Vernon and other charcoal fur> 
naces, while he began the pew anthra- 
cite St Charles furnace, in Columbia, 
and the Henry Clay furnace, near 
there, which he re-built Mr. Grubb 
was at one time the sole owner of the 
Chestnut Hill ore banks, in West 
Hempfleld township, and was also one 
of the owners of the Cornwall field. 

A Mr. Boyer owned the Chestnut 
Hill ore banks even prior to Mr. 
Grubb, as it was actually opened by 
the former about sixty-five or sixty- 
seven years ago. In changing han^, 
this property came into possession of 
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Clement B. Grubb, who developed the 
place considerably. 

At the present period, Charles B. 
Grubb owns the Chestnut Hill prop- 
erty, of which he was a partner while 
his fttther was liying; and he has in- 
terests both in Lebanon and Lancaster 
counties. The mine, as now worked, 
covers an area of about ten acres of 
ground. The depth of it is 110 feet. 
The ore is shipped to the Reading Ore 
Company, and amounts to about 800 
tons monthly. The present force of 
employes is nearly fifty men. These 
ore banks have been the scenes of 
greater activity at times in the past, 
and are subject to fluctuations of the 
iron trade. 

The Chestnut Hill Iron Ore Com- 
pany operated one of these banks in 
the early eighties. 

The old ore mine near the Orubb 
property, south of Silver Spring, once 
owned by a New York company, is 
now in possession of H. M. North. 
Esq., of Columbia. 

An iron ore pit was opened about 
1S65-7 on the fiLrm of David Baker, 
8r., by him and PMer Summy, in East 
Hempfield township, and afterward 
operated by Henry Watts ft Son, 
Marietta. This for a time was the 
scene of considerable activity. The 
place was finally abandoned for min- 
ing. 

Proapecting For Iron. 

Evidences of Iron ore crop out in 
many parts of the Hempfields, and at 
various times pits have been dug to 
ascertain their commercial value. Dur- 
ing some explorations for zinc near 
Bamfordville, in 18S2 or 1883, strong 
traces of iron were found in a number 
of narrow holes sunk on the hillside of 
the Hoffman tarm. The mineral was 
not, however, in suflicient quantity to 
continue the search. 
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In the spring of 1884 a number of 
holes were drilled for iron ore upon 
the Shirk property, adjoining the old 
Shirk mines, in West Hempfield town- 
ship, and at other nearby places. I 
am unable to state what became of 
this prospecting. 

Among the iron furnaces in the 
vicinity of the Hempflelds, the Cor- 
delia, at Ironville, was, perhaps, the 
best known, and operated more than 
twenty-five years ago. Isaac McHose, 
of Reading, owned this plant in 1884. 
The Chickies Iron Ck>mpany also ran 
a puddling mill, near Columbia, in 
1884. 

One of the early rolling mills of the 
county was located at Rohrerstown, 
and was in operation in 1868-9, and at 
various times afterward. One of its 
owners, about ten years afterward, 
was Anthony J. Hindermyer, who died 
recently, in March, 1904. Mr. Hinder- 
myer had the distinction of being for 
many years general manager of the 
ore mines of C. B. Onibb, and of the 
St Charles and Henry Clay furnaces, 
near Columbia. Mr. Hindermyer had 
another distinction, as a matter of his- 
tory, of applying the match, after fur- 
nishing the oil to saturate the wood- 
work of the old Columbia bridge, in 
order to prevent the Confederate army 
from crossing the river. Mr. Hinder- 
myer lost an arm and the sight of an 
eye while operating the Rohrerstown 
rolling mill. 

To fully trace the history of the 
great furnaces in Columbia and Mari- 
etta would in itself occupy a large 
papei^-too large for the present occa% 
sion. The familiar names of Halde- 
man, Watts, Musselman, etc., are no 
longer seen at the once busy places 
above Chickies, as the dismantling of 
those famous furnaces was accom- 
plished about a-half dozen years ago. 
Mr. John K. Miller, of Maytown, how- 
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ever, has preserved some prett j photo- 
graphs of that place during the dis- 
mantling; some of these pictures are 
on stereoscopic cards, and can natur- 
ally he obtained. 

D. B. LANDIS. 

Note. — In the preparation of this 
sketch, the writer has frequently re- 
ferred to the flies of his own paper, 
the LandiBville Vigil, 1888-5; to his 
correspondence afterward in the Lan- 
caster Inquirer^, and to other notes 
kept by him. He is also Indebted to 
Miss Ida Baker, Silver Spring; J. M. 
Trout, Landisvilie; C. H. Nolt, LAneas- 
ter, and a few local biographies for 
sreneral information. 



Tou nnigb tbe lortheasten Seetioi 
of Lueaster Couty. 



Continuously since 1882, Inclusive, 
W. U. Hensel has organised and 
participated In annual, and some yeais 
semi-annual, drives over Lancaster 
county, the party often comprising 
strangers, who in this novel way have 
a much more deliberate opportunity 
to study the geographical situation* 
the physical beauties, the historical 
relics and the racial characteristics of 
our people than could be afforded 
otherwise. Mr. Hensel has within this 
period made more than forty such 
trips, exploring nearly every comer of 
the county; tracing the Octoraro and 
the Ck>nowingo from their sources to 
their mouths; following the Pequea 
from its rise to the picturesque glen 
through which it pours itself into the 
Susquehanna; traversing the Cones- 
toga valley around Churchtown and 
the old Windsor, Pool and Spring 
Grove iron works; traveling through 
the early settlements around "Postle- 
thwaite's" and the historic haunts of 
Conestoga and Hanor; coaching by 
the magniiicent scenery of Chickies 
Rock and the boulder fields and high 
barnyard walls of Conoy, the fat lands 
of the Donegals and the varied splen- 
dors of Raphe, encompassed by the 
two arms of the Chickies creek. On 
these periodical Journeys Mr. Hensel 
has been accompanied by many of our 
own citizens and by distinguished 
strangers. The late George Nauman, 
W. A. Atlee and W. B. Middleton were 
frequent participants; Vice President 
Stevenson, Supreme Court Justice 
Sam'l G. Thompson.United States Con- 
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BUl George F. FArker, Law Writer 
Henry Flanders, the late Attorney 
Oenenl H. a lfoCk>rmlcic, Chief Jm- 
Uoe MitcheQ, Hon. Albert B. Weimer, 
legal commentator and reporter; the 
late Yicboft CMiillou, CongreBBman Bl 
B. 01nurted» Samoel Dlckaon, Bsq., of 
Philadelphia; J. Henry Cochran, of 
Williamsport; National Chairman Har- 
rity and many other outsiders m 
this way have been introduced to, and 
have been made to especially feel, the 
beauties and resources of Lancaster 
county. 

But to a New Bra reporter Mr. Hen- 
sel admitted the other day he had 
neyer Joined so thoroughly apprecia- 
tive and intelligent a company, and 
he neyer had, altogether, such an en« 
Joyable trip as that which he under- 
took on last Saturday morning, and 
finished the next day. 

Judges C. I. Landis and B. Q. Smith, 
W. N. Appel, John B. Halcme, O. P. 
Bricker, O. Ross Bshleman and Mr. 
Hensel left Ephrata at 8 a. m. Theii* 
carriage horses trotted leisurely up 
the old Horse Shoe turnpike— once a 
great thoroughfare from Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia. They noted the broad 
and generous lines upon which it was 
constructed; and even before they 
had reached the Seventh Day Baptist 
settlement they — all of them being 
lawyers— had recalled the fierce and 
memorable contests in the local 
Courts between two opposing factions 
for control of the church property; 
they lamented, with one voice, the ap- 
parent inclination or willingness of 
those in charge to let the old 
Brothers' House, if not some of the 
other buildings, fall into decay; and 
they resolved,none dissenting, that the 
Lancaster County Historical Society— 
if not the State Association — should 
see to it that time and decay work no 
further ravages upon these most mem- 
orable sites, monuments of the eariy 
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history of PennsylTania and the his- 
tory of printing and literature in the 
United States. They noted with in« 
terest the old Academy of the Breth* 
ren, with its quaint belfry and the tab- 
let recording its establishment in 1836. 

An Historic Region. 

Through the flourishing village of 
Lincoln, with its fine sandstone church, 
on past Clay, they observed with 
satisfaction a well-kept roadbed and 
smooth turnpike, made easier by 
Counsellor Malone's friendly nod to 
the gatekeepers. When the elevation 
which is crowned by the old Bricker- 
ville Lutheran Church (1807) was 
reached, they drew rein and made a 
halt to view the landscape o'er. To 
the right and north lies the great 
Coleman estate, comprising the re- 
mains of Blizabeth furnace, the tBrm 
and chapeL It was there, it will be 
remembered, Jacob Huber, the founder, 
recorded the fact, on a stone tablet, 
erected over the mouth of the original 
furnace (1760), that he was the first 
and only German who knew how to 
make iron. It was there Stiegel and 
the Stedman brothers built a new fur- 
nace (1757) and called it— after the 
fashion of the old ironmasters— "Eliza- 
beth," which was the name of Stiegel's 
and whence came the name of Bliza- 
wife and also of Charles Stedman's, 
beth township, much more probably, 
than is sometimes alleged from the 
Bnglish Queen of a far earlier day. 
They gradually acquired a domain ex- 
ceeding 10,000 acres; and the ten-plate 
stove made there was one of the most 
notable American manufactures 
of the pre-Revolutionary period. 
It was here Robert Old, the 
great-grandfather of the late 
G. Dawson Coleman, held almost im- 
perial sway— most notable among the 
ironmasters of his day. It was near 
here that the resounding forges, driven 
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by water-power, gave to the splendid 
torrent — which emerges from the Leba- 
non hills to become one of the chief 
tributaries of the CJonestoga— the name 
"Hammer Creek." The object of most 
historic and professional interest to 
this particular party was the old 
Lutheran church edifice, for the control 
of which property the long legal con- 
test was waged so bitterly in our local 
Ck>urts, terminating in the triumph of 
the party of the Ministerium and the 
occupancy of the next hill-top with a 
new church by the other wing of the 
hopelessly-divided congregation. The 
church remains as it was built, well 
nigh a hundred years ago. The plain, 
whitewashed walls, the lofty pulpit, 
perched high up on a level with the 
galleries, the canopy-like sounding 
board, and the stiff, straight pews 
make it well worth a visit. The 
graveyard — ^much older than the pres- 
ent church edifice — has a hundred 
tombs of varied interest, from their 
quaint epitaphs and curious monu- 
mental carvings, not the least con- 
spicuous being that of Baron Stiegel's 
first wife. 

Further along the road is the fftmous 
"Spotted House," a spacious old man- 
sion built of cut sandstone blocks, 
alternately light and dark, and giving 
its exterior the appearance of a 
checkerboard. The swinging sign of 
the Brickerville hostelry tells of the 
old wagoning days, when "the wains 
from Conestoga, with their merry 
strings of bells," made continuous 
music on this historic highway. Grace- 
ful elms« such as that which stands by 
the stone-arched bridge that carries 
the old turnpike over Middle Creek; 
huge chestnuts that have endured and 
yet survive the lightning strokes of a 
century; towering hickories and glist- 
ening gum trees record the taste and 
consideration which have stayed the 
ravages of the woodman. 
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Up Hammer Creek. 

Presently the road turns Into the 
cool shades of the glen in which Leha- 
non city has planted its great water 
works, near the Junction of Poplar Rim 
and Hammer Creek. Before this is 
reached the way goes past another line 
old colonial mansion, of the local red 
sandstone, a rich specimen of archi* 
tecture, abounding in traditions of do- 
mestic tragedy that are whispered 
around the firesides of this region, and 
chill the marrow— even as the echoes 
of the "Bwige YsBger^s" horn mingles 
with the midnight blasts of the winter 
wind upon these romantic hills. One 
may travel tar and see nothing finer or 
more refreshing than the sequestered 
haunts that lie up this stream, with its 
dark trout pools, its sunlit stretches 
and "shingly bars," now "bubbling 
into eddying bays" and again "bab- 
bling on the pebbles." 

If one Is thinking of law suits— as, 
of course, lawyers and Judges on a 
holiday jaunt nerer do— It is to be re- 
called that the location of Lebanon's 
pumping plant on these waters has 
already originated a pending applica- 
tion in the Supreme Court of the State 
for an injunction at the instance of 
Lancaster city, and not less than seven 
suits for damages by the millers "down 
stream." 

Less sentimental than the course of 
a murmuring brook through 
the forest shades are the uses 
to which the headwaters of 
this valley are put at Bomberger's 
distillery. When one is introduced to 
waving rye fields, with their satin 
sheen glistening in the wind and sun 
at every turn of the road; and then is 
gravely told that some of this Shaef- 
ferstown whisky has been allowed to 
become sixteen years old, is It any 
wonder a polite Lancastrian finds his 
hat continuously lifted? 



An Ancient Village. 

And wbat a reyelation It is to dri^e 
into Shaefferetowtt — one of onr near- 
est and most neglected neighbors! 
Before the trolley and telephone cen* 
tralixed our oonnty, outljring posts, 
like this ancient Yillage* had some at- 
tention; now the county line seems al* 
most insurmountable. Tetwhen all this 
comer of Lebanon and the adjoining 
part of Berks were comprised in Lan- 
caster county, "Heidelberg" was one 
of the notable centres of the region. 
To this name its founder, Alexander 
Shaelfer, persistently adhered, but 
popular usage and regard for him 
overcame even his own modesty, and 
"Shaeiferstown" it will remain. The 
first white toot^riatM that pressed this 
region were of the German Jews, who 
came to trade with the Indians and 
stayed to rear a rude synagogue and 
enclose a burial place, now nearly two 
centuries old, with a thick stone wall. 
It lay later in the shadow of the eo- 
centric Btiegel's lofty tower and cas- 
tle, though all are long since in ruins. 
But an inspiration of classic culture^ 
brought hither by the early Reformed 
and Lutheran settlers, and perpetuat- 
ed by an organised and incorporated 
academy, has never ceased to exert 
influence; and to those of the party 
who had been students of Franklin 
and Marshall Oollege it was note* 
worthy how many of its alumni and 
students had been native to this ham- 
let The names of John Casper Buch- 
er and A. Carl Whitmer are associated 
with the local pastorate, but Rev. A. 
J. Bachman, of Franklin and Marshall 
(73), the Hibshman brothers, Jere. 
Hoffman, of '62; John W. KraU ('68- 
69); Cyrus V. ('56), and Samuel 
V. Mays ('62); Rev. John W. Btein- 
metz (1866) ; W. W. Weigley ('62) ; C. 
M. Zerbe, Bbq., C62), are all natives of 
or closely identified with Shaeffers- 
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town, not to speak of Hlnm Young, of 
York; Preflident Judge John H. Weiss, 
of Harrisburg; the venerable Dr. 
Zerbe, and a long line of illustrious 
Zimmermans, Schaeffers, Stricklers, 
Millers, Buchers, Rexes, Lausers, 
Dissingers, Brendles and other worthy 
sons of noble sires. Few towns of its 
size anywhere have more history to 
show, and the local historian, A. S. 
Brendle, has done an invaluable work 
worthy of emulation in every village, 
by compiling with great complete- 
ness and preserving the history 
and traditions of the neighborhood,the 
cemetery and church records, the 
muster and military rolls, and a vast 
amount of local data that would 
otherwise soon escape permanent 
form. 

A Romantic Region. 

Artist and essayist, poet and ro- 
mancer, might well linger amid these 
scenes and people and find subject for 
philosophic reflection or imaginative 
excursions In the romantic htetory of 
Stiegel's castle on Tower mil, and its 
baronial hospdtaHty; his Journeys to 
and from his Iron and glass works, his 
coach and retinue; or the story of the 
old hotel, which, like some in pur 
county, changed its name from "King 
George" to "George Washington," as 
sentiment changeid about 1776; or the 
memoiles of the old battalion days, 
and the "cherry tain" and of such by- 
gone local Industries as tile f^torles 
and the turning of spinning wheels. 

Thence down the Iiebanon Valley 
the drive is full of attractions. The 
inviting roadside near MiUbach, with 
its mill race and dense shade, calling 
one to noonday lunch; a base ball 
match near Newmanstown, compelling 
a short halt; a horse sale at Womels- 
dorf. Illustrating the resemblances and 
dilferences of the people on either side 
of "the Furnace Hills;" and then a 
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stretch of fine road, past fine t/LnnB, 
gradually bringing the travelers, about 
sunset, to the foot of the moun- 
tain, at Wemersvllle, where, to 
the right, in a beautiful cove, are 
stretched out the grouped buildings 
of the State Insane Hospital, and tar 
up the hillside countless hotels, 
boarding houses, sanatoriums and cot- 
tages make a development that must 
be visited to be appreciated. Within 
an easy day's drive of Lancaster, the 
character and extent to which this 
resort has been developed is little 
known; and, while it is not the present 
purpose to advertise any such enter- 
prise, it may be safely guaranteed that 
those who are in search of fine land- 
scape views, pure air, dry climate and 
soft, even luxurious, water, may go 
further and fare much worse. The 
traveler by carriage road and footpatii 
will find no better place to spend the 
night and be refreshed for the next 
day's journey than Wenrich's "Grand 
View," on the northern slope of the 
hills above Wemersvllle. 

The Upper ''Swamp." 
West Cocalioo is the northernmost 
township of Lancaster county. On the 
map it appears to be the peak of the 
roof; and at its apex Berks, Lancaster 
and Lebanon comer. A wooded eleva- 
tion shelters the valley through which 
a road leads across the upper end of it, 
from the county line stone to 
Cocalico F. O., once known as Flick- 
inger's store, in the extreme northwest 
comer of the township, where two 
old highways cross and the finger 
boards point to Richland and Schaef- 
ferstown, Schoeneck and Reading. This 
is a remote part of Lancaster county. 
Even the telephone has not invaded 
it But its roads, on a red sandstone 
base, with a gravel surface, will shame 
many of the richer and more preten- 
tious districts. There are no more 
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brilliant red bams; and their fine 
cutstone foundationa, walla and gablea 
are a aight to aee. Here ia tbe district 
long known aa the "Swamp," now well 
reclaimed and teeming with verdure 
and AiNirkling waters; here are viaiona 
of game not wholly extinct and fish 
that may yet be lured with the fly; 
here are legenda of Indian canoes that 
came daahlng down from the hilla in 
the awift headwaters of the Ck>callco 
and sped onward unchecked until they 
floated into the Suaquehanna; here are 
stories of Sam Price and Jake Amwake 
hooking trout and shooting woodcock; 
here the Pennsylvania German ia yet 
almost entirely Lutheran and Re- 
formed, rather than Mennonite, Dunker 
or Amiah; here, at a country crosa- 
roads, with an open door between the 
bar room and store room, is a landlord 
and merchant, a man of intelligence, 
education and force of character, who, 
for the love ofascientlflc and historic 
fad, has accumulated a fund of infor- 
mation and a collection of specimens 
of the "Stone Age" that would entitle 
an aspiring student of aboriginal life 
in North America to distinction and 
credit For ten years Fred Arzbacher 
has roamed and dug the flelds in 
search of traces of the red man who 
dwelt and hunted and fought and flah- 
ed on these hills and in these waters. 
Thousands of arrow heads ^ and battle 
polnta, hammers and axes, skinning 
knives and scraping knives, drills and 
needles, wampum and beads— of quarts 
and jasper, of amarynth and serpen- 
tine—varied in form, material and in 
use, give value and interest to his col- 
lection, which is displayed with mod- 
esty and explained with intelligence. 

It is worth driving to that pleasant 
retreat to see a contented man. 

Turning Homeward. 
Follow that sparkling stream for 
a-half mile of so, and hard by a mill 
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pond are a quaint old mill and a term 
house that may be profitably studied 
as among the best specimens yet ex- 
tant in our community of domestic 
architecture. The old Bricker home- 
stead was erected in 1769. About that 
time, be it remembered, this section 
was on the "firing line." The colony 
WSB in a constant state of agitation 
oyer the etrif e on the frontier between 
the Indian and the pioneer, and the 
political life of the province was dis-- 
turbed by the acrimonious contention 
between the Scotch-Irish and the 
Quaker, each blaming tae other for the 
troubles between the settlers and the 
natives. Very near to the time this 
fine mansion was building, just over 
the hill northward, the Tulpehocken 
massacres were creating intense excite- 
ment; and for a time it seemed doubt- 
ful whether, in face of French encour- 
agement to the Indian cause, the Eng- 
lish advance of the frontier line could 
be maintained. 

At this period here was erected a 
stone mansion, the manor houee of an 
800-acre estate, the edifice some forty 
feet square and roofed with heavy red 
tiles, many of which are in an excel- 
lent state of preservation and one was 
secured for the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society. In all its essential 
features this splendid building has 
been maintained and bids fair to en- 
dure for at least another century. Most 
notable of its features is the "plate 
stone" set in the south wall of the 
house, above the first story and bear- 
ing this pious inscription: 

"Oott gesegne dieses Haus 

Und ales was da geget ein and aus 

Oott gesegne all Sampt 

Und da su das ganse Lant 

Oott aleln die Ehr 

Sonet keinen Menschen mehr 

Anno 1769 Jahrs 
Peter Brl/^ker Elisabeth Brlckerin." 
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Which might be fairlr translated: 

"God bless this house; 
And all that goes herein or out. 
"Ood bless all the people 
And also all the land. 
"To Ood alone be the glory 
And not to man. 

"A. jy 1769 
"Peter Bricker. Elisabeth Bricker (hie 
wife)/' 

The diyersion at thla place of the 
waters of the little creek that 
comes dancing down from the hills 
carries a clear stream through a fine 
tMTm and famishes a twenty-four-foot 
head for the old mill; but beauty be- 
comes "the bride of use/' when the 
oyerflow tumbles down in a sparkling 
cataract under a uuge and shapely 
elm, altogether making a rarely at- 
tractive spot 

Thence by an easy ascent» past 
shining meadows, hurrying waters, 
picturesque woods and inviting nooks, 
the road leads to the beautifully sit- 
uated village of Schoeneck. The 
fine, new memorial church, erected 
under the will of the late Dr. Wiest, 
is a landmark of architecture in the 
native stone. 

Altogether, few sections of the 
county present more attractions to 
the pleasure-seeker than this north- 
eastern comer, too often overlooked; 
and those who seek recreation 
may go much further from home and 
fall ftur short of realizing the same 
satisfaction as they will find in a tour 
through the Ck)callco region. 



Tlie Historical Society's First 
Pilgrimage. 



The "Pilgrimage" or oatlng of the 
Society on Thursday, June 23, to the 
ancient town of Bphrata, was such a 
conapicuous success in all iMurticulars 
that it has been decided of sulBcient 
interest that it should be put on record 
in the closing number of the Society's 
publications for the year. The follow- 
ing brief notice is therefore gix^n* the 
addresses made being omitted: 

According to the previously an- 
nounced programme, the Lancaster 
County Historical Society had its first 
annual pilgrimage or outing on Thurs- 
day. The committee In charge, a ma^ 
Jority of whom were ladies, had com- 
pleted all the necessary arrangements, 
and at one o'clock, through the 
courtesy of tbe Conestoga Traction 
Ck)mpany officials, a large special car 
stood in Centre Square at the service 
of the "Pilgrims." More than fifty 
enthusiastic men and women promptly 
took their seats and were swiftly car- 
ried countryward. 

The ride to Bphrata, fifteen miles, 
was a most delightful one. The coun- 
try is to be seen at its best at this 
time. The verdure of the fields and 
the foliage of the trees has all the 
freshness of the early summer. The 
day was delightfully cool, the fra- 
grance of the new-mown grass and 
the hay that covered a hundred fields 
was more delightful when inhaled by 
the city folk than the choicest concoc- 
tions of the chemist The road to 
Bphrata for the most part runs 
through the fields^ affording an in- 
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finite yariety of landscape, pleasing to 
the eye, while the ozone that came 
dripping from above filled the pilgrims 
with all the exhilaration of the sum- 
mer season and heightened their 
capacity for enjoyment. 

Only the necessary stops were made 
on the sidings to allow the "regulars" 
to pass by, and, after a trip lasting 
about one hour, the special entered 
the big borough on the Gocalico. The 
foresight of the committee had put 
coaches in waiting and these were soon 
speeding with anxious sightseers to 
Mount Zion Cemetery, where rises the 
beautiful monumental shaft sacred to 
the memory of the four hundred Revo- 
lutionary patriots who fell wounded on 
the fated field of Brandywine, and who 
were sent to the Cloister Buildings at 
Bphrata, consigned to the careful 
nursing of the Sisters who inhabited 
them. Others went directly to these 
venerable buildings, now more than 
160 years old, and spent an hour of 
much interest and profit in going 
through the halls, chambers and nar- 
row cells where the religious devotees 
spent their years in deeds of charity 
and love and in the performance of 
those peculiar religious rites which 
have so distinguished them and which 
will make them famous in our local 
annals through all coming years. 

In due time the scattered visi- 
tants were again assembled on the 
grassy lawn in front of the Sister 
House, and here a large delegation 
from the Berks County Historical So- 
ciety was met, which had come by spe- 
cial invitation to meet and greet the 
pilgrims. This pleasant ceremony 
over and the hour for the more formal 
proceedings having come, the large 
crowd, which by this time must have 
numbered several hundred persons, en- 
tered the historic "Saal," which the 
courtesy of the authorities had placed 
at the disposal of the visitors. 
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Walter M. Franklin, Bsq., called the 
meeting to order and presided over Its 
dellberatl<Mi8. He called upon Rev. 
Dr. D. W. Gerhard to offer prayer, 
after which he, in an address of con- 
siderable length, dwelt upon the proi 
priety of the visit of the Society to 
this historic spot, than which there 
is none more notable in the Common- 
wealth. The address was in excellent 
taste, and was interrupted with fre- 
quent applause. At the close he in- 
troduced W. K. Seltser, Esq., who de- 
livered a most hearty speech of wel- 
come, in which he, too, referred to the 
scenes and events that had transpired 
In this ancient building a century and 
a-half ago, and paid a just tribute to 
the eminent men who had controlled 
its destinies and who now sleep their 
last sleep in the adjoining burying 
ground. The Chairman called upon 
John A. Coyle, Bsq., of Lancaster, to 
respond to the address of welcome. In 
his well-known, inimitable way he 
soon had his audience in the best of 
humor, and concluded his all too wbort 
speech amid much enthusiasm. 

An original poem, entitled "A Vision 
of the Cloister," was read by its gifted 
authoress, Mrs. M. N. Robinson. It 
was of unusual merit, and was heard 
with the closest interest and attention. 
The next scheduled performance was 
in the nature of an "Historical Ad- 
dress" by the Secretary of the Society, 
F. R. IMffenderfler. It took up in suc- 
cession the importance of the work the 
Society is engaged in and spoke of it 
as a sacred duty to the memory of 
those who made history here two hun- 
dred years ago. The excellent work 
done by the Society was also set forth, 
and, in conclusion, a eulogy on the 
great founder and law-giver of the 
State, William Penn, was pronounced. 

At this point Chairman Franklin 
called upon Mr. Louis Richards,Presi* 
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dent of the Berks County Historical 
Society, for a speech, to which that 
gentleman respcmded in an address 
both graceful and eloquent, acknowl- 
edging the tnyitation receiyed to be 
present, and expressing his gratiflca* 
tion at being there. He expressed 
his pleasure at knowing that fully half 
the membership of our local society 
was composed of ladies, and said the 
Berks county organization boasted of 
only a single lady member, who was 
present in the Saal. His remarks 
were received with much satisfaction, 
as the enthusiasm they evoked clearly 
demonstrated. 

The following persons composed the 
visiting delegation from the Berks 
County Historical Society: Louis 
Richards, President; S. B. Ancona, 
First Vice President; B. F. Owen, Sec- 
ond Vice President; Oeorge H. Jones, 
Secretary; Josephine Ancona, Mrs. 
Daniel F. Ancona, Senator B. M. 
Herbst and wife. Dr. C. R. SchoU and 
wife, Charles H. Schaeffer, William 
D. Smith, Mrs. Bmily Kutz, Miss Clara 
Briner, Miss Sarah C. Keen, Mrs. M. 
J. Barl, Mrs. Martha W. Kase, Cyril 
Kase, Israel M. Bertolet, Richard G. 
Hamel, Henry H. Heman, Henry J. 
Fink. 

Hon. W. XT. Hensel having Just ar- 
rived, he was sighted on the outside at 
this point, and brought into the build- 
ing, where he gave the audience ten 
minutes' pleasure in the usual Hense- 
lian manner, which must be heard to 
be fully appreciated. It was punctu- 
ated with laughter and applause by 
the large audience all along its 
course. 

A Mr. Cope, of Pliiladelphia, was in- 
troduced as a descendant in the fourth 
generation of Caleb Cope, of this city, 
whose residence was sold on Thurs- 
day night He exhibited a coin which 
had been given to his ancestor in this 
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city by Colonel Despard when that 
British officer and Major Andre were 
prisoners of war in Lancaster, and 
around which clings a most singular 
legend. The benediction was then 
pronounced by the venerable Dr. 
Hassler, after which the large audi* 
ence was dismissed. 

At 6:16 o'clock there was another 
reunion, this time in the dining-room 
of the Hotel Ck>calico, where seyenty* 
five persons sat down to lunch. At 
eight o'clock the "special" was once 
more drawn up before the Cocalico, 
and, after an "all aboard/' the pleased 
excursionists were once more on the 
homeward trip, arriying in due time 
without a hitch or accident to mar 
the day's outing. 

Too much credit cannot be giyen to 
the committee who had this pilgrim- 
age in charge. Byery possible detail 
was carefully worked out, and the 
programme, so far as they were con- 
cerned, was successful in eyery par- 
ticular. 

The members of the Lancaster So- 
ciety who participated in the pil- 
grimage were: Mrs. S. P. C. Baum- 
gardner, Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Metzger, 
George Steinman, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Dlffenderffer, Mrs. M. N. Robinson, 
John B. Bshleman, Rey. Dr. D. W. 
Gerhard and wife, H. Frank Bshleman, 
Rey. Dr. J. W. Hassler and wife, Miss 
Martha B. Clark, Dr. W. B. Weidler, 
S. D. Bausman, Miss Rebecca Stamm, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Riddle, Walter 
M. Franklin, Thomas C. Wright, Miss 
Hannah Holbrook, John A. Coyle, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. K. Hostetter, J. C. Burk- 
holder, Mrs. William B. Altick, Miss 
Catharine Kelly,D. B. Landils and wife. 
Prof. T. G. Helm and wife, R. J. Hous^ 
ton, W. U. Hensel, S. M. Sener, J. J. 
Dengler, Mrs. DuBols Rohrer, John V. 
Snader, Frederick Bucher, G. F. K. 
Brisman, Dr. J. W. Houston and wife 
and J. H. Hibshman. 
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The guests were: Miss Laura Slay- 
maker, Miss Margaret Slaymaker, Miss 
Lydia Diller, Miss Laura Hoar, B. 
F^ank Breneman, Caleb Cope, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lockard, Virginia B. Clark, 
Charles Tucker, Leon Von Ossko, W. 
K Seltzer, Frank Reynolds, Mrs. M. O. 
Kline and Mrs. Martha Connell, of 
Philadelphia. 



linntes of tbe Jane Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., June 3, li904. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society, 
and the last one until next fall, was 
held to-night (BVlday) in the Society's 
room, in the T. M. C. A. building, with 
President George Stelnman In the 
chair. 

After the roll of officers had been 
called, the election of new members 
was gone Into, and Mrs. P. S. Metzger 
and Miss Ella Musser were duly elect- 
ed to membership. 

The donations to the Society con- 
sisted of sixteen statistical volumes 
from the State Library at Harrisburg, 
the Report of the Lancaster Board of 
Health, the fiftieth anniversary sou- 
venir of the ministry of Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Hassler, and exchanges from a num- 
ber of other Societies and publica- 
tions. 

The paper of the evening was read 
by Mr. D. B. Landis, his subject being, 
"The Mineral Wealth of the Hemp- 
field Townships." This was a very 
full account of the well-known zinc, 
lead and other minerals found in 
those townships, and a history of the 
various attempts by different parties 
to develop them during the past fifty 
years. The iron and silica deposits, 
especially the latter, which are so ex- 
tensive and valuable; the chrome, 
river sand and other wealth found 
there so abundantly were fully detail- 
ed, as was also the iron industry. The 
paper was discussed at much length, 
and brought out much information 
relative to the mineral wealth of the 
county in general, which is far greater 
than most persons are aware. 
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The committee appointed at the 
Hay meeting to prepare a suitable 
anlBute on the death dt Mr. Wm. 'A. 
fieitflhn reported the toXlowtog: 

''Your eommittee»appointed to draft 
a auttaUe minute of . respect on the 
death oi our late f ellow^member, Wll* 
Uam A. Heltshu* would respec^tfolly 
report that In his death this Society 
and the community at laxge haye suf- 
fered a loss not easily filled, he hay- 
ing been deeply interested in local 
history and its presenraUon, and we 
greatly deplore his being called from 
among us. We suggest that this ac- 
tion of the Society be spread upon the 
minutes, and that a copy be sent to 
the family of our late fellow<member 
as a testimonial of the high regard 
and esteem in which he was held by 
them." 

"S. M. SBNEB« 

"F. R. DIFFBNDBRFFER." 

In yfew tff the efforts b^ng made at 
the present time to preyent the home 
in which Robert Fulton, the inyentor, 
a citizen of this county, was bom, 
trom being torn down, some discus- 
sion of the situation arose. As the 
Society, for certain reasons, could not 
aid the project by a money contribu- 
ti(m, the following resolution, offered 
by S. M. Sener, Esq., was adopted: 

"Resolyed, That we commend the 
Fulton Monumental Park moyement, 
which contemplates the purchase of 
the birthplace of Robert Fulton, locat- 
ed in the souuiem end of the county, 
to the consideration of the members 
of the Society and to the citlsens of 
this county generally." 

The question of a summer day's out- 
ing by the Society being called up, the 
members present unanimously re- 
solyed to enter into such plan, and, 
on motion, the President appointed 
the following committee to select the 
time and place and make all the other 
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neceseary arrangements to carry the 
idea into effect: Miss Martha B. Clark, 
Mrs. M. N. Robinson, Mrs. A. K. Hos- 
tetter, Mrs. W. B. Altick, Mrs. Milton 
Alexander, Mr. P. A. Metzgar, Dr. W. 
B. Weidler and G. F. K. Brisman. 

It was resolved that, in accordance 
with previous custom, no m.eetings be 
held in the months of July and Au- 
gust, and that the next meeting be 
held on the first Friday of September, 
1904. 

The attendance was again large, the 
room being comfortably filled. No. 7 
of Volume 8 of the Society's publica- 
tions was distributed among those 
present. The annual volume of Pro- 
ceedings and Papers will be a book of 
250 pages. 
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